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Chicago  department  stores  last  year  placed  more  of  their  advertising 
budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  three  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined.  Isn’t  there  something  in  this  pronounced  preference 
for  the  Tribune  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  when  you 
lay  out  your  advertising  plan  for  Chicago? 
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58  halls  and  75  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  expeditions  to  the 
earth’s  far  regions  make  The 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  the  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  1,700,000 
people  a  year  view  its  $30,000,- 
000  collection  which  includes: 
King  of  the  Dinosaurs,  60  mil¬ 
lion  year  old  Dinosaur  Eggs, 
world's  largest  Star  Sapphire,  a 
76  foot  Whale,  African  Elephant 
Herd  and  a  1341  year  old  tree. 


market  coverage  thru 
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You  nood  ntwspapors  to  soli  Now  York 


distinguished  the  shop  of  one  Samuel  Scotten,  eC 

whalebone  cutter,  at  No.  38.3  Chestnut  Street,  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  took  the  "raw  Baleen,  snipt  off  the 
Hair  or  Fringe  with  a  pair  of  Shears,  soakM  the  Slabs  in 
tepid  water,  steam’d  in  the  Steam-box,  s«'rap’d  with  a  shar| 
Knife,  cut  by  hand  I.abour  in  the  English  manner”.  . . 
prepared  "dress’d  bone  equal  to  the  best  British  for 
Bonnet,  Stay,  Umbrella,  and  Whip-Makers”, , .  and  showed 
also  a  good  assortment  of  brushes,  shaving  boxes, 
blackball,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  at  reasonable  terms. 


Curiously  analogous,  in  diverse  ways,  is  th**  art  of  the 
editor.  He  searches  afar  for  the  fat  story,  which  is 
apprehended  often  with  great  difficulty.  He  prob«*s  and 
shears  away  the  blubber  of  conjecture  atid  rumor  to  expose 
a  framework  of  fact.  Truth,  too,  like  the  whalebone,  adils 
character  to  the  reader’s  bonnet,  supplies  moral  stays, 
maintains  an  umbrella  of  understanding . . .  and  serves,  as 
well,  as  a  scourge  against  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 

In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  affords  daily  awareness  and 
assurance  to  some  575,000  families  . . .  and  supplies  the  best  kind 
of  support  to  the  advertiser,  both  retail  and  national  because  it 
commands  the  most  and  the  best  of  this  major  market . . .  Local 
patronage  and  Media  Records  both  indicate  what  a  whale  of  a 
job  The  Inquirer  does!. . ,  Ask  to  see  the  evidence . . . 
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ONE  GETS  SHIPMENTS  BY  TRUCK...THE  OTHER  DOESN’T! 


itoro  get  new  merchandise  days  .  .  .  even  weeks  be  lightly  crated  ...  yet  arrive  undamaged 


.  .  .  sooner,  when  shipments  come  by  truck.  ready  to  plug  in  and  play.  A  load  of  dresses  or 


America's  trucks  pick  up  merchandise  right  at  the  suits  may  speed  half  way  across  the  continent  .  .  . 

loading  dock  . . .  roll  it  direct  to  retailers  . . .  often  on  coat  hangers . . .  without  even  losing  their  press! 

faster  than  the  V.  S.  .Mails.  ,  ,  .  ,  ■ 

No  wonder  more  and  more  wide  awake  manu- 

The  retailer  who  specifies  "Ship  by  Truck”  gets  facturers,  farmers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are 

his  merchandise  on  sale  .  .  .  while  others  wait  for  saving  time  . . .  cutting  costs  . . .  speeding  turnover, 

slow  freight!  And  he  needs  less  inventory!  and  improving  service  ...  by  specifying  "Ship  by 


Modern  truck  transport  not  only  saves  time  ..  .  '  Truck”!  Make  your  own  investigation  of  how 

it  saves  money  too.  There’s  less  reloading.  Less  can  help  you  ...  or  write  to  your  State  S 

crating.  Less  handling.  Less  breakage.  Less  chance  frucking  Association  .  .  .  affiliated  tilth  AI  A. 


of  loss.  Less  delay! 

Perishables  arrive  fresher  .  .  .  fragile  things  ar¬ 
rive  in  better  condition.  A  truckload  of  radios  can 


AmbrkanTrucking  INOU 

«MnK*N  rawemMO  AisociAriom.  Washington,  d.  c. 
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from  All 
parts  of  the 
World.,  Again  ^ 
to  Write  for... Edit 
. . .  Illustrate. . .  Texas’ 
Leading  l^eivspaper 


Having'  participatccl  in  liistoryV  ini^htiept 
adventure,  71  of  'Hie  News*  234  service  men  ainl  women 
arc  returned  to  their  former  jobs.  Tliat  is,  71  was  the 
figure  on  January  15th.  Since  tlien  they've  been  coming 
in  about  one  every  other  day.  Of  course  the  Welcome 
Mat  is  out.  Our  natural  gratitude  to  the  men  who  fought 
the  war  is  seconded  by  the  knowledge  that  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth,  from  strange  lands,  new  people, 
broad  ex|»erienee8,  they  have  gained  greater  under- 
Manding,  a  (inert  skill.  The  readers  of  The  News  have 
been  quick  to  realize  that  they’ll  profit  greatly  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  these  men  from  the  far,  new  horizons. 


Ilurlon,  l.t,  (lomniander,  K'Ht;  William  Rives,  Lt. 
(lolonel.  dtli  Air  Force.  FiTO;  U  ick  Fowler,  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  ETO  and  Pacific:  Night  City  Editor  Joe 
Murray,  feeh.  Sergeant.  AUS.  Reporters:  Ken  Hand, 
I'.  S.  Marine  Corps:  Paul  Crume,  Lieutenant,  USNR, 
Aleutian  Islands:  Harry  McCormick,  Ist  Lt.,  37th  Div., 
Australia.  Bougainville,  Philippines:  Robert  Finklea, 
Lt.  (jg),  USNR,  Pacific:  Lois  Sagi-r,  war  correspondent, 
ETO.  Photographers:  Jimmy  DeLoach,  Sgt.,  USMC, 
combat  photographer,  Iwo  Jinia  and  Okinawa;  John 
Jeter,  Sji  (x  t  2/e,  USNR.  aerial  photographer.  Artists: 
Glenn  Moore,  Sgt.  AUS:  Frank  McGrath,  Sgt.  AUS,  ETO, 
and  Pacific.  From  the  Austin  Bureau:  Dawson  Duncan, 
Major,  36th  Div..  Sal«-rno  to  \ustria:  Ray  Osborne, 
Major,  AAF.  CIB. 


\^’e  welcome  back  Editor  William  B. 
Ruggles.  Colonel,  Public  Relations  Officer,  from  Bris¬ 
bane,  New  Guinea,  Philippines,  Japan.  Columnist  Lynn 
lAindrum,  Lt.  Colonel,  lately,  AMG  Administrator  in 
Bavaria.  (Columnist  Sam  Acheson,  Major,  PRO,  Conti¬ 
nental  Advance  Command.  Staff  Correspon<lent8  Charles 
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THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  KGKO 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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NEW  HUH  IN 
aRCUUTION 

Last  month  The  New  Y ork  Times  eirciilatioii,  both 
weekday  and  Sunday,  went  lo  the  highest  January 
level  in  Times  history.  At  that  there  was  not  enough 
newsprint  to  meet  anything  like  the  full  demand. 

Weekday  sales  averaged  546,954 — a  gain  of  67,558 
over  January  1945  and  150,733  over  January  1944. 

Sunday  sales  averaged  877,706 — an  increase  of 
72,037  over  January  1945. 

Further  high  records  may  he  expected  when 
newsprint  supplies  become  more  plentiful,  because 
the  eagerness  of  readers  for  The  Times  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Sljie  Ntut  ]|ork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 
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Press  Institute  Formed 
For  Working  Newsmen 


,] 

\ 


1944 


Starts  in  Fall  with  6  Seminars; 
$142,000  Fund  Already  Provided 


PLANS  for  the  formation  of  the 

American  Press  Institute,  to 
consist  of  a  continuing  series  of 
seminars  for  working  newspa¬ 
per  men  of  similar  interests, 
were  enthusiastically  received 
by  editorial  executives  of  21 
newspapers  at  an  all-day  session 
Thursday  at  the  Waldort-Astoria. 
New  York. 

Beginning  in  September,  the 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  will  conduct 
.'ieminars  at  intervals  ranging 
from  two  to  four  weeks.  Each 
will  be  attended  by  a  group  of 
25  newspaper  men.  There  will 
be  six  seminars  the  first  year 
of  operation  occurring  every 
other  month. 

Tentative  plans  provide  for 
managing  editors  or  news  edi¬ 
tors  to  attend  the  first  sessions. 
The  second  will  be  for  city  edi¬ 
tors;  third,  editorial  writers: 
fourth,  picture  cxiitors;  fifth,  city 
hall  reporters;  and  sixth,  labor 
reporters. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  to  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  American  newspapers 
by  giving  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  men  of  all 
categories  to  study  and  discuss 
the  techniques  of  their  work  and 
the  social,  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  day. 

Director  of  the  Institute,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  will  be  Floyd 
Taylor,  now  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia.  He  is  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  man  since  1923,  except  for 
a  period  during  the  war  when 
he  was  sent  to  Chungking  by 
the  State  Department  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  in  handling  war  news  and 
in  the  training  of  Chine.se  news 
editors. 

Twenty-eight  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  have  donated  $142,- 
000  to  initiate  the  project.  This 
will  be  used  as  working  capital 
to  insure  the  operation  of  the 
Institute  for  two  years  and  de¬ 
fray  some  costs  involved  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  physical  plant  at 
Columbia  for  this  use.  Current 
“locating  costs  for  each  seminar 
will  be  defrayed  by  charging 


newspapers  that  send  men  to  at¬ 
tend  from  $300  to  $500  per  man 
for  tuition,  room  and  board. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  chairman 
of  the  Waldorf  conference  and 
originator  of  the  project,  esti¬ 
mated  a  year's  operating  cost.s 
would  be  around  $78,000.  Ten 
larger  newspapers  will  be  asked 
to  support  the  Institute  by  pay¬ 
ing  $3,000  for  which  they  wdll 
have  the  privilege  of  sending 
three  men  per  year  and  select¬ 
ing  the  seminars  which  they  will 
attend.  This  type  of  subsidy  will 
make  it  possible  for  other 
smaller  newspapers  to  send  120 
men  during  the  first  year  at  an 
average  cost  of  $400. 

Mr.  Brown  explained  that  all 
newspapers  may  contribute  to 
the  original  fund  and  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  solicitation  has  not  been 
made  for  this  purpose.  Those 
already  contributing  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  closed  corporation. 
Contributors  to  the  capital  fund 
have  no  priorities  in  sending 
men  to  the  Institute.  All  news¬ 
papers  are  eligible  to  send  men 
paying  the  charge  for  tuition, 
room  and  board. 

Mr.  Brown  revealed  the  idea 
came  to  him  on  observing  the 
success  of  editorial  conferences 
on  his  own  newspaper  at  which 
experts  and  authorities  on  vari¬ 
ous  problems  are  invited  to  sit 
in  with  editorial  writers  and  re¬ 
porters  to  discuss  those  topics. 
He  declared  it  has  proven  in¬ 


valuable  to  his  staff.  He  charac¬ 
terized  the  Institute  in  the 
nature  of  the  clinical  courses 
available  to  doctors  and  surgeons 
to  acquaint  them  with  new 
methods  and  techniques.  He 
tested  the  idea  among  newspaper 
friends,  then  approached  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Between  them  they 
solicited  the  funds  now  in  hand. 

There  will  be  no  faculty  for 
the  Institute.  Dean  Ackerman 
will  be  the  administrative  head. 
Mr.  Taylor  will  be  the  director 
and  he  will  have  an  assistant. 

A  program  of  seminars  and 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  will 
be  announced  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  Men  attending  will  room 
and  eat  together  either  in  a 
dormitory  on  campus  or  in  a 
private  house  at  Irvington. 
N.  Y.,  a  half  hour  from  the  city, 
inherited  by  the  university  from 
Coleman  du  Pont.  Final  deci¬ 
sion  on  this  is  yet  to  be  made. 
Authoritie.s  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  and  techniques  will  be 
asked  to  discuss  them  at  the 
seminars.  It  is  felt,  also,  that 
men  attending  will  benefit  great¬ 
ly  by  association  with  men  of 
similar  interests  from  other 
newspapers  in  exchange  of  ideas, 
etc. 

Depending  on  the  success  of 
the  Institute  during  the  first 
year.  Mr.  Brown  and  Dean  Ack¬ 
erman  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  seminars  might  be  doubled 
permitting  more  men  to  attend. 
It  was  also  hoped  that,  if  suc¬ 
cessful.  the  Institute  idea  might 
be  copied  in  other  cities. 

It  was  assured  that  probably 


William  B.  Buggies,  Dallas  News;  Lloyd  Gregory.  Houston  Post,  and 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the  American  ^ess  Institute. 
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Dean  Ackerman 


in  the  second  year  the  Institute 
would  conduct  a  seminar  for 
women  newspaper  writers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  housing  difficulties  it  is 
planned  to  confine  seminars  to 
men  during  the  first  year. 

If  response  from  newspapers 
to  this  idea  provides  more  ap¬ 
plicants  than  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  it  is  planned  that  Mr.  T^- 
lor  will  select  men  on  a  quality 
basis  to  attend.  All  effort  will 
be  made  to  permit  the  smaller 
newspapers  to  send  men  and 
also  to  keep  the  quality  as  high 
as  possible. 

T^e  session  of  the  editorial 
executives  at  the  Waldorf  re¬ 
vealed  the  very  thing  it  is  hoped 
others  will  receive  from  the 
seminars  and  from  being  to¬ 
gether  for  a  month.  Editors  and 
managing  editors  were  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  and  experiences  before 
the  meeting  was  an  hour  old. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  stressed  the  value 
of  an  interchange  of  ideas.  He 
felt  the  Institute  would  be  val¬ 
uable  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  but 
bring  newspaper  men  of  like  in¬ 
terests  together  for  a  month. 

Louis  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  representing 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
said  “this  is  the  greatest  single 
newspaper  project  undertaken 
in  my  time.” 

Dean  Ackerman  called  it  “pio¬ 
neering  for  education”  and  re¬ 
ported  that  his  outline  to  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  brought 
forth  statements  from  the  deans 
of  the  engineering  and  business 
schools  that  it  was  something 
they  should  also  be  doing. 

Ben  Reese,  managing  editor  of 
the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  saw 
in  the  Institute  the  value  of 
training  assistants,  young  men 
who  are  coming  up  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  take  over  executive 
positions. 

«  Continued  on  page  56) 
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Dailies  Demonstrate 
Versatility  in  Tieups 


ON  STRIKE  FRONT  IN  SAN  DIEGO 


A  cigar-chewing  plant  cop  is  swinging  at  William  Brunk,  San  Dis^o 
(Calii.)  Journal  photographer,  during  a  strike  at  an  aircraft  factory. 
Meanwhile,  another  Journal  cameraman.  Dave  Miller,  has  swung  into 
focus  for  a  Page  One  shot.  Brunk’s  flashbulb  holder  and  view  finder 
were  damaged  in  the  tussle,  but  he  saved  films  which  the  cop' 
_  sought  to  destroy- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Fob.  17*18 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fob.  18— U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 

Fobi  19-20  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Fob.  21— U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fob.  22-2.^ — Carolinas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting.  Carolina 
Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Fob.  23— Financial  Writers 
Assn.,  annual  dinner,  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. _  , 


«  „  moving  to  a  wing  of  the  Summit  schedules.  C 

New  Business . 4Z  Hotel  in  the  mountains  near  facilities,  sut 

Party  Line  .  . 12  Uniontown,  Pa.,  with  20  stall  rail  lines,  po 

Personals  35  niembers  and  their  ,  families-,  about  read 

o.  .  .  Others  went  to  Canton,  O.  to  Taxi  compai 

Photography  44  handle  engraving  and  printing  make  sugge: 

Promotion  .46  operations,  and  a  skeleton  staff  Meanwhile 

BacUo  . .40  remained  in  Pittsburgh.  other  strike 

cu  _  T-iL.  Philadelphia’s  two-day  transit  their  advert 

dhop  Taut  .  strike  was  taken  in  stride  by  Philadelphia, 

Short  Takes  .  18  the  newspapers.  Circulation  active  is  th 

Syndicates  .  26  schedules  were  readily  juggled  Co.,  whose 

Any  ■rtiHe  appverinit  In  thi*  pah-  and  methods  of  getting  em-  area  have  be 
lirstion  may  be  reproduced  provided  ployes  to  their  jobs  were  quick-  a  month.  D'c 
acknowledirmmt  I*  made  of  the  Editor  jy  worked  out.  appears  an  u 

*  Pubiuher  copyright  and  the  date  of  Inquirer  installed  benches  showing  ho' 

ItHO^o  •  ..  ev#  Fvvtiftla-o  K  Q  l/A  Iftct  ItT 
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Huge  Re-employment  Effort 
Cuts  Job  Openings  in  NYC 

Newcomers  Hove  Slight  Chance 
In  Field,  E.  &  P.  Survey  Indicates 
By  William  Reed 


UNLESS  you  are  willing  to  take 

one  of  the  lowest-paid  jobs  in 
the  newspaper  business  —  or 
have  the  qualifications  for  one 
of  the  highest — it  is  advisable 
to  avoid  New  York  in  seeking 
employment  today. 

That  is  the  conclusion  from 
an  Editob  &  Publisher  employ¬ 
ment  survey  which  revealed 
there  was  a  surplus  of  employes 
in  the  editorial,  business  and 
mechanical  departments  in 
nearly  every  large  newspaper 
in  the  city. 

There  is  an  occasional  open¬ 
ing  for  an  office  boy,  a  copy 
boy  or  an  apprentice;  there 
is  an  infrequent  need  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  business,  financial  or 
editorial  writer,  a  layout  man  or 
an  expert  in  the  mechanical  or 
business  departments.  But  for 
the  number  of  jobs  existing 
between  these  two  extremes, 
there  are  already  too  many  men 
who  have  first  claim  to  them. 

Re-employment  Policy 

It  all  comes  from  a  policy 
to  which  the  publishers  are 
committed.  That  is  to  give 
every  veteran  his  old  (or  a 
better)  job  back  and  to  absorb 
as  many  of  the  wartime  replace¬ 
ments  as  possible. 

According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  research  department  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  there  were  approximately 
10,000  persons  employed  in 
white-collar  occupations  of  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  before  the  war. 

About  3,000  of  these  job¬ 
holders  entered  the  service  and 
approximately  67%  of  their  jobs 
were  taken  by  wartime  replace¬ 
ments,  Assuming  that  these  po¬ 
sitions  were  filled  only  once 
during  the  war  period,  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  have  to  be  made  to 
absorb  at  least  2,000  people  not 
needed  before  the  war,  if  all 
the  veterans  come  back  to  re¬ 
claim  their  jobs. 

However,  the  assumption  that 
the  2,000  vacancies  were  filled 
only  once  is  erroneous.  Editors 
and  personnel  men  assert  that 
one  of  the  formidable  wartime 
employment  problems  was  that 
of  replacing  replacements.  An 
employe  who  was  hired  to  re¬ 
place  a  departing  inductee 
would  eventually  be  inducted 
himself  and  then  a  replacement 
had  to  be  found  for  him.  Some 
of  the  original  job-holders  were 
replaced  three  or  four  times. 
This  was  particularly  true  of 
young  employes. 

Turner  Catledge.  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  estimate.^  that  if 
all  the  original  job-holders  and 
replacements  had  returned  at 
once,  there  would  be  five  people 
for  every  two  jobs  involved. 


taking  the  number  of  jobs  as  a 
whole. 

To  date,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  most  of  the  veterans 
who  left  their  old  jobs  will  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  Several  editors 
put  the  estimated  proportion  of 
returnees  as  90%. 

The  guild  estimates  that  only 
30%  of  the  3,000  white-collar 
workers  who  left  for  the  service 
have  returned,  A  spot-check  of 
newspaper  personnel  records 
bears  out  the  accuracy  of  the* 
estimate  fairly  well. 

Of  the  894  employes  on  the 
Times  Honor  Roll,  for  example, 
only  235  had  returned  as  of 
Jan.  17.  Between  Sept.  1,  194.5 
and  Jan,  18,  1946,  83  vets  re¬ 
turned  to  their  old  jobs  on  the 
Herald  Tribune,  leaving  103  still 
in  the  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  News  has  already  re¬ 
employed  more  than  half  its  vet¬ 
erans.  These  figures,  however, 
are  for  all  employes,  while  the 
guild's  figures  include  only 
white-collar  workers. 

Carmen  Henry,  placement  di¬ 
rector  of  the  guild,  said  there 
are  only  about  20  cases  on  file 
of  people  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  to  make  jobs  for  re¬ 
turning  vets.  A  check  with  the 
newspapers  shows  the  number 
of  discharged  replacements  is 
small. 

New  Qualifications  Tested 

The  employment  situation 
within  the  newspaper  plant  is 
not  a  simple  case  of  giving  the 
veteran  his  old  job  back  and 
firing  his  replacement.  On  the 
whole,  newspaper  executives 
have  been  well  satisfii'd  with 
the  work  of  their  wartime  staffs, 
and  they  are  not  eager  to  allow 
men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  for  the  work  in  their 
particular  organizations  to  be 
thrown  on  the  general  labor 
market. 

At  the  same  time,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  give  the  return¬ 
ing  serviceman  a  better  job  if 
he  is  qualified  for  it.  The  Times 
and  the  Tribune,  for  example, 
have  a  stated  policy  that  every 
veteran  should  have  at  least  the 
base  pay  and  status  which  would 
have  automaticall.v  been  his  if 
he  had  not  been  absent. 

Every  publication  inve.stigated 
has  the  policy  of  giving  the  vet¬ 
eran  the  general  raises  in  pay 
which  were  made  during  the 
war  period  and  those  which 
may  have  accrued  as  the  result 
of  a  reclassification  of  his  old 
job. 

In  addition  to  this,  most  news¬ 
papers  have  instituted  a  plan 
whereby  returning  veterans 
may  state  their  cases  if  they 
believe  they  are  qualified  for 
better  jobs.  At  the  Post,  for 


example,  a  veteran  is  given  a 
hearing  during  which  he  may 
point  out  what  knowledge  or 
experience  he  may  have  gained 
during  the  war  which  fits  him 
for  a  better  classification. 

If  a  man  has  led  his  platoon 
in  an  attack  up  a  beach,  he  may 
be  judged  to  have  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Another  may  have  a 
better  personality  as  the  result 
of  his  military  career.  One 
copy  girl  who  did  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  in  the  service  was 
promoted  to  an  editorial  as- 
si.stant. 

Ideas  oi  Fairness 

Besides  such  plans  as  these, 
most  newspaper  executives  are 
making  changes  simply  because 
of  their  own  ideas  of  fairness. 

“I  had  one  former  office  boy 
return  here  as  a  submarine  com¬ 
mander,”  one  editor  said.  "It 
just  wasn't  fair  to  throw  a  man 
like  that  back  into  his  old  job. 

I  had  to  give  him  something 
better.” 

Additional  rc-sponsibilities  ac¬ 
quired  by  former  employes  dur¬ 
ing  their  wartime  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  are  also  under  much  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  former  18- 
and  19-year-old  cop.v  boys  are 
returning  in  their  middle  20's 
with  wives  and  families.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  these  men  are 
given  better  opportunities,  too. 

With  this  policy  of  up-grading 
returning  .service  people  when 
it  is  possible  and  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  absorb  the  wartime  re¬ 
placements,  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  already  are  faced  with 
formidable  problems  of  re.shap- 
ing  their  staffs. 

Everyone  agrees  generally 
with  Paul  A.  Tierney,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post,  who  said. 
“Simply  giving  jobs  to  your  re¬ 
placements  and  your  returning 
vets  Ls  not  enough.  It  takes 
more  than  leaf-raking  to  satisf.v 
everyone  concerned.  You've  got 
to  consider  the  individual  and 
his  particular  abilities  and 
throw  them  against  the  general 
needs  of  the  busine.ss.  We're 
moving  them  around  in  our 
plant,  transferring  them  from 
one  job  to  another,  up-grading 
whenever  possible,  trying  every¬ 
thing  to  give  our  people  jobs 
that  are  good  for  them  as  well 
as  us.” 

Applicants  Fill  Files 

Against  thLs  complicated  job- 
readjustment  pattern  within  the 
individual  newspaper  business 
has  come  the  impact  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  out-of-town  newspaper¬ 
men,  experienced  and  inexperi¬ 
enced,  veteran  and  non-veteran, 
seeking  jobs. 

Between  800  and  900  appli¬ 
cants  have  passed  through  the 
guild's  placement  bureau  alone 
since  last  July.  More  than  500 
have  applied  for  editorial  jobs 
with  the  Times  since  V-E  Day 
and  nine-tenths  of  these  have 
been  veterans.  Between  Sept. 
1.  1945  and  Jan.  18.  1946.  970 
applications  for  jobs  have  been 


'Samba  Ken  Lucas' 

The  Associated  Press  has 
sent  Wide  World  Photographer 
Ken  Lucas  oi  the  New  York 
office  on  a  tour  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Cuba,  he  shot  upwards 
oi  150  pictures  oi  Cuban  liie. 
He  was  so  well  received  by 
the  people  there  that  a  new 
dance,  "The  Samba  Ken 
Lucas"  was  named  ior  him  by 
a  popular  dance  team. 

He  will  visit  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  before  re¬ 
turning  in  luly. 


tiled  at  the  Herald-Tribune  and 
.582  of  these  were  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  The  same 
is  generally  true  for  the  other 
newspapers. 

Some  of  these  applicants  have 
had  excellent  qualifications. 
There  are  news  editors,  picture 
editors,  foreign  correspondents, 
and  members  of  the  OSS  and 
OWI  on  file  at  the  guild's  place¬ 
ment  bureau.  Applicants  at  the 
Times  have  come  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States, 
have  had  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
perience  on  good  newspapers, 
speak  several  foreign  languages, 
have  high  scholastic  records. 

"Most  of  them,”  commented 
Catledge,  “have  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  very  excellent 
people.'' 

The  majority  of  the  men  who 
have  hit  the  industry  as  a  whole 
have  had  very  little  experience 
beyond  that  acquired  in  public 
relations  and  allied  fields  in  the 
Army.  They  are,  in  the  words 
of  one  city  ^itor,  a  “tragic  lot.” 
They  have  been  inducted  into 
the  service  shortly  after  leaving 
high  school  or  college,  have  mar¬ 
ried  and  acquired  families  dur¬ 
ing  the  wartime  period.  They 
have  no  experience  and,  now 
in  their  middle  or  late  twenties, 
they  can't  take  time  to  get  it. 
Worst  of  all,  unlike  the  men 
who  have  come  from  small  town 
newspapers.  these  inexperi¬ 
enced,  would-be  newspapermen 
have  no  jobs  to  which  to  return 
if  they  can’t  find  employment  in 
New  Vork.  Many  of  those  who 
are  asking  for  jobs  are  not 
even  sure  that  they  want  to  be 
new.spapermen. 

Edward  J.  Dilts,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  applicants  who  pass 
through  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  in  the  city, 
.stated  that  between  80  and  85% 
of  the  men  who  came  to  him 
wore  not  "occupation  set.” 

“Many  of  them  need  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,”  he  said.  “Some 
of  them  have  spent  only  a  half- 
hour  a  week  doing  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  or  writing  for  mili¬ 
tary  newspapers,  and  they  think 
that  qualifies  them  for  a  new.s- 
paper  job.” 

But  even  those  who  have 
worked  full-time  in  a  military 
public  relations  office  are  not 
considered  to  be  “experienced’’ 
in  the  newspaper  sen.'e.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  editors  and  personnel  men 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Supreme  Court  Rules  Dailies 
Subject  to  Wage-Hour  Law 

Press  Freedom  Claim  "Without  Merit' 

Publishers  Must  Produce  Records 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington  —  The  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  has 
erased  any  existing  legal  doubt 
that  daily  newspapers  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Wage-Hour  law  and 
also  has  held  there  is  no  con¬ 
stitutional  ground  upon  which  a 
publisher  may  refuse  to  deliver 
up  his  records  and  books  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  supoena  issued  by 
the  administrator  of  that  sta¬ 
tute. 

Dismissing  another  conten¬ 
tion  that  has  been  advanced  by 
attorneys  for  daily  newspaper 
publishers,  the  court  upheld  a 
provision  of  the  law  ( the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act)  which 
frees  from  coverage  those 
papers  published  less  trequently 
than  daily. 

And.  in  still  another  ruling, 
the  justices  decreed  that  a  daily 
newspaper  is  covered  by  the  act 
even  though  none  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  crosses  a  state  line. 

Rutledge  Writes  Opinion 

Oklahoma  Press  Publishing 
Company,  and  News  Printing 
Company,  Inc.,  the  latter  of  New 
Jersey,  were  the  losing  peti¬ 
tioners  on  the  issues  first  stated 
above,  while  the  White  Plains 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York, 
lost  on  the  interstate  circulation 
point. 

Justice  Wiley  B.  Rutledge 
wrote  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Oklahoma  and  New  Jersey 
cases,  and  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  spoke  for  the  court  in 
the  New  York  decision.  Justice 
Frank  Murphy  entered  a  brief 
dissent  in  each  instance.  He 
disapproved  the  use  of  non-ju¬ 
dicial  subpoenas  and  felt  those 
of  an  administrative  officer 
could  lead  to  abuses.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Westchester  County 
case  he  wrote: 

“In  my  opinion,  a  company 
that  produced  99Vfe';  of  its 
products  for  local  commerce  is 
essentially  and  realistically  a 
local  business.  True,  of  1% 
of  its  production  is  for  inter- 
•state  commerce,  thus  subjecting 
it  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  when  and  If  exercised. 
But  that  fact  does  not  make  it 
any  less  a  local  business,  which 
we  have  said  Congress  plainly 
excluded  from  this  act.” 

Both  Rulings  7  to  1 

The  majority  opinions  carried 
in  each  instance  by  7-1  votes 
with  Justice  Jackson  not  parti¬ 
cipating.  Much  of  the  language 
of  the  decision  was  given 
over  to  a  recitation  of  proceed¬ 
ings  in  lower  courts  and  the 
defense  by  publishers  that  they 
were  not  required  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  “fishing  expe¬ 
ditions.” 

However,  Justice  RutU>dge 


and  his  associates  in  the  major¬ 
ity  agreed  upon  this  significant 
language: 

“Coloring  almost  all  of  peti¬ 
tioners’  position,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  them,  is  a  primary  mis¬ 
conception  that  the  First 
Amendment  knocks  out  any 
possible  application  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  the 
business  of  publishing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  The  ar¬ 
gument  has  two  prongs. 

“The  broadside  assertion  that 
petitioners  ‘couid  not  be  covered 
by  the  act'  for  the  reason  that 
‘application  of  this  act  to  its 
business  would  violate  its  rights 
as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendments'  is  without  merit. 
If  Congress  can  remove  ob¬ 
structions  to  commerce  by  re¬ 
quiring  publishers  to  bargain 
collectively  with  employes  and 
refrain  from  interfering  with 
their  rights  of  self-organization, 
matters  closely  related  to  elim¬ 
inating  low  wages  and  long 
hours.  Congress  may  likewise 
strike  directly  at  those  evils 
when  they  adversely  affect  com¬ 
merce.  The  Amendment  does 
not  forbid  this  or  other  regula¬ 
tion  which  ends  in  no  restraint 
upon  expression  or  in  any  other 
evil  outlawed  by  its  terms  and 
purposes. 

No  Singling  Out  of  Press 

“Petitioners’  narrower  argu¬ 
ment,  of  allegedly  invalid  clas¬ 
sification,  arises  from  the  stat¬ 
utory  exemptions  and  may  be 
shortly  dismissed.  The  conten¬ 
tion  drawn  from  the  exemption 
of  employes  of  small  newspap¬ 
ers  by  Section  13  (a)  (8)  de¬ 
serves  only  slightly  more  at¬ 
tention.  It  seems  to  be  twofold 
that  the  amendment  forbids 
Congress  to  ‘regulate  the  press 
by  classifying  it'  at  all  and  In 
any  event  that  it  cannot  use  the 
volume  of  circulation  or  size  as 
a  factor  in  classification.  Here 
there  was  no  singling  out  of  the 
press  for  treatment  different 
from  that  accorded  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.” 

More  critical  language  was 
indulged  to  dispo.se  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  claim  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty  against  unlaw¬ 
ful  search  and  seizure  is  violat¬ 
ed  by  attempted  “fishing  expe¬ 
ditions”  in  the  absence  of  for¬ 
mal  complaint  of  law  violation. 
Justice  Rutledge  wrote: 

“What  petitioners  seek  is  not 
to  prevent  an  unlawful  search 
and  seizure.  It  is  rather  a  total 
immunity  to  the  act’s  provisions, 
applicable  to  all  others  similar¬ 
ly  situated,  requiring  them  to 
submit  their  pertinent  records  for 
the  Administrator's  inspection 
under  every  judicial  safeguard. 

“Petitioners  plea  that  the 


Fourth  Amendment  places  them 
so  far  above  the  law  that  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  congres¬ 
sional  and  judicial  power  as 
those  powers  have  been  exerted 
here  only  raises  the  ghost  of 
controversy  long  since  settled 
adversely  to  their  claim. 

“.  ...  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  petitioners’  are  not 
the  only  rights  which  may  be 
involved  or  threatened  with 
possible  infringement.  Their 
employes’  rights  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  under  the  declared 
policy  of  Congress  also  would 
be  affected  if  petitioners  should 
enjoy  the  practically  complete 
immunity  they  seek.” 

Murphy's  Warning 

Justice  Murphy  did  not  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  findings  of  his 
associates  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  law  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  but  he  issued  this  warn¬ 
ing  on  procedure: 

“Perhaps  we  are  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  experiences  of 
the  past  to  appreciate  fully  the 
consequences  that  may  result 
from  an  irresponsible  though 
well-meaning  use  of  the  sub¬ 
poena  power.  To  allow  a  non¬ 
judicial  officer,  unarmed  with 
judicial  process,  to  demand  the 
books  and  papers  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  an  open  invitation  to  abuse 
of  that  power.  It  is  no  answer 
that  the  individual  may  refuse 
to  produce  the  material  de¬ 
manded. 

“Many  persons  have  yielded 
.solely  because  of  the  air  of 
authority  with  which  the  de¬ 
mand  is  made,  a  demand  that 
cannot  be  enforced  without  sub¬ 
sequent  judicial  aid.  Many  in¬ 
vasions  of  private  rights  thus 
occur  without  the  restraining 
hand  of  the  judiciary  ever 
intervening. 

“Only  by  confining  the  sub¬ 
poena  power  exclusively  to  the 
judiciary  can  there  be  any  in¬ 
surance  against  this  corrosion 
of  liberty.  Statutory  enforce¬ 
ment  would  not  thereby  be 
made  impossible.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  made  easier.  A 
people's  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  enforcement  of  a  statute  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
spect  for  individual  rights 
shown  in  the  enforcement  pro¬ 
cess.  Liberty  is  too  priceless  to 
be  forfeited  through  the  zeal  of 
an  administrative  agent.” 

In  the  Westchester  Count.v 
case,  a  group  of  employes  had 
sued  to  recover  for  overtime 
compensation,  liquidated  dam¬ 
ages  and  counsel  fees.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  defended  on 
the  ground  of  no  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  cited  the  exemption 
granted  small  newspapers  in  the 
less  frequently  than  daily  field, 
some  of  whose  circulation  ad¬ 
mittedly  crosses  state  lines. 

The  Supreme  Court  an¬ 
swered:  “The  choice  Congress 
made  was  not  the  exemption  of 
newspapers  with  small  out-of 
state  circulations  but  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  certain  types  of  small 


newspapers.  We  would  change 
the  nature  of  the  exemption  ‘ 

which  Congress  saw  fit  to  grant, 
if  we  applied  the  maxim  de  ^ 

minimis  to  this  type  of  case.”  ” 

William  L.  O'Donovan,  city  « 

editor;  Courtney  M.  Mabee,  as-  I 
sistant  city  editor,  and  Charles  J 
K.  Barnum,  Edward  G.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Norton  Mockbridge  and  ■ 

George  S.  Trow,  reporters,  were  I 

successful  in  appealing  the  prin-  J 

ciple  of  this  case. 

But  their  claims  for  overtime 
pay,  damages  and  lawyers’  fees 
were  not  passed  upon,  because 
Mr.  Douglas  explained,  the  New 
York  courts  did  not  deal  with 
this  matter.  The  applicability 
of  the  act  to  these  six  men,  he 
said,  was  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  their  work,  and  he  D 
left  this  to  the  New  York  courts. 

■The  White  Plains  Reporter  U 

suspended  publication  in  Fe^  P 
ruary,  1941.  n 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Pub-  li 

lishing  Company  and  News  ii 

Printing  Company  had  contend-  N 
ed  that  the  courts  must  say  that  il 
they  were  subject  to  the  Wage-  si 
Hour  Law  before  their  books 
were  inspected.  Justice  Rut-  p 

ledge  upheld  the  Government  b 

theory  that  a  brief  by  the  Wage- 
Hour  Administration  that  news-  t( 

papers  are  covered  by  the  act  e 
was  enough  to  justify  inspec-  v 

tion.  Mr.  Rutledge  continued:  fi 

Up  to  Administration  First  ^ 

“The  very  purpose  of  the  sub¬ 
poena  and  of  the  order,  as  oi  v 

the  authorized  investigation  is  ^ 

to  discover  and  procure  evi-  ^ 

dence,  not  to  prove  a  pending  ^ 

charge  or  complaint,  but  upon  ^ 

which  to  make  one  if,  in  the  f 

administrator’s  judgment,  the  ^ 

facts  thus  discovered  should 
justify  doing  so.” 

“Petitioners’  view,  if  accept¬ 
ed,”  Justice  Rutledge  wrote,  ? 

“would  stop  much  if  not  all  of  i 

investigation  in  the  public  in-  s 

terest  at  the  threshold  of  in-  ^ 

quiry.  and,  in  the  case  of  the  | 
administrator,  is  designed  avow-  * 

edly  to  do  so.  ^ 

“The  results  sustain  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  position  that  his  | 

investigation  function,  in  search-  ’ 

ing  out  violations  with  a  view  I 

to  securing  enforcement  of  the  ' 

act,  is  essentially  the  same  as  ^ 

the  grand  jury’s  or  the  court’s 
in  issuing  other  pretrial  orders 
for  the  discovery  of  evidence, 
and  is  governed  by  the  same 
limitations.” 

The  decision  was  specifically 
applied  to  the  Daily  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat,  both  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  the  Pater-  * 

son  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  ! 


Robert  Best  Held 

Robert  H.  Best,  former  U.  S. 
correspondent  in  Vienna,  was 
arrested  this  week  by  British 
authorities  and  held  for  Amer¬ 
ican  intelligence  officers.  He 
was  indicted  in  1943  for  trea¬ 
son  on  charges  of  broodcasting 
German  propaganda.  After 
Germany  declared  war  on  the 
U.  S.,  Best  chose  to  remain  in 
Germany  rather  than  leave 
with  other  reporters  and  dipio-  | 
mats,  it  has  been  alleged. 


EDITOR  &  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Febrsary  U. 
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Denver  Post’s  Noted  Editor 
Made  News  History  in  West 


Built  Paper  Into  Outstanding 
Property;  He's  Colorful  Figure 

By  Harold  Heroux 


DENVER,  Col.  —  William  C. 

Shepherd,  who  retired  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post  after  serving  the  newspaper 
nearly  40  years,  long  has  been 
listed  as  the  “most  powerful  and 
Influential  man”  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Ask  him  about 
it  and  he’ll  deny  it,  merely 
saying: 

“I  am  just  a  straight  newspa¬ 
perman — and  always  have 
been.” 

But  politicos  and  others  will 
tell  you  that  no  major  political, 
economic  or  any  other  proposal 
was  ever  introduced  without 
flrst  discussing  it  in  private  with 
"Shep,”  as  he  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  West. 

A  favorable  nod  from  “Shep” 
was  the  go-ahead  signal — and 
the  proviso  was  that  the  Post  got 
the  first  break  on  the  story.  An 
unfavorable  nod  sent  the  plan¬ 
ners  back  into  a  huddle  to  re¬ 
form  their  lines  or  to  drop  their 
plan. 

Worked  Long,  Often 

At  his  retirement  age  of  71, 
the  white-haired,  active  veteran 
is  the  only  member  of  the  Post 
staff  that  came  into  the  office 
seven  days  per  week.  He  kept 
tab  on  everything.  And  nobody 
is  known  to  have  put  anything 
over  on  him,  at  any  time. 

Since  the  time  that  “Shep” 
took  over  as  the  Post’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  in  1913,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  grew  tre¬ 
mendously.  In  1913,  the  Post’s 
dally  circulation  was  liO.OOO  and 
on  Sunday  was  90,000.  Today, 
the  Post’s  c  i  r  c  u  1  a  t  i  o  n — as 
Shep”  turns  the  reins  over  to 
E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  the  succe.ssful, 
former  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian — is  in  excess  of  210,- 
500  daily  and  314,000  on  Sunday. 

From  the  day  he  started  his 
career  in  Denver  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  just  out  of  high  .school, 
"Shep”  has  seen  many  of  the 
city’s  dailies  disappear.  They 
vanished  because  of  the  growing 
dominance  of  the  Post. 

Gone  are  the  Colorado  Sun, 
Denver  Times,  Denver  Republi¬ 
can  and  Denver  Express. 

In  fact,  Denver  has  only  one 
other  daily  today  besides  the 
Post — the  tabloid  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  published  mornings 
by  Scripps-Howard. 

Despite  the  News’  presence  in 
the  morning  field.  “Shep”  has 
always  taken  the  attitude  that  a 
storj'  was  not  “news  until  it 
was  published  in  the  Post.” 

This  is  best  illustrated  in 
"Shep’s”  handling  of  the  news. 
Let  any  story  break  after  the 


Post’s  final  afternoon  edition. 
The  next  day,  the  Post  will 
treat  the  story,  not  as  a  “folo 
yarn  ”  with  reporters  trying  to 
dig  up  new’  developments,  but 
will  use  it  as  it  first  broke— it 
being  "Shep’s”  idea  that  the 
Po-st’s  yarn  is  the  “first”  that 
any  of  his  readers  had  seen  of 
the  story. 

A  good  illustration  of  this 
came  last  month  when  the  Post’s 
first  edition,  by  mi.stake  accord¬ 
ing  to  "Shep’.s”  rules,  played  a 
“folo  story”  on  the  Degnan  mur¬ 
der  ca.se  at  Chicago. 

This  story  told  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  manhunt, 
the  child’s  torso  having  been 
found  the  night  before.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  Post  dropped 
the  “folo  yarn”  and  used,  with 
an  eight-column  banner,  the 
story  of  the  finding  of  the  torso, 
virtually  the  same  story  played 
by  morning  papers  throughout 
the  nation  many  hours  before. 

Many  people  have  looked 
upon  “Shep”  as  a  dictator. 
They  point  to  Denver’s  radio 
set-up.  There  are  five  stations 
in  Denver  and  the  rival  Rocky 
Mountain  News  publishes  the 
log  of  all  five.  The  Post  pub¬ 
lishes  the  log  of  only  three  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  ground  that  it 
hasn’t  space  for  the  logs  of  the 
other  two. 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  omitted  from  the  Post’s 


log  has  a  case  pending  in  the 
state  supreme  court,  alleging 
“discrimination”  against  his  sta¬ 
tion  by  the  Post. 

The  rival  News  gave  promi¬ 
nent  play  to  Shepherd’s  retire¬ 
ment.  citing  that  he  had  been 
editor-publisher  for  13  years 
since  the  death  of  F.  G.  BorUils, 
and  before  that  20  years  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  four  years  as 
news  editor  under  Bonfils. 

The  News  called  Shepherd’s 
retirement  the  “end  of  a  Denver 
newspaper  epoch”  as  the  story 
stressed  that  “Shep  ”  first  became 
a  power  during  the  hey-days  of 
Bonfils  and  his  partner,  the  late 
Harry  G.  Tammen. 

Many  of  the  Bonfils-Tammen 
hard-hitting  policies  were  con- 
tiniu'd  under  “Shep.” 

Learned  the  Hard  Way 
Shep’s”  early  days,  said  the 
News’  story  ( written  by  Lee 
Ca.sey.  another  veteran  of  Den¬ 
ver  journalism  i  were  the 
“rough  days  of  Denver  journal¬ 
ism.  through  the  period  that  has 
been  .so  widely  publicized  in 
■Timberline’  and  other  books.” 

Shepherd  fought  his  way  up 
in  those  rough  days,  if  he  gave 
no  quarter  he  asked  none,  and 
he  learned  in  a  hard,  tough 
school. 

The  News  pointed  out  that  the 
Post,  in  those  days,  became 
known  as  the  “noisiest”  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country,  and  it 
operated  a  circus  and  a  coal 
business  in  connection  with  the 
newspaper. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
News’  story — which  had  .several 
pointed  verbal  barbs  inter¬ 


Denver  Post  Directors.  Helen  Bonfils,  ’’Shep,"  and  E.  R.  Campbell 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHIRfer  Pebryory  U,  1t4« 


woven  in  its  compliments — 
“Shep”  laughed: 

“I’m  no  epoch — I’m^  just  a 
straight  newspaperman.” 

Asked  about  the  newspaper 
game  as  a  profession  for  aspiring 
journalists,  “Shep”  told  Editor 
&  Publisher: 

“It’s  a  good  game  if  you  get 
a  good  job!” 

A  blunt,  forthright  individual 
who  has  always  avoided  per¬ 
sonal  publicity,  he  was  reluctant 
to  talk,  saying: 

“I  know  what  you  want  - 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
Bonfils-Tammen  days.  Well,  I’m 
not  going  to  talk  about  them.’’ 

The  careers  of  Bonfils  and 
Fammen  in  Denver,  with  an  off- 
shot  in  Kansas  City,  form  part 
of  the  most  colorful,  if  not  the 
most  lurid,  chapters  in  American 
journalism. 

Asked  if  he  planned  to  write 
a  book  on  his  own  successful 
career.  “Shep”  replied: 

“I  have  no  such  plans  now.” 

“What  are  your  plans?” 

"I’m  going  to  take  a  desk  in 
the  editorial  room;  I’m  going  to 
smoke  cigars  and  keep  a  keen 
interest  in  the  news  of  the  day.” 

Yes,  that’s  what  retirement 
will  mean  to  “Shep.”  He  will 
retire  to  follow  his  one  and  only 
hobby — the  Denver  Post. 

Had  Many  'Stars* 

During  his  days  as  an  editor. 
‘  Shep”  had  on  his  staff  some  of 
the  nation’s  foremost  newspa¬ 
permen  and  newswomen.  In  the 
list  can  be  included  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper, 
Gene  Fowler,  Barry  Faris, 
Charles  Van  Loan,  Nell  Brink- 
ley,  Fay  King,  Winifred  Black. 
Bide  Dudley.  George  Creel,  Jack 
Carberry,  Walter  Juan  Davis 
and  others. 

“I  believe  this  paper  has  sent 
up  to  the  ‘big  time’  more  writers 
and  artists  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  America,”  said  “Shep,” 
a  little  pride  flowing  in  his  voice 
although  he  insisted  he  didn’t 
want  to  “answer  any  more  ques¬ 
tions.” 

This  interviewer,  once  a 
sports  editor,  got  “Shep.”  once 
the  sports  editor  of  the  Denver 
Times,  to  “open  up  a  little 
when  we  swung  some  questions 
around  to  sports. 

"I  think.  ’  he  said,  “that  tin- 
job  of  sports  editor  is  the  best 
training  for  the  job  of  publisher 
that  exists. 

“And  here’s  my  reason:  a 
sports  editor  is.  at  once  and  the 
same  time,  a  city  editor,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  a  reporter,  a  news 
editor,  and  other  things. 

“He  must  perform  all  of  the.se 
chores  daily  and  do  them  well, 
whereas  a  city  editor  is  just  a 
city  editor,  an  editorial  writer  is 
just  an  editorial  writer,  etc.  The 
sports  editor  gets  the  best  all- 
around  training — and  it  fits  him 
for  the  bigger  job.  ” 

Then  “Shep”  turned  to  the 
career  of  Charlie  Van  Loan. 
“Shep’s”  own  sports  editor  of 
years  ago.  Said  “Shep”: 

“He  was  a  helluva  good  all- 
around  man.  He  used  to  get 
out  the  weekly  Post — called  the 
’Great  Divide’  all  by  himself. 
And  he  did  a  marvelous  job.” 

Van  Loan  later  became  a 
famed  writer  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Agencies  Accept  Use 
Of  Optional  Dates 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 


AGENCIES  placing  national  ac¬ 
counts  aren't  complaining 
much  these  days  about  having 
to  give  newspapers  optional 
dates  lor  their  insertions. 

They  learned  when  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  first  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  if  the  newspapers 
were  to  distribute  their  space 
equitably,  options  of  two  or 
three  days  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
as  long  as  a  month,  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 

By  and  large,  the  condition 
h-i.-^n't  inconvenienced  adver- 
ti.sers  seriously.  The  longe.st 
delay.s  have  been  experienced 
in  ads  of  an  institnt.unal  na¬ 
ture.  Commodity  ads  with  im-’ 
niediacy  and  urgency  about 
them  generally  have  been  given 
the  nece.'.sary  piiority. 

The  agencie.-,  are  pia'pared  to 
continue  with  it  as  long  as  Iht* 
need  exi.-t-.  they  have  leporlcd 
to  EDITOH  &  Pi  IM.I.SlIKll. 

Not  Nev/ 

While  ii^  broadened  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  war.  the  ii.se  of 
optional  dauvs  i.s  not  a  new  de¬ 
velopment.  of  cour.'-a*.  Before 
the  war.  many  new'papc i.s  re¬ 
quired  .several  davs  leeway  in 
accepting  large-.space  ads. 

If  the  advertiser  could  hc'  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  dela.v  b\-  get¬ 
ting  a  good  position  for  the  ad. 
very  well.  Many  ni'wspapers 
tric'd  to  do  that.  Today,  it's  a 
matter  of  giving  ample  leeway 
or  not  being  able  to  get  the 
space  at  all. 

Last  week,  an  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  survey  showed  that 
most  newspapers  are  readv  to 
take  on  the  bulk  of  whatevc'r 
national  advertising  is  offered. 
if  the  nece.ssary  options  are 
granted  ( E&P.  Feb.  9.  p.  38). 

Typical  of  the  reactions  of 
agency  men  questioned  on  it 
by  E  &  P  was  this,  from  an 
executive  handling  large  food 
accounts: 

“We're  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  newsprint 
situation  is  still  very  tough.  A.s 
far  as  I'm  concerned  no  new.s- 
paper  I've  dealt  with  has  been 
unfair.  I've  gone  along  with 
them.  If  they  haven't  been 
able  to  give  me  the  date  I've 
w,’anted.  the  next  best  was  all 
right,  or  the  next,  if  nccessar.v. 
I'll  continue  to  go  along  with 
them." 


Western  Art  Show 
To  Open  Feb.  19 


4A's  Meet  Set  InsuTCOice  Firm 

ih.  1946  .»nu.i  Gives  Agents 

Of  the  American  Afsociation  oi 

Advertieing  Agencies  will  be  An  Ad  Service 


tributed  products  down  to  mere 
fractions  of  what  they  were  a 
quarter-century  ago. 

Philco  table-model  radios  for 
instance.  went  down  from 
$167.50  in  1928  to  $9.9.5  in  1941; 
Timken  oil  burners  from  $625 
in  1925  to  $299  in  1941;  Frigi- 
daire  refrigerators  from  $7.50  in 
1921  to  $155  in  1941:  Packard 


held  at  the  Waldorf- Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  April  10-11. 
The  4A's  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee.  of  which  Richard  Comp- 
tion,  president  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
chairman,  will  handle  the 
convention  program. 


4A's  Add  to  Staff 
In  New  York  Office 


A  local  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  service  for  agents  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Standard  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  to  provide  agents  with  ef¬ 
fective  layouts  and  copy  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  space  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
agent,  but  the  ads  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  a  size  which  should  al¬ 
low  for  insertion  at  a  very  low 
cost  in  local  community 


carSjfrom  $4,100  in  1912  to  $1,- 
375  in  1941:  Eastman  box  cam- 


Lieut.  Comm.  Richard  L. 
Scheidker,  now  on  terminal 


eras  from  $25  in  1890  to  $1  in 
1940.  etc. 

“No  one  claim.s  advertising 
i.s  perfect, "  the  I  older  concludes, 
■'but  we  DO  CLAIM,  and  the 
proof  is  overwhelming,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  i.s  one  of  .America's 
;;realest  constructive  forces — 
creating  jobs,  creating  lower 
costs,  creaiing  comlorts  that 
make  American  lives  easier. 
-iir4T.  longer,  riclier  belter,  hap¬ 
pier;  rrealing  the  highest  wages 
and  highest  liv'ng  .stantiard.s 
throughout  the  entire  world.'' 

Tf.s  amnumitinn  G<'.  a  copy 
of  if  if  you  ran.  Tlie  Block  firm 
i.s  at  40i)  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 


The  first  ad  in  this  series  cap- 
aned:  "Reconversion  Brings  Its 


Muw  v#ii  tjQjjpjj.  ••Reconversion  Brings 

leave  from  the  Navy,  and  Lee  Jj^oblems”  already  has  been 


Morse  Rich  recently  released  ,  ^  to  Standard  Insurance 

from  the  Coast  Guard,  have 


iiuiii  iinr  vjiuuiu,  iidvc; 

joined  the  stall  at  Executive  ^ 


lilt*  Mctli  cftl  AJAttUllVi;  ^  ^ 

Headquarters  of  the  American  A  letter  to  apnts  announcing 


Association  of  Advertising  tl'*®  service  states. 


Getting  Them  in  the  Air 

l.OC'KHKKD  Aiierail  Coro,  i.s 

lo'ing  no  time  in  capitalizing 
on  the  ix'cord.s  Ix'ing  <'.'(ablishi-d 
by  its  "Constellation  ■  in  long- 
range  pa.s.senger  (lights.  Using 
an  approach  uncommon  in  the 
transportation  industry,  the 
company,  instead  of  appealing 
to  carriers,  is  putting  pressure 
on  them  through  the  consumer. 

Ford  Sibley  of  Foote.  Cone  & 
Belding,  Lockheed's  agcnc.v. 
calls  it  an  attempt  to  “sell  high 
unit  cost  industrial  equipment 
by  utilizing  the  force  of  ex¬ 
pressed  consumer  demand:  by 
applying  well-known  principles 
of  consumer  market  re.search. 
advertising,  publicity  and  mer¬ 
chandising  to  what  i.s  generally 
considered  .solely  an  industrial 
sales  nroblem." 

I.ockhef'd's  ad.s.  now  being 
placed  in  national  magazines 
and  in  metropolit.an  newspaners. 
feature  the  shark-nosed  plane, 
thf'  "Famous  I.ockheed  Constel¬ 
lation."  and  u’-gp  travelers  to 
make  reservations  now!”  on 
the  airlines  using  those  ships. 


remain  the  same. 


ampaig^nd  an 


d  ^^^ccountd 


■By  Betty  Feezel- 


Cost  o!  Living 

THERE  ARE  still  some  un¬ 
regenerate  souls  around  who 
wail  that  advertising  adds  un¬ 
told  millions  to  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  each  year.  A  few  of  them 
may  be  converted  by  a  folder 
just  issued  bv  Paul  Block  &  As¬ 
sociates.  publishers'  representa¬ 
tive. 

The  folder  proves,  with  cold 
figures,  that  advertising,  by 
.stimulating  mass  demand,  has 
brought  prices  of  nationally-dis- 


Los  Axceles — Adverti.sers  and 
advertising  ageneie.s  in  every 
leading  citv  in  the  11  Wc.stern 
States  will  be  reprc.sented  in  the 
first  annual  exhibition  of  'West 
Coast  advertising  and  editorial 
art  which  opens  here  Feb.  19 
for  a  two-week  showing. 

Sponsored  by  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
exhibition  i.s  being  established 
as  an  annual  affair  to  display  the 
talents  of  western  artists  and 
illustrators.  It  is  patterned  af¬ 
ter  the  art  directors'  exhibit 
held  annually  in  New  York. 


Pillsbury  Push 

PILLSBURY  MILLS.  INC.,  be¬ 
gins  this  month  its  spring  pro¬ 
motional  drive  to  boost  flour 
sales.  On  schedule  for  black 
and  white  ads  are  100  new.spa- 
pers  and  also  the  American 
Weekly.  Full-color  ads  will  be 
run  in  magazines  including  This 
Week.  The  ads  offer  Pillsbury’s 
No-Knead  recipe  book,  which  in¬ 
cludes  time-saving  recipes  for 
home  bread  baking  via  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 


For  Formal  Attire 
CONVINCED  that  New  York 
has  a  $75,000,000  potential 
business  in  formal  and  wedding 


Agencies  in  New  York.  "We  feel  that  the  advert!^ 

Comm.  Scheidker  will  be  in  ments  we  will  provide  will 
charge  of  creative  and  promo-  greatly  assist  in  making  yovtt  — 

tional  activities  for  AAAA.  He  agency  better  known,  in  educa^ 

wa-i  previou.^ly  vicepresident  ting  your  prospects  to  the  new 

and  New  Orleans  manager  for  for  in.surance,  and  in  urging  the 

the  Anfonger  Advertising  Agen-  importance  of  consulting  your  — 

cy,  Inc.  of  St.  Louis.  office.  n 

Mr.  Rich,  who  completed  “it  might  be  well  to  mention  ^ 
three  and  one-half  years  of  mill-  here  that  any  advertising,  to  be  . 
tary  service,  joins  the  media  and  effective,  must  be  consistent  H 

le.search  department  of  AAAA  Therefore,  to  get  results,  you  * 

as  assistant  to  Herald  Beck-  must  be  prepared  to  continue 

j'lrdcn.  assistant  executive  sec-  your  advertising  over  a  consid- 

letary.  Formerly  with  Merritt-  erable  period.”  "1 

Cliapman  &  Scott  Corp.  of  New  agent’s  name  is  placed  on  1 

York,  he  previously  served  with  ^  permanent  mailing  list  to  re-  de( 
several  advertising  agencies  in  either  a  mat  or  a  stereo  set 

a  media  capacity.  quantity  desired  each  eh 

.Tames  F.  Fix  has  returned  to  ^^gnth  as  the  advertisements  are  ; 
•?*  available. 

AAAA  to  handle  activities  of  its  a  ne 

Export  Information  Bureau  af-  inj 

ter  three  years  with  the  Army  Joins  Ad  6ur@aU  foi 

Air  Forces.  John  Holzapfel,  after  three  i  I®; 

H  WT  4^1  years  with  the  Army,  has  joined  I 

Agency  Name  Change  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  i  “ 

Moser  &  Cotins  New  York  American  Newspaper  Publish-  |  * 

City  Corp..  formed  four  years  ers  Association,  as  assistant  re-  ^ 

ago  by  H.  L.  Hicks  and  E.  Har-  search  manager,  it  was  an-  j  ,. 
old  Greist  has  changed  its  name,  nounced  this  week.  He  will 
a.s  of  Feb,  15,  to  Hicks  &  Greist,  assist  William  G.  Bell,  research  4 
Inc.  Officers,  executives,  staff  manager,  in  the  Bureau’s  ex-  I 
and  location  at  420  Lexington  panded  new  market  re.search  I  'tl 
remain  the  same.  program.  I  m. 


dresses,  the  Formal  Dinner  and 
Wedding  Dress  Guild,  Inc.,  new¬ 
ly  formed  organization  within 
the  membership  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute,  has  adopted 
a  six-point  program.  Included  in 
the  planning  is  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads  “to  cre¬ 
ate  a  consciousness  of  fornial 
attire.”  Members  will  advertise 
individually  also  and  retail  tie- 
ins  will  be  arranged. 


Maytag  Copy 

AN  extensive  publication  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  its  washer 
and  ironer  line  has  been  started 
by  the  Maytag  Company,  New- 

l  Continued  on  page  52) 
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SOME  CURRENT  HEADLINES  TREATED  IN  THE  CARTOON  MANNER 


2  Dailies  Ban  La  Guardia  Copy; 
He  Visions  Air  As  News  Medium 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


"I  WILL  attack  newspapers 
whenever  the  occasion  arises.  ’ 
declared  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia. 
settling  back  in  his  office  easy 
chair. 

‘  I  don’t  feel  that  I  have  been 
fairly  treated  by  the  New  York 
newspapers,”  he  protested,  push¬ 
ing  his  glasses  far  up  on  his 
forehead  in  a  characteristic 
gesture. 

“As  I  see  it  the  great  hope  of 
accurate  information  is  in  the 
air,”  continued  New  York  City’s 
ex-mayor  who  started  the  city’s 
radio  station  so  he  could  speak 
directly  to  the  people. 

His  Special  Targets 
“I  think,”  he  prophesied, 
"that  weekly  new's  summaries, 
magazines,  pamphlets  facsimile, 
television  and  voice  will  take 
the  place  of  your  dailies.  I 
think  television  is  going  to  play 
havoc  with  your  advertising.” 

Publi.shers  who,  he  said,  ar¬ 
rogate  the  freedom  of  the  press 
to  themselves  and  hide  their 
responsibility  behind  the  an¬ 
onymity  of  the  masthead  would 
continue  to  be  targets  of  his  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts  over  WJZ  Sun¬ 
days,  his  column  spoirsored  in 
newspaper  ads  by  Sachs  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  and  his  articles 
1  for  PM,  he-  indicated. 

“I  never  tried  to  have  a  single 
solitary  individual  fired  any 
time,  any  place,  anywhere,”  he 
denied  categorically  as  he  fin¬ 
ished  checking  with  E  &  P 
through  a  list  of  reporters  al¬ 
legedly  so  treated. 

The  Hat  ran  into  the  first 
anag  in  his  press  attack  this 
week.  The  Sachs  ad  with  his 
column,  “Under  the  Hat,”  at¬ 
tacking  a  New  York  Dailn  News 
editorial  was  refused  by  the 
News  and  Herald  Tribune, 
printed  only  by  the  New  York 


Times.  It  was  not  offered  to  any 
other  papers,  E  «e  P  was  told. 

The  News  refused  the  ad  with¬ 
out  comment:  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  a  rule  which  bans  copy 
derogatory  of  a  business. 

Homeopathic  Treatment' 

“This  won’t  stop  it,”  La 
Guardia  declared.  “Why  that’s 
the  whole  purpose.  I’ll  use  the 
homeopathic  treatment.” 

Just  back  from  Brazil,  La 
Guardia  .seemed  reluctant  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  a  journalist  or 
his  two  radio  programs,  one  col¬ 
umn  and  one  article  weekly  a 
full-time  career. 

“Don’t  call  be  a  columnist.  ” 
he  objected.  "I’m  just  a  citizen 
expre-ssing  his  viewpoint.” 

Career? — “At  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  criticized  I  consider  it  a 
mission,”  he  stated. 

“I  am  very,  very  fretful  about 
the  abuses  of  the  press,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “When  we  say  free 
press  we  mean  free  press  for 
everybody,  but  the  publishers 
have  tried  to  corner  it  for  them- 
-selves.” 

Radio  Doing  the  Job 

Newspapers  have  lost  the 
leadership  in  presenting  news, 
he  believes. 

Radio  not  only  will  do  the 
news  job,  in  his  opinion,  “I 
think  that  they  are  doing  it 
now.” 

“People  have  been  listening 
for  several  hundred  thousand 
years  longer  than  they  have 
been  reading,”  he  commented. 
“They’ve  been  seeing  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  years 
before  they  were  reading.  So 
when  they  have  the  combination 
of  listening  and  seeing,  then  my 
troubles  will  be  over.” 

As  the  ex  -  mayor  talked, 
though  his  voice  remained  quiet. 
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Ads  Eliminated 

San  Antonio,  Tex — San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening 
News  eliminated  all  retail 
store  advertising  Feb.  13  and 
14,  because  oi  a  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  newsprint  on  hand.  A 
front  page  box  said  carload 
shipments  due  several  days 
ago  had  been  held  up  at  the 
mill  or  in  transit 


it  turned  more  clipped  and  cyn¬ 
ical,  punctuated  with  bitter 
quips. 

“You  can’t  hit  the  editor  or 
pubiisher  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  below  the  belt — he  hasn’t 
any.” 

“You  know  I’m  not  afraid  of 
the  press;  I’m  not  afraid  of 
what  you’re  going  to  write. 
You  don’t  know  it,  my  ehild. 
but  you’re  being  used  in  a 
vicious  lying  campaign.  ...  . 

“Yes,  when  I  say  lie.  I  say 
that  any  editor  who  said  that  I 
tried  to  have  any  reporter  fired 
knows  he  was  lying  and  is  iying 
in  a  vicious  campaign.  .  .  .” 

“That’s  all  these  publishers 
can  do — trying  to  create  ill- 
feeling  for  me  with  the  pre.ss 
outside  of  New  York.” 

Was  the  column  on  the  Daily 
News  libelou.s?  he  was  asked. 

“Libelous,  libelous?  Since 
when  is  a  publisher  sensitive  to 
libel.  Libelous!  That’s  a  hot 
one.  Let  me  make  a  memor¬ 
andum  of  that  before  I  forget 
it.”  And  he  bustled  over  to 
his  desk  and  wrote  something 
down. 

How  long  will  the  ex-mayor’s 
journalistic  career  continue? 

“I  will  remain  active  in  any 
way  that  I  have,”  he  stated, 
mentally  climbing  upon  a  plat¬ 
form,  “for  better  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  cleaner  politics,  honest 
journalism,  even  when  I  only 
have  a  soapbox  left.” 


Dayton  Papers 
Helped  Avert 
Power  Strike 

Dayton,  O.  —  A  tremendous 
weight  of  public  opinion  was 
brought  into  action  by  The 
Dayton  Journal-Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  when  a  power 
strike  threatened  this  city. 

When  negotiations  between 
the  Dayton  Power  and  Light 
Company  and  the  Utility  Work¬ 
ers  Union  (CIO)  broke  down, 
the  Journal  (morning)  and  the 
Herald  (evening)  went  into  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  front  page  of  both 
papers  there  appeared  on  Jan. 
26,  the  following: 

1.  A  two-column  editorial, 
signed  by  Lewis  B.  Rock,  pub¬ 
lisher,  warning  the  public  of 
the  serious  effects  of  a  power 
.strike. 

2.  Comments  by  more  than 
100  prominent  Daytonians,  who 
pointed  out  that  such  a  break¬ 
down  of  electric  power  would 
affect  every  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  A  3-column  protest  form  in 
which  the  signer  demanded  that 
the  union  and  the  company  ne¬ 
gotiate  until  a  .settlement  was 
effected. 

The  response  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  newspapers. 
More  than  3,700  persons  signed 
the  protest  forms  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  newspapers.  Many 
persons  circulated  the  petitions 
in  their  neighborhoods.  Many 
writers  commended  the  new.s- 
papers  for  their  stand. 

The  letters  were  taken  to 
Wa-shington  at  the  outset  of  a 
conference  of  union  and  com¬ 
pany  officials  called  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach.  The.v  were  presented 
by  Rock  to  Leslie  Eichel,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  labor  department’s 
information  divi-sion. 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


Package  Advertising 
Has  Timely  Appeal 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT  .  .  .  there 
is  "something  new  under  the 
sun"  every  month,  in  local  ad¬ 
vertising  tips  for  old  as  well  as 
new  business  ...  it  you  train 
your  solicitors  to  use  their  heads 
as  well  as  their  feet  ...  if  you 
as  a  manager  use  your  head  as 
well  as  your  seat!  Each  month 
you  have  a  blueprint  of  what  to 
do  ...  if  you  look  for  it.  As  a 
break-in  period  on  copywriting 
for  those  new  solicitors,  it's  a 
month  by  month  natural  train¬ 
ing  course  in  ad-writing  and  sell¬ 
ing  .  .  .  seeing  what  can  be  done 
with  special  events  and  dates. 
Copy  small  maybe,  but  it’s  good 
training! 

*  •  • 

HOW?  .  .  .  WHEN?  .  .  .  WHERE? 

.  .  .  Take  the  old  Idea  of 
"Packaged  Advertising"  origi¬ 
nated  several  years  ago  by  this 
writer  .  .  .  but  forever  new  as 
long  as  you  have  new  businesses 
being  opened,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  today!  Don’t  try 
to  sell  them  too  large  space  to 
begin.  .  .  .  Use  packages  of  small 
sizes  running  over  a  number  of 
weeks!  Distribute  your  list  of 
small  new  businesses  or  old  non¬ 
advertising  businesses  to  your 
new  solicitors.  They  will  pre¬ 
pare  series  of  ads  before  solicit¬ 
ing!  Each  knows  accounts  others 
have,  so  make  it  a  contest! 
Check  yourself,  all  copy  pre¬ 
pared  before  it  goes  out.  If  one 
man  doesn’t  .sell  his  idea  and 
copy  to  the  .shoe  shop  .  .  .  don’t 
throw  away  the  effort!  Have 
him  swap  his  kit  to  the  solicitor 
who  didn't  sell  the  Florist!  For 
March  then  .  .  .  coming  up  and 
two  weeks  leeway! 

•  •  * 

STATE  HOLIDAYS!  ...  and  a 
number  of  them!  Many  new 
people  in  your  section  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  your  history  .  .  . 
many  old  ones  forgetful  ...  all 
of  them  interested!  Any  unusual 
fact  about  your  state’s  history 
good  for  an  intriguing  head  ... 
always  a  tie  in  with  merchan¬ 
dise!  Why  the  name?  Where  the 
first  settlement?  How  many 
Presidents?  What  was  first  in¬ 
dustry?  Get  out  your  fact  book! 

March  ( 1 )  Nebraska  State 
Day.  .  .  .  ( 2 )  Texas  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day.  .  .  ( 3 )  Florida  Ad¬ 

mission  Day.  ...  (4)  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Charter  Day  and  Vermont 
Joined  the  Union.  .  .  .  (15)  An¬ 
drew  Jack.son  Day  in  Tennessee. 
Maine  Admission  Day.  .  .  .  (16) 
James  Madison  born.  .  .  .  (18) 
Grover  Cleveland  Birthday.  .  .  . 
(25)  Maryland  Day. 

Try  these  on  your  new  solic¬ 
itors  for  copy  angles  .  .  .  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn't  hurt  for  some  of 
your  old  ones! 

•  •  • 

OTHER  SPECIALS!  These  too 
good  teething  rings  for  those 
new  onesi  The  Red  Cross  Drive 
coming  up.  .  .  .  Shrove  Tuesday 
with  Mardi  Gras  in  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Louisiana.  .  .  .  Girl 


Scout  Week  to  March  18.  .  .  . 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  17th.  .  .  .  Na¬ 
tional  Hobby  Week  to  23rd.  .  .  . 
Wild  Life  Restoration  Week  to 
23rd.  .  .  .  "Sweet  Spring”  2st. 
.  .  .  National  Donut  Week  to 
30th.  .  .  .  National  Baseball  Week 
to  April  6th. 

There’s  your  calendar!  Here’s 
an  opportunity  the  next  two 
weeks  to  see  whether  you  have 
budding  copy  writers  and  sales¬ 
men  ...  or  nipped  in  the  bud 
potential  salesmen  who  are  only 
going  to  be  copy-chasers!  If  they 
can’t  get  at  least  one  series  of 
small  ads  out  of  this  list  .  .  . 
then  you  think  up  something! 

0  0  0 

ANOTHER  JOB  FOR  YOU.  .  .  . 

Don’t  for  a  minute  forget  those 
manufacturing  concerns,  who 
having  nothing  to  sell  during  the 
war,  went  over  big  with  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  .  .  .  keeping 
trade  names,  brands  alive!  All 
reports  say  that  having  a  taste, 
they  are  ready  to  continue  for 
the  public  relations  value!  Most 
will  appreciate  and  act  on  good 
suggestions!  Brand  name  adver¬ 
tising  still  good  for  many  more 
inches!  And  we  still  think  our 
suggestion  ("Go  West  Young 
Man"  June  30th)  a  good  one  .  .  . 
series  of  ads  playing  up  brand 
names  or  names  of  retailers, 
using  the  illustrations  of  old 
cattle  brands!  Davis  &  Shaw 
Furniture  Co.  (Detroit)  is  cash¬ 
ing  in  with  a  swell  campaign 
( Galen  E.  Broyles  Agency,  see 
cut!) 

#  •  • 

“WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING?” 

.  .  .  asks  an  article  in  "South¬ 
ern  Jeweler"  of  their  line  re¬ 
garding  the  gift  business!  An¬ 
swering  the  question  .  .  .  " — we 
are  not  really  going  where  we 
thought  we  were.  In  fact  we 
arc  not  really  going  anywhere 
in  relation  to  the  speed  of  some 
of  our  competitors.”  Which 
brings  up  the  question  for  you. 
.  .  .  Where  are  you  going,  to  get 
this  year-round  business?  Gift 
giving  now  knows  no  season  .  .  . 
no  definite  line  of  outlets! 
Everyday  sees  a  birthday  . 
anniversary  .  .  .  birth  .  .  .  with 
special  gift  days  in  between!  De¬ 
partment  stores,  specialty  shops, 
drug  stores,  hardware  and  sta¬ 
tionery  stores  all  sell  gifts! 

•  *  • 

HERE’S  ONE  ANSWER!  .  . 

Go  to  work!  Assign  one  of 
tho.se  new  men  to  do  nothing 
but  work  on  gift  giving  ac¬ 
counts!  Plenty  of  prospects  .  .  . 
and  to  sell  on  facts  as  present- 
day  selling  must  be  sold  .  .  .  see 
that  he  knows  these! 

0  0  0 

WORKS  BOTH  WAYS!  ...  As 

an  indictment  for  jewelry 
store  merchandising  or  pointing 
out  opportunities  for  all  others! 
A  survey  on  behalf  of  the  Jew¬ 
elry  Industry  Publicity  Board 
found  that  in  no  instance  do  wo¬ 
men  and  girls  think  of  the  jew 


BRANDS  Build  Reputation 

Ad  prepared  by  Galan  E.  Broyles 
agency  links  the  symbols  of  the 
range  with  the  hallmarks  oi  the 
merchandise  counter.  Cut  shows 
upper  half  oi  ad.  The  lower  hall 
consisted  oi  illustrations  oi  well- 
known  brand  names. 

elry  store  first  as  a  place  to  buy 
gifts  ...  it  was  the  third  selec¬ 
tion!  Showing  they  haven’t  sold 
their  merchandise,  70%  said 
they  could  depend  on  the  jew¬ 
eler  to  give  sound,  honest  ad¬ 
vice  and  values! 

As  to  what  they  wanted — 63% 
knew  what  they  were  after  be¬ 
fore  going  into  a  store — 31% 
shopped  around  first  .  .  .  but 
only  5%  of  these  shoppers  went 
to  the  jewelers  for  their  selec¬ 
tions! 

As  to  when  they  buy!  Of 
those  questioned  90%  said  they 
had  made  gift  purcha.ses  during 
the  year. 

0  0  0 

WHAT  PRICE  GIFTS?  .  .  .  This 

survey  found  that  the  jeweler 
gets  the  bulk  of  the  gift  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  price  field  above 
$25.00  .  .  .  but  here  comes  in 
your  specialty  shops  to  your 
lumber  dealers  .  .  .  only  20%  of 
gifts  purchased  are  in  that  price 
range  ...  80%  of  the  field  is 
open  to  the  best  advertiser,  mer- 
chandi.ser! 

B 

Hardware  Man  Sees 
Newspaper  Ads  Best 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion  “has  decided  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best  medium  for 
carrying  the  retail  hardware 
dealer’s  selling  message  to  his 
buying  public,"  according  to 
Fred  R.  Olmsted,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Ind.,  association  repre- 
.sentative. 

Mr.  Olmsted  made  this  state¬ 
ment  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Retail 
Hardware  Association  here.  He 
outlined  the  national  associa¬ 
tion’s  plan  for  a  “promotion 
calendar,”  under  which  various 
hardware  products  will  receive 
concerted  selling  boosts  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

■ 

Church  Drive  Promoted 

Mats  and  posters  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  free  of  charge  to  any  pub¬ 
lication  that  will  allot  space  for 
the  promotion  of  National  Sun¬ 
day  School  Week.  April  8-14, 
according  to  Howard  Kiroack, 
executive  director,  the  Layman’s 
National  Committee.  Editors, 
columnists  and  radio  commenta¬ 
tors  will  be  asked  to  support  the 
project. 


2  Indianapolis 
Stores  Develop 
With  Their  Ads 

From  the  small  firm  which  it 
was  from  1884  until  it  began  to 
use  newspaper  advertising  in 
1929,  the  Indiana  Fur  Co.  o( 
Indianapolis,  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  its  1945  volume 
totaled  well  over  $1,000,000  and 
its  advertising  expenditure 
reached  $70,000. 

The  first  year  the  store  went 
into  advertising,  it  used  only  174 
lines  in  one  newspaper,  but  ever 
since  1929  its  advertising  linage 
in  all  three  of  the  city’s  newspa¬ 
pers  shows  a  steady  increase, 
and  the  store  owners,  the  David¬ 
son  Bros.,  are  already  planning 
further  expansion. 

The  store  in  its  sizable,  mod¬ 
ernistic  building,  which  provides 
fur  coat  storage  space  and  clean¬ 
ing  facilities  as  well  as  two  sell¬ 
ing  floors,  makes  a  specific  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  middle  class  in  both 
advertising  and  merchandising 
Some  59%  of  Indianapolis  fur- 
business  is  done  among  middle 
class  customers  and  the  Indiana 
Fur  Co.  does  72%  of  its  business 
in  that  class. 

Agency  Copy  Syndicated 

To  bring  this  business  into  the 
store,  the  Davidsons,  working 
with  a  local  advertising  agency. 
Stevens  &  Associates,  use  large 
.space  insertions  daily  and  illus¬ 
trate  them  with  photographs  of 
the  best  New  York  models  wear¬ 
ing  coats  taken  directly  from 
stock.  Originally  the  store  pre¬ 
pared  the  advertising  itself,  but 
the  agency  was  employed  in 
1938. 

Today,  with  a  state-wide  busi¬ 
ness,  the  firm  is  syndicating  its 
advertising  to  400  accounts,  sell¬ 
ing  only  to  one  store  in  a  city. 

'The  Davidsons  credit  their  or¬ 
ganization’s  success  to  advertis¬ 
ing  backed  up  with  merchandise 
guaranteed  for  three  years. 

Another  Indianapolis  store. 
Banner-Whitehill,  both  the  larg¬ 
est  furniture  store  in  Indiana 
and  the  largest  user  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  among  the  state’s 
retail  furniture  firms,  considers 
its  advertising  a  most  important 
phase  of  its  operation,  according 
to  Mrs.  Irene  Kassebaum,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  The  store  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  newspapers 
Banner-Whitehill  has  never 
been  out  of  the  newspapers  since 
it  was  established. 

In  general,  store  and  advertis¬ 
ing  are  conservative,  both  copy 
and  illustrations  being  in  good 
quiet  taste  and  devoid  of  un¬ 
called  for  superlatives. 

Specific  art  work  is  another  of 
Banner  -  Whitehill’s  advertising 
musts  because  as  Mrs.  Kasse¬ 
baum  puts  it.  “we  never  want  to 
be  embarrassed  by  a  customer 
asking  for  what  we  don’t  have  " 
Con.sequently.  all  the  illu.stra- 
tive  material  is  prepared  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  drawings  are 
made  directly  from  stock. 

However,  during  the  merchan¬ 
dise  shortage  the  store  has  not 
striven  for  the  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  produces  specific. 
rect  results.  It  has  discovered 
the  advantages  of  institutional 
advertising  and  is  sold  on  it. 
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CLEVELAND  . 
a-in-l  MARKEtJ 


As  any  distribution  map  will  quickly 
demonstrate  there’s  a  ^reat  deal  more  to 
the  Cleveland  market  than  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  alone.  Prom  Cleveland  radiates  the 
entire  sales  and  distribution  system  of  the 
26  adjacent  counties.  If  you  focus  on 
Cleveland  exclusively,  you  are  passinff  up 
this  prosperous  area.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  offers  you  coverajje  of  the  entire 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  It  is  the  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  gives  you  a 
comprehensive  coverage  of  Cleveland  it¬ 
self  PLUS  a  generous,  intensive  circula¬ 
tion  throughout  those  26  adjacent  counties: 
When  you  schedule  the  Plain  Dealer  you 
get  the  whole  market  the  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market — at  no  greater  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


Warburg  Abandons 
Service  to  Weeklies 


By  Jerry  Walker 

A  PROJECTED  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  service  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  weekly  newspapers 
has  been  abandoned  “for  the 
time  being,”  James  P.  Warburg, 
head  of  Cross  Country  Reports, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

“While  we  are  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  such  a  service,”  Mr. 
Warburg  said,  “the  evidence 
which  we  have  been  able  to 
w^H***"  warrant  the 

belief  that  the  industry  would 
support  it  in  the  circumstances 
which  prevail  today.” 

Must  Be  Self-Supporting 
Such  a  service,  he  added,  must 
be  independent  and  self-sup¬ 
porting  "if  in  the  long  run  it 
Is  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  influence  of 
small  independent  newspapers.” 

Aside  from  the  shortage  of 
newsprint  and  manpower  prob¬ 
lems,  Mr.  Warburg  said  weeklies 
nave  been  “spoiled  by  too  much 
free  material"  and  their  pub¬ 
lishers  are  “abnormally  smug” 
from  abnormal  wartime  profits 
In  collaboration  with  Marshall 
Field,  Mr.  Warburg  has  been 
busy  shaping  up  his  weekly 
newspaper  project  in  various 
forms  for  a  year.  In  its  latest 
design,  the  service,  offered  at  a 
nominal  price,  provided  a  col¬ 
umn  on  world  affairs  and  one 
on  Washington,  plus  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  comic  strips,  domestic 
hints,  and  other  material  of  a 
general  nature. 

The  columns  were  prepared 
by  writers  with  the  “liberal 
viewpoint.”  and  it  was  Mr.  War¬ 
burg  s  hope  that  many  weekly 
newspapers  would  publish  them 
even  though  they  took  issue 
with  them  editorially.  Mr.  War¬ 
burg  maintained  that  the  col¬ 
umns  contained  information,  not 
propaganda. 

Purchase  of  the  feature  sheet 
entitled  the  paper  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  professional  auditor 
and  mechanical  consultant.  Mr. 
Warburg  said  he  had  found  a 
great  need  for  helping  weeklies 
to  keep  their  books  in  order  and 
their  plants  up-to-date. 

Basic  Idea  Explodned 
“The  basic  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  service,”  he  said,  “was  to 
help  editors  and  publishers  of 
weekly  newspapers  to  give  their 
readers  coverage  of  national  and 
international  affairs,  along  with 
the  local  coverage  which  they 
now  supply,  and  to  provide 
them  also  with  background 
features  and  a  certain  amount  of 
entertainment.” 

If  the  service  were  given 
free,  Mr.  Warburg  commented, 
it  would  be  regarded  with  no 
greater  value  than  most  of  the 
canned  material  which  goes  in¬ 
to  many  weeklies. 

Such  projects  as  the  Southern 
Farmer,  which  was  acquired  for 
Aubrey  Williams,  former  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration 
chief,  continue  to  hold  “our  in¬ 


terest,”  Mr.  Warburg  said,  Wil¬ 
liams  has  revamped  the  paper, 
published  in  Alabama,  and  has 
won  the  support  of  former  po¬ 
litical  opponents.  Mr.  Warburg 
reported.  Gains  have  been  made 
in  circulation,  he  added,  and  a 
great  deal  of  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising,  mostly  of  the  patent 
medicine  type,  has  been  thrown 
out. 

■ 

OIC  Measures 
News  Values 

Washington — The  Office  of 
International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs  (OIC)  has 
adopted  a  series  of  “current  is¬ 
sues  guides”  to  measure  the 
value  of  news  items  in  the  light 
of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  beamed. 

Under  this  ^stem,  which  is  in 
essence  a  policy  of  playing  up 
or  playing  down  material,  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate 
copy  from  the  listener’s  view¬ 
point — which,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  quite  different  from  measur¬ 
ing  it  as  a  propaganda  weapon. 

For  instance,  it  is  cited,  when 
a  basic  news  budget  is  sent  to 
the  radio  desk,  long  and  short 
versions  of  each  item  are  pre¬ 
pared;  in  a  story  going  out  on 
Czechoslovakia,  possibly  two 
paragraphs  would  be  directed  to 
that  area  while  only  a  sentence 
or  two  would  be  readied  for  an¬ 
other  region.  » 

While  the  guides  set  different 
sights  for  different  foreign  au¬ 
diences,  these  relate  to  position 
and  play  rather  than  to  sub¬ 
stance;  the  basic  facts  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  are  everywhere  the  same. 
A  program  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  board  has  been  set  up  in 
OIC  to  insure  that. 

The  House  Rules  Committee 
on  Feb.  14  for  the  second  time 
refused  to  report  out  legislation 
creating  OIC,  despite  a  plea  by 
Rep.  Sol  Bloom  that  continued 
delay  would  have  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  effect  upon  U.  S.  standing 
abroad  and  his  urging  that  it 
be  sent  to  the  floor  if  only  to 
be  “torn  to  pieces.” 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  a  newspaper  publisher, 
opposed  reporting  the  measure 
and  referred  to  the  refusal  of 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  to  continue  to  furnish 
news  service  for  government 
transmissions. 


I'M  IN  PARIS 

An  accredited  war  correspondent. 
Tbe  POST  folded,  so  I  need  a  ]ob. 
Overseas  since  1943,  American 
Field  Service.  With  Paris  POST 
for  a  year.  Speak  fluent  Frencb, 
Spanish,  some  Italian.  Age  26, 
college  grad,  energetic,  seasoned. 
Beady  and  able  to  go  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Oood  features,  news,  polit¬ 
ical  coverage.  Can  be  reached  by 
cable  or  letter  via  Box  3660,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Fire  Halts  Presses 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — A  proM- 
room  fire  stopped  publication 
of  tbe  Kalamazoo  Gazette  for 
Feb.  9  after  about  1,000  copies 
had  been  run  off.  The  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions  were 
delivered  at  the  usual  time 
the  following  morning  os  ports 
of  one  paper,  published  in  the 
plant  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press.  Both  dailies  are 
units  of  Booth  Newspapers. 
Inc. _ 

Guild  Defeated 
On  Quincy  Daily 

Quincy,  Mass. — In  an  election 
Feb.  11,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger  Editorial  Association,  an 
independent  union,  was  elected 
bargaining  agent  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  that  news¬ 
paper  by  a  vote  of  16  to  6. 

At  an  election  Dec.  31,  1943, 
members  of  this  editorial  de¬ 
partment  chose  the  newspaper 
guild  as  bargaining  agent  and  a 
few  months  later  the  circulation 
department  employes  also  named 
the  guild.  On  petition  of  the 
independent  union,  the  NLRB 
ruled  Dec.  14,  1945,  that  the 
editorial  department  should  be 
separate  from  the  circulation 
department  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  purposes  and  the  new 
election  was  ordered. 


January  Output  [ 
Of  Newsprint 
Sets  Record 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Newfoundland  and  the 
United  States  toUlled  427,019 
tons  last  month,  the  greatest 
January  output  on  record,  re¬ 
ports  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 

Canadian  mills  produced  62- 
648  tons  more  in  January,  1946 
than  in  January,  1945,  the  total 
of  328,414  tons  being  a  24';, 
gain.  U.  S.  mills  turned  out 
67,819  tons,  a  12%  increase,  and 
Newfoundland  mills  accounted 
tor  30,786  tons,  15%  better  than 
in  January,  1945. 

The  total  production  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1945  was  351,737  tom. 
This  year’s  January  output  rep¬ 
resents  a  21.4%  increase. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end 
of  January  were  92.454  tons  at 
Canadian  mills,  8,057  tons  at 
U.  S.  mills,  and  57,372  tons  at 
Newfoundland  mills,  making  a 
combined  total  of  157,883  tom 
compared  with  143,061  tons  on 
Dec.  31,  1945,  and  144,303  tom 
at  the  end  of  January,  194.t 
■ 

Gridiron  Club  Change 

Washington,  Feb.  12 — Kirke 
L.  Simpson,  retired  Associated 
Press  political  columnist  who 
is  leaving  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  California,  has  resided 
as  vicepresident  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  and  Harold  M.  Talburt, 
Scripps-Howard  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  has  succeeded  him. 


COVER 

THE  CAPITAL  MARKET 

exclusively  with 

THE  STATE  &  COLUMBIA  RECORD 

I'he  only  daily  newnpapers  in  Columbia, 

S.  C.,  the  state  capital  and  hub  of  South 
Carolina's  rich  Central  Market  Area.  Ex¬ 
clusive  coverage  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  in  Columbia  and  more  than  20  other 
fine  marketB.  Trading  zone  population  of 
more  than  438,216.  Retail  Sales,  16-County 
Trading  Zone,  (1944  Sales  Management 
Estimate  —  8195,794,000;  Circulation  — 
Morning  and  Evening  91,025;  Sunday  and 
Evening  93,414. 


(Hornin*  jnd  Sunday) 

ylltc  Columbia  Itfcord 

E.enini  eicfpl  Sunda.) 
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EDITOR  D  PUBLISHER  far  Pabmary  U. 


•  •  •  <i  paper  of  literary 
and  journalistic  stature  •  •  •  ’* 


AMONG  AUTHORS,  accuracy,  thorough  reporting  and  interpretation 
of  the  ever-changing  social  and  political  scene  is  of  personal  as  well 
as  professional  importance.  Their  opinion  is,  therefore,  of  particular 
significance,  confirming  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  independent  research  rates  The  New  York  Sun  "one  of  America's 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


"I’m  devoted  to 
The  Sun.  I  de- 
pend  upon  it  to 
Sive  me  a  com- 
prehensive,  daily 
report  of  world 
news  and  to  keep  me  in  touch 
with  local  events  when  I’m 
out  of  town.  I  especially  en¬ 
joy  the  ‘Book  Comer’  and 
Ward  Morehouse.” 

ILKA  CHASE— "In  Bed  We  Cry" 


®“I  like  The  Sun 
because  it  is  a 
thoroughly  pro¬ 
fessional  paper. 
I  like  your  wide 
coverage  of  the 
news,  your  coverage  of  Amer¬ 
icana  and  the  articles  on 
antiques.  Sometimes  your 
editorials  make  me  angry  — 
but  editorials  should  produce 
definite  reactions.” 

CARL  CARMER — "Ganesee  Paver" 


®  “Whether  I’m  in 
New  York  or 
North  Carolina, 
I  read  The  Sun. 
Your  make-up 
is  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  I  like  your  direct, 
complete  reporting  and  lack 
of  sensationalism.  I  like  to 
clip  The  Sun’s  Racing  Charts 
and  try  to  pick  the  winners.” 

DETTY  SMITH— "A  Tree  Grow*  in 
Brooklyn" 


©“The  Sun  is  an 
unspectacular 
paper  of  some¬ 
what  spectacu¬ 
lar  values.  In 
the  midst  of  to- 
da5r’s  sound  and  fury,  it  re¬ 
mains  a  paper  of  literary 
and  journalistic  stature.  The 
Sun  continues  to  shine  clearly 
and  revealingly  through  this 
period  of  fog  and  confusion.” 

FANNIE  HURST— "Hallalujah" 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 
★ 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

The  ni«ost  respected  name 
among  the  nation's 
sports  writers.  His  col¬ 
umn  "Setting  the  Pace" 
is  o  shining  example  of 
virile,  informed  sports 
reporting. 

★ 

WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Intimately  records  the 
daily  pulse  beat  of  the 
theater  and  writes 
about  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities  in  New  York's 
night  life  in  his  "Broad¬ 
way  After  Dark." 

★ 

“HI”  PHILLIPS 

His  popular  "Sun  Dial" 
is  chock  full  of  home- 
spun  humor.  "HI"  Is  the 
average  citizen  express¬ 
ing  himself  with  gusto, 
point  and  great  com- 


DELOS  W.  LOVELACE 

Reveals  little  known  and 
interesting  facts  about 
people  in  the  headlines 
in  his  robust  column 
"Who's  News  Todoy." 


DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Among  the  nation's 
most  respected  news 

YORK  quoted  by  important 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Williams,  Lawrence  t  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 

7^  Counts  htAere  O/uuion  Ciunts 
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Crime  Solution 
In  Sacramento 
Aided  By  Bee 

By  George  Dean 

Sacramento,  Cal. — A  dramatic 
example  of  how  a  newspaper 
may  give  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  police  in  the  solution  of 
baffling  criminal  cases  was  pro¬ 
vided  recently  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  heartless  crime  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  county. 

A  pensioned  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  walking  to  his  home, 
was  struck  down  by  a  motorist. 
Subsequent  investigation  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  the  driver 
of  the  automobile  stopped,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scene  of  the  ac¬ 
cident,  dragged  the  victim  into 
the  tall  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  then  drove  on. 

The  body  was  found  on 
Christmas  morning.  Physicians 
performing  an  autop.sy  an¬ 
nounced  the  veteran  did  not  die 
from  the  impact  of  the  car  but 
of  exposure  from  lying  all  night 
in  a  cold,  driving  rainstorm. 

They  further  stated  that  had 
he  been  given  medical  aid  im¬ 
mediately  or  had  he  been  left 
on  the  highway  where  he  would 
have  been  discovered  by  other 
passing  motorists,  his  life  would 
have  been  saved. 

In  the  day's  roundup  of  holi¬ 
day  traflic  accidents,  the  case 
received  only  routine  coverage. 

Because  of  the  vicious  nature 
of  the  crime,  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  conducted  an 
unusually  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  front  parking  lamp, 
broken  from  the  car  and  found 
at  the  spot  of  the  accident,  was 
identified  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  1930  Chevrolets.  Also, 
bits  of  paint  on  the  victim’s 
clothing  indicated  the  car  was 
black. 

A  systematic  checkup  of  all 
registered  1930  Chevrolets  failed 
to  produce  an  automobile  which 
might  have  figured  in  such  an 
accident.  And  after  a  month 
of  fruitless  searching,  the  of¬ 
ficers  had  to  admit  they  were 
completely  baffled. 

An  appeal  then  was  made  by 
the  highway  patrol  to  Walter 
P.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  publishers 
of  the  Bee. 

The  newspaper  publi.shed  an 
account  of  the  incident,  relating 
all  of  the  shocking  details.  It 
ran  a  picture  of  the  model  of 
car  under  suspicion.  Editorially 
a  request  was  made  for  any 
citizen  having  information 
which  might  help  in  solving  the 
case  to  inform  highway  control. 

Within  24  hours  the  patrol  of¬ 
ficers  had  a  “tip”  which  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  identification  of  the 
driver  of  the  car. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  with¬ 
out  the  publication  of  the  story, 
the  case  would  have  remained 
unsolved.  The  car  in  question 
had  not  been  used  for  some 
time  and  was  not  registered 
with  the  state  motor  vehicle  de¬ 
partment.  Moreover,  following 
the  accident,  it  was  repainted 
and  later  taken  to  a  wrecking 
lot  in  another  county,  dis-  ■ 
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mantled  and  burned. 

The  person  providing  the 
•‘tip”  had  no  idea,  until  he  read 
the  story  in  the  Bee,  that  his 
information  had  any  connection 
with  a  crime. 

■‘The  Bee  claims  no  unusual 
credit  in  this  case,"  Jones  stated. 
“It  so  happened  it  provides  a 
clear  cut  and  graphic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  a  newspaper  story 
led  to  the  identification  of  a 
criminal. 

No  doubt  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  country  other  per.sons 
similarly  are  led  to  report  in¬ 
formation  to  the  police  after 
reading  a  new.spaper  account  of 
a  crime — but  we  hear  nothing 
about  it.  For  the  newspaper.s. 
it  i.s  a  routine  public  service." 

■ 

2  New  Inlanders 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Plattsmoiith  (Neb.) 
Journal  and  the  Coldwater 
(Mich.)  Reporter. 


Law  Protecting 
Sources  Sought 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  measure  to 
protect  newspaper  reporters 
from  court  action  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  divulge  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  has  been  introduced 
into  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

A  second  measure  would  re¬ 
peal  a  194.5  law  sealing  from 
newspapers,  proceedings  involv¬ 
ing  disbarment  or  disciplinary 
action  aganist  lawyers. 

Both  measures  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Thomas  D. 
Desmond,  Newburgh  Republican. 

Of  the  first  propo.sal.  Senator 
Desmond  said: 

“An  important  mission  of 
newspapers  i.s  to  expose  official 
bungling  or  dishonesty,  and  to 
focus  public  opinion  upon  in¬ 
efficiency  in  governmental  de¬ 
partments  and  institutions. 

“Newspaper  reporters  must  be 


free  to  relate  publicly  their 
findings  without  naming  their 
sources.  Otherwise  those 
sources,  fearing  reprisals,  may 
cease  giving  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  1945  law  barring  publica¬ 
tion  of  information  affecting  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  lawyers  was 
characterized  by  the  Senator  as 
a  “backward  step"  at  a  time 
when  greater  freedom  of  the 
press  is  essential  to  safeguard 
rights  of  thought  and  expression 
■ 

Libel  Suit  Dismissed 

A  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  county 
circuit  court  jury  found  no 
cause  for  action  Feb.  8  in  a 
$10,000  libel  suit  brought  against 
Mark  P.  Haines,  publisher,  Stur¬ 
gis  Daily  Journal,  by  Ro^rt 
Pfeiffer,  former  Sturgis  citj- 
commissioner.  The  verdict  was 
returned  after  only  25  minutes 
deliberation  by  the  jury  on 
Pfeiffer’s  claims  that  he  had 
been  libeled  by  certain  articles. 


STARTING  IN  1936  with  a  state  tournament.  Golden  Gloves  in  Oklahoma  now 
represents  a  five-month  fistic  fiesta. 

It  begins  with  a  preview  on  Labor  Day.  .  .  it  winds  up  with  the  state  tourna¬ 
ment  in  February.  In  between  are  inter-city  cards,  inter -club  exhibitions  and  a 
series  of  regional  elimination  contests. 

All  are  directed  by  The  Oklahoman  and  Times.  The  city  cards  alone  draw- 
better  than  32,000  spectators  a  year.  And  Oklahoma  City's  needy  children 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  more  than  .$10,000. 

Such  services  as  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  become  Oklahoma's  greatest  newspapers. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ¥  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  -K  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  -K  KLZ,  DENVER  (Affil.  Mgmt.)  -k  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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’•MEAT" 

FOR  MARKETERS 


in  THE  STAR. 


WHEN  IT'S  ADVERTISED 
IN  THE  STAR 


CHICAGO  •  J.  E.  LUTZ 
NEW  YORK  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL 

RDITOR  a  publisher  for  Fobroory  U.  194« 


★  The  certainty  that  “they  buy  it  when  it’s  adver¬ 
tised  in  THE  STAR”  can  greatly  simplify  your 
advertising  and  selling  plans  for  Washington. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  used  profitably  by  astute 
advertisers — both  local  and  national — since  well 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  it  stems 
from  two  prime  elements  of  resultful  advertising; 
superior  coverage  of  the  market,  and  sustained 
reader-confidence. 

THE  STAR’S  superior  coverage  of  the  market 
is  easily  apparent,  because  THE  STAR  is  delivered 
to  more  homes  in  Washington  and  the  trading  area 
than  any  other  newspaper — morning,  evening,  all 
day,  or  Sunday. 

And  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  forthright  pub¬ 
lishing  has  won  an  abiding  confidence  of  , 
readers  that  extends  to  all  columns  of 

THE  STAR  and,  thus,  gives  a  - 

tremendous  sales-stimulus  to  all 

Irinrls  of  aH\7#»r+i«inor  ^  _ -- 


Plans  to  buy  over  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
durable  goods  have  already  been  made  by  families 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Market.  On  the  list  are: 
120,000  new  cars,  53,000  washing  machines,  41,000 
refrigerators.  And  more  than  double  enough 
money  is  in  the  bank  to  pay  for  them!  On  deposit, 
Dec.  31,  1945,  a  billion  and  sixty  million  dollars  in 
D.  C.  alone. 
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Cooper  Regrets  Delay 
In  UNO  Press  Action 


KENT  COOPER,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  sent  a  message  to  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  head  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  in  London, 
congratulating  Stettinius  and 
his  associates  for  their  success¬ 
ful  espousal  of  a  program  of  full 
and  frank  disclosure  at  the  de¬ 
liberations. 

He  expressed  regret,  however, 
that  it  had  been  found  inexpedi¬ 
ent  ‘‘in  these  sessions  to  make, 
as  a  first  order  of  business,  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram.  to  assure  that  the  news 
of  these  deliberations,  as  well  as 
news  everywhere,  might  be 
freely  distributed  and  published 
over  the  world.” 

Cooper  added,  however,  that 
he  was  gratified  the  American 
delegation  favored  pressing  for 
such  action  at  the  next  sessions, 
now  scheduled  in  New  York  in 
September. 

‘Raises  High  Hopes* 

Cooper's  message  said: 

"The  open  conduct  of  the 
United  Nations  sessions  now 
concluding,  permitting  full  and 
free  access  to  news,  raises  high 
hopes  of  achievement  of  a  staple 
world  order  based  on  world  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Permit  me  to  offer  sin- 
cerest  congratulations  to  you 
and  your  associates  for  your 
successful  espousal  of  the  policy 
of  full,  frank  disclosure,  setting 
an  historic  pattern  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

"It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
you  and  your  associates  will  de¬ 
velop  a  program  going  far  be¬ 
yond  mere  access  of  reporters 
to  news  and  communications  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  whole  structure  of 
human  rights  in  a  world  of  free 
men,  with  governments  of  their 
own  choasing,  rests  upon  one 
basic  right — the  right  to  know. 
Vague  phrases  such  as  freedom 
of  information  are  inadequate. 

"The  fundamental  medium  of 
communication  is  the  printed 
word.  The  right  to  know  must 
be  implemented  by  the  right  to 
print,  by  full  press  freedom. 

Tho  Alternative 

"This  objective  must  not  be  a 
selfish  one  to  get  news  for  our¬ 
selves.  World  understanding 
can  be  achieved  only  if  news 
flows  freely  to  all  countries  and 
may  be  freely  published  in 
them.  This  also  requires  a 
vastly  expanded  world  com- 
rnunications  system  making  op¬ 
timum  use  of  the  new  science 
of  electronics. 

"The  alternative  is  the  use  of 
communications  once  more  to 
regiment  human  minds,  through 
contests  of  debased  use  of  prop¬ 
aganda  by  governments,  leading 
inevitably  to  disastrous  military 
conflict.” 

Andrei  Gromyko  of  Russia  in¬ 
dicated  opposition  at  London  to 
a  suggested  freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  resolution  which  would  set 
up  the  principle  that  all  sources 
of  news  —  particularly  official 
sources — be  open  to  all. 
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The  UNO  steering  committee 
was  considering  a  Philippine 
freedom  of  information  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  an  international 
press  conference. 

“Does  the  delegate  from  the 
Philippines  mean  that  the  war 
office  —  which  is  an  official 
source  of  news — shall  be  open 
to  all?”  Gromyko  asked. 

The  resolution  offered  by 
Pedro  Lopez  was  placed  tenta¬ 
tively  on  the  agenda  for  the 
September  session. 

Baillie's  Program 

The  preamble  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  said  it  was  essential  that 
the  following  principles  govern 
the  international  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news: 

“1.  All  sources  of  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  official  sources,  sAiall 
be  open  to  all  without  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

"2.  All  transmission  facilities 
shall  be  equally  available  to  all. 

"3.  There  shall  be  a  minimum 
of  official  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  news  itself.” 

Lopez  pointed  out  to  reporters 
that  those  were  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press, 
last  month,  in  a  proposed  draft 
resolution  to  the  U.  S.  delega¬ 
tion. 

■ 

9  Capital  Newsmen 
Join  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Washington  —  Nine  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapermen  were  initi¬ 
ated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
a  dinner  initiation  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  chapter  Feb.  6. 

Senator  William  Knowland  of 
California,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
spoke  off-the-record. 

New  members  are:  Felix 
Belair,  Jr.,  New  York  Times; 
Douglas  Cornell,  AP;  A.  Mer- 
riman  Smith,  U.P.:  Gerard  Robi- 
chaud,  Chicago  Sun;  Howard 
Suttle,  Suttle  News  Bureau: 
Cecil  B.  Dickson,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers:  Walter  Hazlet,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Frank  O'Neill. 
Washington  Times-Herald,  and 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  National 
Business  News  Bureau. 

■ 

Pearson  Wins  Verdict 
Of  Legitimate  Comment 

Washington — One  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  “mass  sedition 
trial”  who  lost  his  job  after 
Drew  Pearson  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  accused  man  was 
employed  in  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  popular  hotels,  has  lost  a 
$100,000  .suit  against  Pearson, 
Station  WMAL,  and  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel. 

Ernest  F.  Elmhurst  said  he 
was  fired  after  Pearson  revealed 
the  facts,  contended  the  action 
by  the  broadcaster  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  right  of  privacy. 
The  District  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  it  was  comment  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  legitimate  public  interest. 


es 


AN  Air  Corps  veteran  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  had  a  little  fun 
with  the  news  editor  when  he 
slipped  this  copy  on  the  pile: 

ADVANCE  FOR  SPECIAL  RELEASE 
FEBRUARY  l‘.J 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  Feb.  12 — 
(AP)— Complete  text  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburs  Address  follows; 

A.  Lincoln,  Route  No.  1,  Oettysburr, 
Pa. 

END  ADVANCE 

■ 

MIXED  with  the  restaurant  ads 
was  this  mixed-up  promotion 
filler  copy  in  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald: 

And  Sunday  In  thr  Miami  Herald 
Where  to  Dine  appeari  daily. 

a 

HEADLINE  in  the  Decorah  ( la. ) 

Public  Opinion  on  items  from 
East  Canoe  read  as  follows: 
Nursinc  Student 
Ends  Visit  with 
Parents  in  Canoe 
■ 

THERE'S  a  difference  between 
Vermont  and  Iowa.  Paul  C. 
Howe,  editor  of  the  Bennington 
(Vt. )  Banner  announced  he 
would  welcome  payment  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  butter,  eggs,  etc. 
Simultaneously,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel  ran  an  ad  of  an 
Iowa  farmer  offering  from  1,000 
to  10,000  pounds  of  butter  a 
week.  The  farmer  explained  the 
butter  usually  went  to  the  New 
York  market  but  now  it  would 
be  made  available  to  local  cus¬ 
tomers  “because  those  big  east¬ 
ern  warehouses  are  saving  their 
butter  for  higher  prices.” 

A  CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Marys¬ 
ville  (O.)  Tribune  was  very 
brief; 

trooil  conditinn.  James  Lane. 

.'127  N.  Maple  St. 

■ 

Nielsen  Gets  New  Post 

Daniel  S.  Nielsen,  formerly  of 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  is  now 
with  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman. 


Executive  Staff  ! 


Changes  Made 
In  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati  —  Hulbert  Taft, 
publisher  of  the  Times-Star,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  several 
changes  in  the  executive  setup 
in  the  news  and  business  de¬ 
partments. 

Robert  C.  Harris  is  promoted 
from  city  editor  to  assistant 
managing  editor.  Edward  Stein- 
born,  convalescing  from  illness, 
continues  as  managing  editor, 
but  with  Harris  taking  over 
part  of  his  duties. 

Robert  W.  Copelan,  assistant 
city  editor  until  he  entered  the 
Army  four  years  ago  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  becomes 
news  editor,  a  position  created 
for  him.  Jerry  Hurter  goes 
from  assistant  city  editor  to 
city  editor;  and  Woodruff  C. 
Clark  to  assistant  city  editor. 
Richard  A.  Forster,  political 
writer,  relieved  as  Columbus, 
O.  correspondent  for  local  work 
during  the  war,  returns  to  the 
capital. 

Clem  H.  Bayer  is  promoted 
from  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  the  new  post  of  assistant 
business  manager.  Associated 
with  him  will  be  George  Newell, 
for  several  years  personnel  di¬ 
rector  in  the  business  office. 
George  Fries  remains  as  busi¬ 


ness  manager. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  said  a  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  would  not  be 
named  immediately.  Clive  D. 
Gaston,  44-year  staff  veteran, 
assumed  the  position  of  office 
manager  in  charge  of  display 


Ad  Club  Awards  I 

The  Advertising  Federation  of  I 

America  has  announced  its  sixth 

annual  awards  competition  for  . 
advertising  club  achievement,  j 
Entries  mu'^t  be  at  AFA  head¬ 
quarters  before  May  1. 


HOME  DAILY  HARVEST 


A  schedule  In  the  49  Ohio  Stliet 
List  markets  reaches 
that  responds  to  advertising  in  tM  ^ 
local  daily  as  products  of  the  m 
respond  to  the  sun  and  rain.  No 
other  advertising  procedure  brlnii  '■ 
such  sure  harvest.  Just  one  orde  > 
for  these  49  home  dailies.  i 


The  49 

Daily  Newspapers 
of  the 

OHIO  SELECT  LIST 

offer  merchandisable 
coverage  in 
58  of  Ohio's  88 
counties 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

Publiihers'  Representative 


CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK 
COLUMBUS 
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•  In  the  accepted  sense  of  the  won!.  The  Indianapolis 
Netvs  has  never  "worked  both  sides  of  the  street.”  For 
76  years  it  has  hewed  to  the  one  editorial  line  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  facts — fairly  and  clearly.  It  has  straddled 
no  fences  .  .  .  has  never  hesitated  to  take  a  definite 
stand  on  issues  of  the  day. 

Now  and  then  some  of  our  readers  have  not  seen  eye- 
to-eye  with  The  News  .  .  .  but  we  know  of  no  occasion 
<»n  which  its  integrity  has  been  doubted. 

This  long-standing  policy  of  "speaking  its  pieee”  has 
won  for  The  News  the  confidence  and  steadfast  reader¬ 


ship  of  people  at  all  economic  levels,  people  of  all 
religious  and  swial  persuasions. 

That,  perhaps,  is  why  "The  Great  Hoosier  Daily” — 
in  the  literal  sense  or  from  the  standpoint  of  circulation 
— does  "work  both  sides  of  the  street”  and  both  sides 
of  the  tracks  in  all  of  the  cities,  towns  and  rural  commu¬ 
nities  within  the  .S.l-county  Indianapolis  radius.  And 
that,  no  doubt,  is  why  it  is  an  accepted  truth  among 
national  advertisers  that  "To  be  No.  1  in  sales  in 
Central  Indiana,  you  need  Indiana’s  No.  I  newspaper — 
The  Indianapolis  News.^* 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


C.  Waiter  McCARTY,  President  and  General  Manager  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Oiicogo  11 
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Liquor  Ad  Opponents 
Open  New  ‘Crusade’ 


ANTI-LIQUOR  forces  are  inten¬ 
sifying  their  campaign  against 
liquor  advertising.  A  new 
"Liquor  Ad  Crusade,"  launched 
in  October,  has  gained  momen¬ 
tum  during  the  last  few  weeks 
and  has  won  the  support  of 
church  and  temperance  organ¬ 
izations  in  at  least  36  states. 

Liquor  interests,  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  since  the  repeal  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  in  1933,  admit  they  are 
more  than  a  little  concerned 
about  this  latest  development. 

Operation  of  the  Crusade  is 
simple.  Participants  send  to 
newspapers  and  magazines 
quantities  of  clippings  of  liquor 
ads  from  their  pages,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  sticker  with  the  slogan 
"Liquor  Ads  Must  Go!”  or  "I 
didn’t  like  this  ad  in  my  paper!” 
Additional  clippings  go  to  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  chiefly  Congress¬ 
men. 

All-Out  Drive  Planned 
The  movement  has  been 
stepped  up  considerably  in  re¬ 
cent  days,  reports  from  several 
sources  indicate.  There  will  be 
no  abatement  until  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  outlawed,  its  lead¬ 
ers  declare. 

Spearhead  of  the  campaign  is 
David  M.  Donnan,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Temperance  of  the 
Metliodist  Church  and  former 
president  of  the  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  and  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Directorship  of  the  Crusade 
was  placed  in  Mr.  Donnan's 
hands  last  October  when  the 
idea,  introduced  by  him.  was 
unanimously  approved  at  the 
Methodist  Church’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  St.  Louis. 

He  established  headquarters 
at  Rolla,  Mo.  (P.  O.  Box  441 
immediately,  and  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  stickers. 

At  the  outset  the  material  was 
paid  for  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Donnan  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  but  the  demand  soon 
became  too  great.  Now,  he  said, 
only  packets  of  stickers  and  lit¬ 
erature  for  individuals  are  given 
away.  Organizations  pay  cost 
price  for  the  stickers.  25  cents 
a  thousand 

Receives  Contributions 
The  Crusade  is  now  partly  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis,  said  Mr. 
Donnan.  In  addition,  it  was 
learned,  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  raised  through 
contributions. 

“The  Crusade  will  run.”  the 
director  declared,  “until  Con¬ 
gress  enacts  laws  abolishing 
liquor  ads.  Many  recruits  to 
drinking  are  gained  each  year 
through  false  representations  in 
clever  advertisements  which  we 
insist  must  stop  and  the  menace 
to  that  extent  removed.” 

Backing  the  crusade  and  dis¬ 
tributing  its  literature  is  the 
American  Businessmen’s  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  of  Chicago, 
which  recently  surveyed  daily 
newspapers  to  determine 
whether  dry  “educational  ad¬ 
vertising”  would  be  accepted  as 


a  substitute  for  paid  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Liquor  men’s  reactions  range 
from  mild  academic  interest  to 
genuine  alarm.  By  and  large, 
however,  with  anti-liquor-ad 
legislation  already  pending  in 
Congress  and  pressure  for  it 
growing,  they  are  preparing  to 
meet  the  situation. 

Necessarily  accustomed  to  kid- 
glove  operations  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  the  industry  is  going  slowly 
in  setting  its  direction. 

Allied  Liquor  Industries,  Inc., 
publicity  organization  for  the 
industry,  has  notified  its  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crusade  in  its  latest 
newsletter.  Another  segment  of 
the  liquor  trade,  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  is  "taking 
steps”  to  combat  the  crusade, 
E  &  P  learned.  What  the  steps 
are  has  not  been  disclosed  either 
to  the  press  or  to  the  DSI  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries,  public  re¬ 
lations  office  for  a  number  of 
liquor  trade  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  DSI,  has  already  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  will  expand  its 
advertising  in  1946.  What  part 
of  the  augmented  schedule  will 
be  directed  at  the  Liquor  Ad 
Crusade,  or  whether  any  of  it 
will  be,  has  not  been  determined. 

The  alcoholic  beverage  indi^- 
try’s  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  totaled  $21,619,440 
in  1944,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Of  this 
amount.  $12,288,240  was  for  hard  | 
liquor,  $7,607,520  for  beer,  and  i 
$1,723,680  for  wine.  Estimates  j 
put  the  1945  bill  at  more  than  , 
$30,000,000.  Local  retail  adver-  , 
tising  adds  another  huge  sum.  I 
The  CABI  has  spent  as  much  as  ( 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  institutional  | 
advertising  in  all  media.  Last  , 
year's  total  was  about  half  a 
million. 

Very  likely  future  institu¬ 
tional  campaigns  will  recall  the 
evils  of  Prohibition  and  warn 
against  its  return. 

Heretofore,  chief  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  the  moderation 
theme.  An  example  was  the  re-  ' 
cent  full-page  Seagram  ad  based  | 
on  "The  Lost  Weekend.”  a  ] 
movie  study  of  a  pathological 
drunk.  The  picture  proves  Sea¬ 
gram’s  contention,  the  ad  stated, 
that  "some  men  shouldn’t  drink.” 

More  attention  will  probably 
be  given,  too.  to  the  theme  that 
the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  and  that  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  drinkers  are 
chronic  alcoholics.  It  will  be 
pointed  out  also  that  alcoholism 
was  at  its  peak  during  Prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  soft-pedal  approach  will 
not  give  way  to  strong  anti- 
Prohibition  advertising,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  legislative  threat 
develops  into  a  “clear  and  pres¬ 
ent  danger.”  Two  bills  against 
liquor  advertising  are  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
was  recently  appointed  to  hold 


Liquor  Ad  Hearing 

Columbus.  Ohio — A  long-de- 
layod  open  hearing  on  cen¬ 
sorship  of  liquor  advertising  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  25  by  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Liquor 
Control.  Mrs.  Maude  McQuate, 
chairman,  has  announced  that 
the  board  will  try  to  get  views 
of  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers.  advertising  agencies, 
liquor  and  brewery  trade  |our- 
nals  before  taking  further  ac¬ 
tion.  Last  fall  the  board  at¬ 
tempted  and  abandoned  o 
plan  to  make  mandatory  sub¬ 
mission  of  advertising  copy 
for  approvaL 

hearings  on  S.599,  a  bill  which 
would  restrict  advertising  of  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  on  the 
radio,  and  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Author  of  the  bill 
is  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Topeka  Capital. 

Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
who  himself  has  introduced  a 
bill,  S.623,  which  would  restrict 
liquor  advertising  on  the  radio 
only. 

Stahl  Elected 

Fred  Stahl  of  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  chapter,  AANR. 


Carl  L  Estes 
Heads  Project 

Longview,  Tex.  —  Commander 
Carl  L.  Estes,  president  of  Estes 
Publications,  Inc.,  and  publisher 
of  the  Longview  Daily  News  and 
the  Longview  Morning  Journal, 
and  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  spear^ 
headed  the  campaign  that 
brought  the  Le  Tourneau  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  of  Texas  to  Long¬ 
view. 

A  historic  three-point  techni¬ 
cal  training-land  reclamation-in¬ 
dustrial  manufacturing  program 
for  the  Longview  area  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  R.  G.  Le  Tou^ 
neau,  president  of  the  Le  Tour¬ 
neau  Foundation  and  of  R.  G. 
Le  Tourneau,  Inc.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  earth  moving  machinery. 

The  program  embraces;  1. 
Use  of  Harmon  General  Hos¬ 
pital  grounds,  buildings  and  fa¬ 
cilities  as  the  home  of  the  Le 
Tourneau  Technical  Institute  of 
Texas,  to  train  up  to  2,000  men 
with  preference  to  qualified  ex- 
servicemen,  for  industrial  jobs. 

2.  Construction  of  a  branch 
plant  of  the  Le  Tourneau  indus¬ 
tries  on  a  1,000-acre  site,  the  first 
unit  of  which  is  to  be  300  x  1,000 
feet  in  size  and  which  may  even¬ 
tually  employ  up  to  2,500  men 
as  the  plant  is  expanded. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  land- 
reclamation  project  on  a  10,000- 
acre  site,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  proving  ground  for  the  Le 
Tourneau  earth  moving  ma¬ 
chines  and  in  the  training  of 
men  as  operators. 


Crisp,  Clean 
TYPOGRAPHY 

MONOMELT  .9H. 

Makes  Readers  Sfoy  Behind  Your  Newspaper! 

•  Clean,  sharp,  inviting  type  that  always  prints  a 
sparkling,  easy-to-read  page— that’s  what  you  get 
with  the  MONOMELT  System  of  metal  control.  Helps 
you  win  and  hold  new  readers . . .  speeds  up  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  lowers  your  composing  room  costs. 

Writ*  today  for  loll  dotoilsl 
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POST-WAR  BUYING 

in  theSpokane  Marked 


^  - 
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THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 

Tremendous  devel¬ 
opments  came  to  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  World  demand 
created  high  prices  for  the  district's  metals, 
lumber  and  farm  products.  Its  flood  of  hy¬ 
droelectric  power  turned  the  wheels  of  war 
industries,  created  new  payrolls,  helped 
produce  the  atom  bomb  in  a  huge  secret 
plant  on  the  Columbia  River  Effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  zoomed  to  a  new  high  of  $993,- 
218,000  in  1944  How  will  the  pent-up  in¬ 
come  be  spent  during  the  early  months  of 
peace Associated  credit  bureaus  in  19 
communities  undertook  to  find  out  by  in¬ 
terviewing  representative  heads  of  house¬ 
holds  12  days  before  or  17  days  after  the 
war's  end  Results  of  their  findings  are  re 
capitulated  below. 
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Shugard  to  Rescue 

*  St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^When  47 
Army  nurses  on  their  way 
from  Burma  and  India  to  Fort 
Dix,  N.  I.,  for  re-assignment 
were  stalled  a  half  day  in  St. 
Paul  as  a  result  of  a  bliszord. 
and  were  found  shivering 
around  mostly  without  stock¬ 
ings,  Horold  Shugard,  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  went 
to  their  rescue.  Through  a 
local  department  store  he 
made  arrangements  by  which 
the  girls  were  given  40  pairs 
of  nylon  stockings. 

. .  .j  “Ask  - - 

^^itor^o^Adw^nture  School  Strike  Ended 
By  St.  Louis  Reporter 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  St,  Louis 
Globe -D  emocrat  reporter,  just 
.  .  ,  .  — —  „  -  -  ,  ,  ,  back  on  his  job  after  20  months 

that  he  didn  t  Zerr  s  vacation  is  always  in  in  the  Army,  doubled  as  a  labor 

know  about.  Zerr  the  form  of  river  trips  now,  sit- 

Much  of  it  he  ting  in  the  pilot  house  and  get- 

had  a  hand  in.  Zerr  is  more  ting  first-hand  information  on 
than  just  a  newspaperman  in  sand-bars,  shoals,  bends  and  ob- 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  an  institution,  structions  in  the  channel. 

Oddly  enough,  though  he  is  For  10  years  he  used  to  work 
a  native  Pittsburgher,  Zerr  had  two  weeks  each  summer 
never  spent  much  time 
thought  on  the  rivers  before  he  locks, 
became  a  newspaperman.  ments. 

His  first  job  was  on  a  German  Corrected  Weather  Bureau 
language  newspaper,  long  since 
defunct.  That  was  in  1902. 
years  later,  while  working  for  a 
small  weekly,  he  wrote  the  story 
that  formed  his  career. 

It  was  late  in  1908  that  he 
learned  an  industrial  concern 
was  dumping  refuse  in  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  so  heavily  that  it 
threatened  to  interfere 
river  traffic. 

First  Joined  Post  district. 

His  story  in  the  little-known  “Many  a  time  after  I've  been 
weekly  created  a  sensation. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  an 
aroused  public  opinion 
brought  action. 

Soon  afterward  he  was  hired 


Zerr  Uses  a  Map 
As  His  Calling  Cord 


I  GONE 
I  mth  the 
WINDi 


PITTSBURGH — A  lot  of  water  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
has  flowed  under  Pittsburgh’s  of  American  Military  Engineers, 
276  bridges  in  the  37  years  that  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
George  Zerr  has  Masters,  Mates  add  Pilots;  Ma- 

been  river  edi-  "  rine  Engineers  Benefit  Assn.; 

tor  of  the  Pitts-  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pioneer 

burph  Post  Rivermen;  Allegheny  River  Im- 

Gazette.  provement  Assn.,  and  Pittsburgh 

But  during  Power  Squadron, 

that  time  there  In  his  spare  time  he  is 

hasn’t  been  Adventure”  i  " 

much  happening  magazine.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

on  the  Alle-  has  even  officially  christened  a 

gheny,  Monon-  navigation  light  12.2  miles  from 

gahela,  Ohio  or  JH  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River, 

their  tributaries  “George  Zerr’’  light. 


1  hat  newspaper 
which  is  the  “best 
seller”  in  its  own 
community  is  log¬ 
ically  the  first  me¬ 
dium  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  seeks  in 
that  community  the 
same  distinction 
for  his  -own  prod¬ 
uct  . . .  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  it’s  the  Times- 
Herald. 


conciliator  while  covering  a 
strike  of  janitorial  employes 
that  closed  most  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  and  was  able  to 
arrange  for  a  resumption  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  that  led  to  a  settle- 
.  .  ment  of  the  strike, 

or  river  construction  jobs,  building  Goes  Into  Action 

dams  or  other  improve-  .  r.  u  »  oi  »» 

Theodore  Schafers,  31,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Courts  reporter,  who 
used  to  cover  the  Board  of  Edu- 
gjjj  When  Downtown  Pittsburgh  cation,  believed  the  breakdown 
was  being  evacuated  in  1936  of  bargaining  was  caused  in  part 
after  the  Weather  Bureau  fore-  by  personal  differences  between 
cast  36  feet  of  water,  he  pre-  leaders  of  the  two  groups, 
dieted  as  he  left  the  office;  He  contacted  the  top  man  on 

"It  will  go  10  feet  over  that.”  each  side.  The  union  leader. 

The  stage  reached — an  all-  John  I.  Rollings,  executive  sec¬ 
time  high  by  yards,  was  exactly  retary  of  the  AFL  Central 

with  ^  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  gave 

For  a  calling  card  he  uses  a  Schaefers  a  confidential  list  of 
of  the  Pittsburgh  river  the  minimum  concessions  which 
!ct.  the  custodians  would  accept  to 

‘Many  a  time  after  I’ve  been  return  to  work.  Then  Schafers 

unable  to  reach  a  man  I  needed  convinced  the  Board  president, 

—  to  see,  I’ve  sent  that  card  into  Dr.  Herbert  O.  Winterer,  that 

had  his  office.”  Zerr  recalls.  “It  never  he  should  get  together  with 

failed  to  get  me  in  yet.”  Rollings. 

- - - —  —  -  But  most  of  all  his  experiences  The  two  met  late  one  evening, 

by  the  old  Pittsburgh  Post  as  a  and  honors  he  values  a  copy  of  and  by  the  next  night  each  had 
reporter,  with  special  oversight  “The  Genesis  of  the  Pittsburgh  compromised  enough  to  reach  a 

on  the  rivers.  He  grew  up  with  River  District,”  prepared  ex-  settlement  satisfactory  to  both 

the  paper  through  the  subse-  haustively  by  Army  Engineers.  sides  The  strike  ended  the 

quent  merger  which  made  It  the  It  is  autographed  by  the  com-  night  of  its  third  day,  with 

Post  Gazette.  piler.  Col.  R.  E.  Seedlock,  with  Rollings  and  Winterer  agreeing 

During  the  years  that  have  the  words:  that  the  meeting  Schafers  ar- 

followed  he  has  been  the  recog-  Couldn  t  have  done  this  with-  ranged  was  responsible  for  its 

nized  authority  on  the  rivers,  out  your  help,  George.”  conclusion 

Time  after  time  his  stories  have  ■ 

resulted  in  improvements  or  re-  ^  .  *  e»  j  r~~“ - - - 

forms  in  river  practices.  t^OHUlUtt©©  tO  otudy  Tli«  Rim  nMilw  _ 

In  1921  when  an  attempt  was  c  rirrlrrttrT  Pernesr  Qmiivma 

being  made  to  fill  the  Davis  Id.  ^OKOtCI  Faper  bOUrC©  Pockog® _ - 

back  channel  for  a  factory  site  Chicago— A  special  committee 
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TULSA  WORLD  O  TULSA  TRIBUNI 

MOSNIHC  •  EVCNINC  e  SUNDAY  •  tlPRfSlNTfO  NATtONALlY  ST  •  THE  tSANHAM  CO 


"Git-aleny-liiofo,  iiMlo  dogie.  It's  just  about  time  for  Hiot  lott  round-up 
and  it  loolit  lika  we'll  Mt  Ike  market  with  some  mighty  fine  cattle  this  year." 
Yes,  the  excellent  pasture  grasses  of  Oklahoma  have  produced  some  of 
the  highest  grade  live  stock  to  be  found.  Since  1924,  Oklahoma's  herds 
hove  increosed  in  value  350%.  In  1945  Oklahoma  contributed  over  one 
billion  pounds  of  beef,  mutton  end  pork  to  the  moot  supply  of  the  notion, 
while  the  cosh  income  amounted  to  532,000,000.  Oklahoma's  cottlemen 
hove  prospered,  end  a  vast  morfcet  for  YOUR  product  develops  when 
you  TILL  and -SELL  the  people  in  the  Magic  Empire  on  its  merits  through 
the  pages  of  the  newspapers  THEY  READ! 
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Van  Buren  Elected 
By  Ohio  Association 


COLUMBUS,  O.— With  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  500 
members  and  guests,  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  had  its 
first  postwar  convention  Feb.  7-8 
at  the  Deshler  Wallick  Hotel 
here.  John  A.  Van  Buren,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was  elected  president. 

Highlighting  the  two  -  day 
meeting  were  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  which  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche  of  Ohio  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker  were  the  principal 
speakers,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Buckeye  Press  Association, 
weekly  group,  which  has  been 
affiliated  with  ONA  since  1933. 

Governor  Defend*  Pres* 

Governor  Lausche  told  the 
newsmen  that  until  every  na¬ 
tion  enjoys  American  freedom  of 
the  press,  there  can  not  be  real 
world  cooperation  or  peace. 
“Each  nation  should  know  the 
real  truth  of  what  is  going  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,”  he 
declared.  “Let  us  hope  that  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  will 
accept  our  American  ideal  of 
free  speech.  .  .  . 

Lausche  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  right  of  newspapers 
to  question  public  officials  and 
to  discuss  matters  of  “great  pub¬ 
lic  concern.” 

Gen.  Eaker  outlined  a  five- 
point  program  for  U.  S.  national 
security — an  effective  state  de¬ 
partment,  a  central  intelligence 
agency,  a  long-range  bomber 
force,  a  system  of  continuous  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  on 
weapons,  and  a  concern  for  the 
nation’s  welfare  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen. 

A  central  intelligence  agency 
“should  tell  us  what  is  brewing 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth,”  he 
declared. 

R.  F.  Fletcher,  Portsmouth 
Times,  led  in  a  tribute  to  the  91 
Ohio  newspapermen  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  during 
World  War  II.  Raymond  B. 
Howard,  London  Madison  Press. 
ONA’s  retiring  president,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  E.  C.  Dix,  Wooster 
Record,  board  chairman,  was 
toastmaster. 

'Genius  of  Our  Time*' 

At  the  Buckeye  luncheon. 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  combined  his  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  weekly  press  with  a 
brief  report  on  a  visit  to  Japan. 

Patterson  called  on  the  Ohio 
newsmen  and  publishers  to  real¬ 
ize  the  “terrible  responsibility” 
inherent  in  the  creation  of  “that 
irresistible  giant  which  we  call 
public  opinion. 

“May  we  ever  speak  freely,” 
he  said,  “but  God  give  us  to 
speak  only  after  thinkings  with 
understanding,  with  common 
sense  and  tolerance.” 

He  praised  General  MacAr- 
thur  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  handiing  the  Japanese 
situation,  describing  the  general 
as  “a  genius  of  our  times.” 

Holding  places  of  honor  at  the 
speakers’  table  were  nine  Ohio 
publishers  who  have  been  in 
business  for  50  years  or  longer. 
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A  dozen  others  with  half-century 
publishing  records  were  unable 
to  attend.  Those  present  were: 

C.  B.  Unger,  Eaton  Register- 
Herald;  H.  C.  Williams,  Freeport 
Press;  H.  B.  McConnell,  Cadiz 
Republican;  Jesse  S.  Harris, 
Caldwell  Leader;  F.  J.  Neely, 
Johnstown  Independent;  W.  R. 
Conaway,  Cardington  Indepen¬ 
dent;  George  H.  Speck.  Pember- 
ville  Leader;  J.  W.  Dunlap.  Lodi 
Review;  E.  Benjamin  Yale, 
Waynesfield  Chronicle.  They 
were  introduced  by  Gardner 
Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star.  Edgar  Morris,  Springfield 
News-Sun,  ONA  vicepresident, 
presided. 

At  the  closing  general  session, 
the  speakers  were  Fred  W.  Hill, 
Hamburg  ( la. )  Reporter,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  and  E.  O. 
Bartlow,  coordinator  of  veterans’ 
framing  and  educational  service 
for  the  .state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Earl  Clark,  Deshler  Flag, 
newly-elected  Buckeye  Press 
president,  presided. 

Local  Tie*  for  Peace 

“We  can  keep  the  peace  ...  by 
starting  with  closer  ties  in  local 
communities  and  coperation  in 
activities  which  are  beneficial  lo 
a  larger  section,”  Mr.  Hill  said. 

Devoting  the  most  of  his  time 
to  the  answering  of  questions 
from  the  floor,  Mr.  Bartlow  told 
of  the  measures  provided  in  the 
“GI  Bill  of  Rights”  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  returned  veterans  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  aprpentices  or  as 
learners.  He  invited  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  bring  their  specific 
problems  to  him  at  the  state 
department  of  education. 

The  morning  session  Feb.  8 
was  devoted  to  the  late  Osman 
C.  Hooper  Weekly  Newspaper 
Show,  named  for  its  founder, 
late  professor  of  journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Eugene 
J.  Miller,  Loudonville  Times, 
Buckeye  Press  president,  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  James  E.  Pollard,  di¬ 
rector  of  Ohio  State's  School  of 
Journalism,  as  chairman  of  the 
show. 

Cited  for  general  excellence 
were:  Superior,  Lebanon  West¬ 
ern  Star;  excellent,  Wadsworth 
News-Banner;  good.  Barnesville 
Enterprise;  honorable  mention, 
Lockland  Millcreek  Valley  News 
and  Deshler  Flag. 

At  its  business  session,  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
voted  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship  on  its  board  of  directors 
from  nine  to  twelve.  The  addi¬ 
tional  members  chosen  were 
Dan  Nicoll,  Toledo  Blade,  repre¬ 
senting  large  papers;  Frank  W. 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate,  for 
medium  sized  papers;  Gardner 
Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star,  non-dailies.  Terms  are  for 
three  years. 

Terms  of  three  incumbent  di¬ 
rectors  expired  last  year  when 
no  convention  could  be  held, 
and  three  others  this  year.  The 
three  whose  terms  expired  in 
1945  but  who  have  continued  to 
serve  were  re-elected  for  two- 
year  terms.  They  are  Orrin  R. 


John  A.  Van  Buren 

Taylor,  Archbold  Buckeye;  Roy 
D.  Moore,  Canton  Repository; 
Ralph  D.  Henderson,  Columbus 
Citizen. 

Two  whose  terms  expired  in 
1946  wore  re-elected  for  three- 
year  terms — Karl  H.  Bull.  Cedar- 
ville  Herald,  and  Roger  H.  Fer- 
ger,  Cincinnati  Eniuirer.  Fdear 
Morrir.  Springfield  News-Sun. 
declined  re-election,  and  R.  Ken¬ 
neth  Kerr,  Lancaster  Eagle- 
Gazette  was  chosen  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

At  a  meeting  later  in  the  day. 
he  ONA  board  chose  these  offi¬ 
cers:  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren: 
vicepresident,  Mr.  Ferger,  secre¬ 
tary  and  executive  director.  Ed 
M.  Martin,  treasurer,  Mr.  Bull; 
chairman  of  the  board.  E.  C.  Dix. 
Wooster  Record.  Paul  R.  Gingher 
was  continued  as  legal  counsel 
and  Walter  J.  Reck.  Ohio  State 
Journal,  as  chairman  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  committee. 

The  Ohio  Felect  List  had  sev¬ 
eral  sessions  during  the  conven¬ 
tion.  one  a  luncheon  over  which 
Raymond  E.  Dix.  Wooster  Rec¬ 
ord,  presided.  This  was  followed 
by  a  closed  program,  one  session 
for  publishers  and  the  other  for 
advertising  managers. 

At  another  session,  the  Select 
List  and  repre.'entatives  of  other 
Ohio  dailies  heard  a  report  on 
“Consumer  Studies”  by  Arthur 
F.  Hall,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal,  with  Vic  Mer- 
son.  advertising  director  of  the 
Canton  Repository,  presiding. 
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Ex-Serviceman 
Scores  With 
First  Story 

Dayton,  O. — Within  one  week 
of  his  return  as  a  reporter  to 
the  Dayton  Herald,  Dale  Francis 
turned  in  a  series  of  stories  on 
the  Montgomery  County  Home 
that  precipitate  a  grand  jury 
investigation  and  a  flood  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  newspaper. 

The  day  Francis  returned 
from  three  years’  service,  he 
was  assigned  to  investigate  al¬ 
legedly  rundown  conditions  at 
the  county  home  for  the  aged. 

Francis  toured  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  discovered  that  things 
were  as  bad  as  reported.  In¬ 
mates  were  offered  inferior  food, 
the  home  was  a  veritable  fire- 
trap  and  generally  unsanitary 
conditions  prevailed,  he  said. 

As  soon  as  Francis’  first  story- 
hit  the  streets  he  was  asked  to 
appear  before  the  three-man 
county  commission.  The  com¬ 
missioners  immediately  took 
steps  to  provide  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  inmates  and 
to  improve  fire  protection. 

The  Herald  printed  pictures 
side  by  side  showing  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  superintendent  s  staff 
received  meals  of  fried  chicken 
while  the  inmates  had  to  be 
satisfied  each  night  with  a  bowl 
of  soup. 

County  Prosecutor  Mathias  A. 
Heck  then  called  the  grand  jury 
for  an  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  described  in  Francis' 
articles. 


116,325  I 

Met.  County  Population  i 

Barcau  of  Cantai,  1944  I 


The  Argus  and  Dispatch  are  1 
the  ONLY  daily  newspa-  | 
pers  published  in  the  Rock  | 
Island-Moline  zone,  where  | 
nearly  of  the  Tri-Cities  | 

200,000  population  live  .  .  •  * 
over  45,000  combined  circu¬ 
lation  without  duplication. 
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BOB  TOWERS 
Photographmr 


JUST  the  other  day.  Bob  Towers,  Free  Press  photog¬ 
rapher  was  astonished  at  seeing  a  stamp.  From 
this  you  might  conclude  that  he  is  a  philatelist,  but 
he  isn’t.  Back  in  1941,  when  Bob  was  listed  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  as  Pho  M  1/C  Towers  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  he  took  a  picture  of  a  group  of  twelve  bright 
looking  young  sailors. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Navy  during 
the  war,  this  particular  shot  by  Towers  was  the  one 
that  caught  the  fancy  of  the  "big  brass”  on  this 
stamp  deal.  And  so,  you  will  see  his  work  on  the 


three  cent  stamp  being  used  to  honor  Navy  enlisted 
men  for  their  pan  in  World  War  II. 

Back  at  his  old  "developing  desk”  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  depanment  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Bob 
Towers  is  specializing  in  color  photography,  and 
planning  what  he  is  going  to  do  for  Free  Press  readers 
in  that  new  color  studio  being  built  for  better  service. 

Bob’s  specialty  is  telling  a  story  in  picture.  Other 
Free  Press  men  and  women  do  it  with  words.  To¬ 
gether  these  folks  work  superlatively  to  produce  a 
newspaper  that  is  definitely  best-read,  best-liked, 
most-wanted  in  its  community. 
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Jimmy  Hatlo’s  Career 
Accidental,  He  Says 


Hatlo 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

JIMMY  HATLO  is  no  cynic  des¬ 
pite  his  drawings  of  office 
loafers,  fourflushers  and  penny- 
pinchers,  d  e  s  - 
pile  the  fact 
that  all  of  his 
men  are  homely 
and  none  of  his 
women  beauti¬ 
ful. 

"Am  I  s  u  p  - 
posed  to  be  a 
cynic?”  he 
asked.  Hatlo 
draws  “They’ll 
Do  It  Every 
Time”  dailv  and 
"Little  Iodine,” 

(Sunday).  “I 

thought  I  was  satirical.  There’s 
a  lot  of  diflference,"  he  added, 
and  launched  into  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  inciuded  his  “kindly” 
attitude  toward  people. 

Those  homely  men?  “It’s  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  draw  them  any 
other  way.  I  can’t  draw  a  pretty 
girl.”  he  laughed. 

Member  of  a  profession  noted 
for  crowding  deadlines,  the  King 
Features  cartoonist  crowds  his 
continually,  he  indicated,  be¬ 
cause  he  starts  out  always  to  do 
his  best,  labors  over  accuracy  of 
detail  and  only  starts  to  turn  out 
his  cartoons  speedily  when  he 
gets  under  pressure.  His  normal 
day  starts  about  9  a.m.,  he  said, 
ends  about  7  p.m. 

Contrary  to  some  impressions, 
Hatlo  did  not  replace  T.  A. 
(Tad)  Dorgan  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Herald-Exnress  and  Call- 
Bulletin  when  that  famous  car¬ 
toonist  died.  Hatlo  never  even 
met  Dorgan,  he  told  E.  &  P..  and 
his  cartoon  was  u.sed  to  fill  the 
spot  only  after  the  newspaper 
had  reprinted  Dorgan’s  cartoons 
more  than  a  year.  At  that  time 
Hatlo  had  a  little  feature  called 
"They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time” — 
Just  a  little  gag  panel  on  the 
sports  page.  When  Mr.  Hearst 
thought  something  ought  to  take 
the  place  of  Dorgan,  they  blew 
up  Hatlo’s  cartoon  to  the  same 
size  and  format. 

Later  some  of  the  other  Hearst 
newspapers  started  to  run  it  and 
In  1930  the  late  J.  V.  Connolly 
picked  it  up  for  King.  The  fea¬ 
ture  grew  slowly  at  first,  but 
held  its  original  papers  and  re¬ 
cently  mushroomed  into  more 
than  400  newspapers. 

Hatlo’s  pencil  first  became 
popular  10  years  after  he  had 
abandoned  cartooning  as  an  un¬ 
profitable  career  ( after  five 
years  he  had  still  been  getting 
only  $18  a  week),  turned  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  became  automo¬ 
bile  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin.  The  Call,  a  “great 
sports  paper,”  hired  Hatlo  from 
the  Bulletin,  and  the  new  auto¬ 
mobile  editor,  quite  a  football 
enthusiast  himself,  did  a  cartoon 
on  the  subject  and  showed  it  to 
Pat  Frayne,  the  sports  editor. 


Frayne  ran  it,  and  asked  for 
more.  Hatlo  developed  a  fresh 
idea,  a  sports  cartoon  with  con¬ 
tinuity,  “Swineskin  Gulch.” 
which  still  runs  during  football 
season. 

Hatlo  didn’t  plan  to  build  his 
feature  on  contributors’  sug¬ 
gestions  and  didn’t  originate  the 
idea,  he  said,  but  even  on  the 
Call-Bulletin  he  used  them,  and 
he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  along 
without  them,  he  declared,  since 
no  man  could  hope  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  pests  and  chiselers 
in  so  many  lines  of  business. 

“Everything  I  have  done  has 
been  an  accident,”  he  summed 
up  with  good  humor.  I  don’t 
know  if  I'd  picked  it  out 
whether  I’d  have  drawn  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  think  I  would 
have  picked  a  comic  strip,  sort 
of  a  burlesque  melodrama.” 

Two  Health  Columns 
THE  Chicago  Syndicate  has  two 

new  health  columns,  alternat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  general  health 
and  teeth  to  make  seven  fea¬ 
tures  a  week.  “About  Your 
Health,”  four  times  weekly,  is 
by  Edwin  P.  Jordan,  M.D.,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
“About  Your  Teeth,”  is  by  Dr. 
Floris  van  Minden.  author. 

Speaking  of  medical  columns, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  has  just  signed  again  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen,  who 
has  been  handling  the  syndi¬ 
cate's  medical  column  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter. 

Personals  and  Notes 
ARTHUR  W.  CRAtVEORD,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  CT-NYN,  ill  at  the 
Passavent  Hospital  in  Chicago 
has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better, 
the  syndicate  reports.  .  .  .  Judy 
Barden,  British  born  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  and  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  is  visiting  the 
U.  S.  for  the  first  time  after  ac¬ 
companying  war  brides  on  the 
S.S.  Argentina  and  returns  to 
Berlin  about  March  1.  .  .  . 
Panamerican  Press  Service  is 
offering  Latin  American  papers 
39  new  comics. . .  Add  vital  statis¬ 
tics:  The  heroine  in  KFS’  “Buzz 
Sawyer”  has  been  killed  off — an 
almost  unorecedented  proce¬ 
dure,  and  Hal  Foster’s  “Prince 
Valiant”  (also  KFS)  has  finally 
gotten  married,  decidedly  un¬ 
usual  in  an  adventure  strip.  Also 
CT-NYN’s  Skeezix  from  Frank 
King’s  “Gasoline  Alley”  cele¬ 
brated  Feb.  14  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  being  left  on 
Uncle  Walt’s  doorstep.  .  .  .  Ken 
Hall,  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  1937  to  1941,  Just  out  of 
service  Joins  CT-NYN  in  a  pro¬ 
motion  capacity. 


CNPA  Contest 

Los  Angeles — A  contest  to 
select  a  National  Newspaper 
Week  promotion  which  con  be 
used  by  all  newspapers  in 
California  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
with  Marion  Walker,  of  the 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press,  os 
chairman  of  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee.  The  idea  is  to  develop 
a  uniform  series  of  odvertise- 
ments  to  be  used  by  all  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  Contest 
closes  May  15. 

Nova  Scotian  Studies 
Fashion  Trends  in  U.  S. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Lane,  better  known 
as  Abbie  Lane,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle 
and  Halifax  Daily  Star,  is  tour¬ 
ing  U.  S.  cities  to  study  style 
trends  and  fashion  show  produc¬ 
tion.  She  has  charge  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Star  show  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Mrs.  Lane,  former  bank  ac¬ 
countant  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
banker  and  mother  of  three 
children,  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  known  woman  in  Halifax 
as  a  result  of  her  columns.  She 
became  a  social  reporter  in 
June,  1943,  and  she  was  women’s 
editor  five  months  later.  She 
also  conducts  several  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 


Whetstone 


Whetstone  Joins 
Research  Bureau 

Chicago — Jack  Whetstone,  for¬ 
merly  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  w  i  t  h  15 
years  of  news- 
paper  experi¬ 
ence,  has  joined 
N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  Re¬ 
search  Bureau.  > 
Inc.,  as  vice- 
president  a  nd 
manager  of 
newspaper  serv¬ 
ices. 

Mr.  Whet¬ 
stone,  who 
joined  NRB  Feb. 

1,  will  merchan¬ 
dise  the  bureau's 
new  campaign  mat  service,  and 
will  also  serve  as  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Trends  and  other  newspaper 
services.  He  will  assist  Frank  P. 
Kendall,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  in  directing  the  bi-monthly 
clinics  of  NRB’s  clients  to  be 
held  in  the  bureau’s  Chicago 
auditorium. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Item  in 
1943  as  classified  manager. 
Whetstone  was  associated  with 
newspaper  advertising  on  pa¬ 
pers  in  Miami  and  Tampa.  Fla.; 
New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

■  J 

Neivsstand  Price  Up 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  Lotuell 
Sun  this  week  increased  its  > 
newsstand  price  from  three  to 
four  cents  to  meet  rising  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 


Great  IVewspapcrs 

...  in  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  BOSTON  .  .  ^  DETROIT  .  ;  i  CHICAGO 
.  .  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  .  LOUISVILLE  .  .  .  KANSAS  CITY  .  .  . 
MILWAUKEE  .  .  .  INDIANAPOLIS  and  other  cities,  large  and 
small,  are  using  McCLURE-syndicated  PICK-S  NEWS-GRAPHICS 
to  illustrate  news  stories  of  national  significance. 
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One  bushel  of  oysters 


case  of  beer. 


Maybe  You  Can  Afford  It 

...  bat  is  it  GOOD  BUSINESS? 


Maybe  you  can  afford  the  luxury  of  buy¬ 
ing  nearly  1,300,000  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  to  reach  the  1,000,000  families  in  the 
14-county  Philadelphia  ABC  trading  area. 

But  is  it  good  business  to  contract  for 
some  300,000  more  readers  than  there  are 
household  units  in  America’s  3rd  Market  — 
when  a  little  elementary  field  research  dis¬ 
closes  that  you’re  completely  by-passing 
well  over  a  quarter  million  families  in  your 
primary  audience? 

That’s  the  net  of  your  problem  when 
you’re  trying  to  put  together  a  newspaper 
list  that  gives  you  complete  access  to  the 
$5  billion  effective  buying  income*  of  the 
Quaker  City  market. 

*Sale.i  Management  “Survey  of  Buying  Power,"  May  IS,  1945. 


The  solution  lies  in  analyzing  the  daily 
newspaper  reading  habits  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 

You’ll  find  that  Philadelphia  traditional¬ 
ists  read  one,  or  l)oth,  of  the  two  conserva¬ 
tive  Quaker  City  dailies.  Lil)eral-minded 
Philadelphians  buy,  believe  in  and  support 
The  Record. 

That’s  why  selling  Philadelphia  isn’t  a 
mere  matter  of  buying  the  two  largest  avail¬ 
able  units  of  newspaper*circulation.  Wliat 
really  counts  is  reaching  ALL  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  liberal-conservative  divide. 

Hence  the  merchandising  axiom  that  has 
become  a  commonplace  with  successful  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  America’s  3rd  Largest  Market . . . 
“/i  takes  The  Record  and  One  Other  to 
rover  Philadelphia** . 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

NalioaaUy  by  0««rg«  A.  KcDarilt  Ca.  W«w  Toifc#  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Dolroii.  CUrolod 
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CIRCULATION 


Papers’  Value  Proved 
In  Cleveland  Strike 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  return  of  newspapers  to 

Cleveland  after  a  month's 
“blackout"  caused  by  the  press¬ 
men’s  strike  proved  to  be  a 
healthy  stimulant  to  anyone  who 
might  have  acquired  a  jaded 
viewpoint  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Details  of  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  public's  reaction 
to  going  without  newspapers, 
followed  by  its  elation  with  the 
resumption  of  publication,  were 
told  in  last  week’s  E  &  P. 

To  circulation  managers,  the 
Cleveland  experience,  which  has 
been  duplicated  in  Seattle  and 
St.  Louis,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  several  other  cities,  should 
serve  to  make  them  proud  of 
the  vital  service  they  perform. 

Papers  Missed  by  All 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  news¬ 
papers  are  nearly  as  essential  to 
living  as  are  food,  gas,  light, 
and  the  fuel  burned  to  heat  our 
homes. 

Radio  can  keep  the  public 
fairly  well  informed  on  national 
and  international  happenings, 
but  it  cannot  approacl  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  local  news  medium. 
Out-of-town  newspapers  have 
the  same  shortcomings  in  that 
respect,  although  “foreign”  dail¬ 
ies  sold  at  a  premium  in  Cleve¬ 
land  for  there  is  magic  in  the 
printed  word. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
public's  reaction  to  the  strike 
■was  reported  by  Roelif  Love¬ 
land  writing  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
on  the  day  after  the  strike  ended. 

“The  daily  sight  of  Cleveland 
householders  peering  out  into 
the  murky  dawn  for  the  papers 
which  were  not  there  because 
of  the  strike  was  most  unhappy,” 
he  stated. 

“Hoping  that  the  strike'  had 
ended  while  they  slept.  Plain 
Dealer  subscribers,  not  finding 
the  papers  on  their  front 
porches,  looked  hopefully  be¬ 
hind  the  shrubs  adjoining  the 
steps;  then  went  dejectedly  back 
into  the  house.  But  as  paperlcs.s 
day  followed  paperless  day  and 
paperless  week  followed  paper¬ 
less  week,  this  touching  optim¬ 
ism  withered  and  died,  and  no¬ 
body  even  went  out  to  look.” 

Collected  in  Advance 

Incidentally,  the  Cleveland 
Prets  district  managers  col¬ 
lected  a  week's  pay  in  advance 
for  the  paper  during  the  first 
week  of  the  strike  and  were 
ready  to  give  service  on  the  day 
that  publication  was  resumed. 
During  the  interim  period,  dis¬ 
trict  managers  met  weekly  with 
carrier  boys  and  kept  them  in¬ 
terested  in  their  routes.  Only 
one  Press  carrier  quit  during 
that  period  and  he  would  have 
left  in  March  anyway,  because 
his  parents  were  moving  out  of 
town.  M 

Maintenance  of  aelivery  trucks 
during  the  strike  was  also  a 
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p^roblem  for  circulation  men. 
Trucks  were  serviced  for  winter 
driving  when  the  strike  came 
and  they  began  to  “gum  up” 
while  sitting  idly  in  garages. 
Consequently,  lighter  oil  was 
used  and  trucks  were  “warmed 
up’]  daily  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
action  once  the  presses  began 
rolling  again  and  papers  were 
available  for  delivery. 

Defends  Carrier  Gripes 

AS  an  aftermath  to  the  recent 

rebuttal  comment  by  C.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Tulsa  World  -  Tribune, 
taking  exception  to  a  previous 
report  on  carrier  gripes,  another 
circulator  writes  to  take  issue 
with  McDonald  that  many  such 
gripes  are  fairy  tales. 

Harry  R.  Purdum,  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  writes: 

“My  own  experience  while 
taking  the  kick  boy  around  in 
the  evening  last  week — a  woman 
asked  the  boy  to  put  the  paper 
through  the  mail  slpt  because 
she  could  not  get  the  door  open, 
which  set  me  to  wondering 
whether  she  had  even  looked  for 
her  paper.  I  went  up  on  her 
porch  and  checked.  There  was 
the  paper  lying  within  two  feet 
of  the  front  door.  The  fact  that 
she  could  not  get  the  front  door 
open  prompted  this  kick.  An¬ 
other  instance:  A  man  com¬ 
plained  of  non-delivery,  telling 
me  the  next  day  that  he  had 
found  his  paper  down  in  the 
basement  where  the  children 
had  taken  it  to  read  the  comics. 

“As  to  the  mention  of  poor 
paying  routes  I  will  agree  with 
him  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
We  have  had  a  few  experiences 
along  this  line.  A  carrier  comes 
to  us  and  says  he  will  not  de¬ 
liver  a  paper  to  a  certain  ad¬ 
dress  any  more,  because  they 
will  not  pay.  The  customer 
comes  and  complains.  We  tell 
them  we  cannot  force  the  carrier 
to  deliver  a  paper  to  their  ad¬ 
dress,  because  the  carriers  are 
little  merchants.  However,  if 
the  customer  cares  to  pay  three 
or  six  months  in  advance  here 
at  the  office,  we  will  force  the 
carrier  to  carry  that  particular 
house.  Our  experience  with 
these  few  leads  us  to  believe 
that  these  complaints  do  exist. 

“As  to  a  training  organization, 
maybe  it  is  possible  on  a  large 
paper  to  give  one  or  two  weeks’ 
individual  attention  to  each  car¬ 
rier,  which  should  be  done  if 
you  can  call  it  a  training  pro¬ 
gram.  I,  too.  carried  papers  for 
10  years  when  I  was  a  kid.  and 
remember  a  good  many  in¬ 
stances  where  I  was  not  treated 
fairly.  Maybe  Mr.  McDonald 
doesn’t  remember  many  of  these, 
but  if  he  will  let  himself  think 
a  little  of  his  past  experiences, 
rather  than  take  the  stand  that 
it  is  all  the  carrier’s  fault.  I 
♦h’nk  the  newspaper-carrier  rela¬ 
tionship  would  be  much  better.” 


COVER  GIRL 

The  Louisville  Courier-Iournal  re¬ 
cently  featured  Copy  Girl  Mil¬ 
dred  Schmitt  on  the  cover  of  its 

Sunday  Coloroto  magazine. 

New  APA  Directory 
Lists  Weeklies 

There  are  now  8,504  non-daily 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  14,321,000 
families,  published  in  towns  of 
under  50,000  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1946  Directory  of 
Country  and  Suburban  Town 
Newspapers,  released  this  week 
by  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  listed  in  the  1946  Direc¬ 
tory  is  223  less  than  in  1945, 
circulation  increases  more  than 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  news¬ 
papers.  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  points  out.  Total  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  of  the  newspapers 
listed  in  the  1946  Directory  is 
approximately  165,000  more  than 
the  total  in  1945. 

Average  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  this  group  has  in¬ 
creased  by  over  7%,  the  average 
circulation  of  a  country  weekly 
now  being  1,684.  The  rates  have 
shown  an  increase  of  slightly 
less  than  4%,  the  average  rate 
being  39.9  cents  per  inch. 

■ 

Canadian  Linage 
Increased  in  '45 

Total  advertising  linage  car¬ 
ried  in  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  during  1945  was  67'^ 
greater  than  in  1944  and  20% 
greater  than  in  1939,  according 
to  records  compiled  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  National  advertising 
was  up  3.8%.  classified  linage 
up  3.9%  ,  and  retail  linage  up 
8%. 

December  linage  was  consid- 
erablv  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  year.  Total  advertising 
in  December  was  12.9%  higher 
than  in  December  1944:  national 
linage  was  up  6.9%,  retail  up 
12%,  and  classified  up  7.3%. 

■ 

Has  Ad  Mat  Book 

An  advertising  mat  book,  con¬ 
sisting  of  advertisements  and 
newspaper  adaptations  of  newly 
created  national  magazine  copy 
on  the  new  Scott  radio-phono¬ 
graph.  has  been  prepared  for 
dealer  use  by  the  Scott  Radio 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

EDITOR  A  PUR 


Bowman  Lecxves; 
Cummings  Now 
Ottawa  Editor 

Ottawa — Charles  A.  Bowman, 
editor  of  the  Citizen  for  almost 
30  years,  has  relinquished  his 
post.  He  has  left  for  the  West 
Coast  where  he  will  take  up  res¬ 
idence  and  continue  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Citizen’s  staff  in  the 
role  of  contributing  editor. 

A.  C.  Cummings,  until  June, 
1945,  London  correspondent  of 
the  Southam  newspapers  and 
since  last  November  associate 
editor  of  the  Citizen,  has  been 
appointed  editor.  Elsa  K.  Her- 
wig  will  continue  as  associate 
editor. 

A  statement  issued  by  H.  H. 
Southam,  publisher  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  said: 

“Charles  Bowman  has  been  a 
great  editor  —  competent,  cou¬ 
rageous,  forthright,  with  a  gen¬ 
uinely  liberal  and  humanitarian 
outlook  on  life.  His  retirement 
will  be  a  serious  loss  not  only  to 
the  Citizen  but  to  Ottawa,  both 
of  which  all  down  the  years  he 
has  served  faithfully,  construc¬ 
tively,  loyally,  with  fine  intelli¬ 
gence,  fearlessness  and  sterling 
integrity.  His  achievements  have 
been  numerous  and  worthwhile,  f 
He  will  be  greatly  missed.” 

Mr.  Bowman  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  England,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  scientist. 

He  left  a  job  as  draftsman  in  the 
gui\  mounting  drawing  offices  of 
Armstrong  -  Whitworth  to  come 
to  Canada. 

For  a  time  he  served  in  the 
chief  engineer’s  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Railways  and  Canals 
in  Ottawa.  While  at  this  job  he 
wrote  articles  for  the  Citizen 
which  attracted  such  favorable 
attention  that  he  was  induced  to 
change  his  profession  and  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Radio  Broadcasting  in 
Canada.  The  commission’s  re¬ 
port  was  responsible  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Canadian 
Radio  Commission  to  control 
broadcasting  in  Canada. 

He  attended  the  conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  I 
in  Honolulu  in  1927  and  in  the 
Orient  in  1931. 

Years  before  the  subject  was  a 
popular  one.  he  supported  the 
cause  of  suffrage  for  women. 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  Get  the  benefit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  prices  and  service 
which  N.B.A.  offers  as  your 
central  source  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  aprons,  binders, 
collection  bools,  tags,  money- 
changes,  punches,  etc.;  also 
promotion  ads  and  services. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 

222  E.  Okio  Street,  Indianapolis  4 
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livery  ueu'sfh/fjer  on  es  its  advertisers 
an  exact  definition  of  its  readership 


li’s  olu  ii  aiiylKHly’s  guess  what  a  man  pays  for  his 
suits  ...  or  shirts,  or  socks.  But  it’s  good  business 
to  find  out  ...  if  you  cart. 

W’e'vc  got  the  inside  story  on  Herald  Tribune 
readers  ...  to  help  you  get  on  the  inside  track  in 
selling  them.  We  can  tell  you,  with  time-proved 
accuracy,  our  families’  earning  and  spending- 
past.  present  and  planned.  .\nd  we  can  trace  it 
back  to  1938  when  our  Continuing  .Study  of 
Readers'  Homes  began  to  furnish  the  marketing 
guide  by  which  millions  of  New  York  advertising 
dollars  have  since  been  allocated. 


How  often  do  you  buy  them? 

•  2  OR  MORE  A  YEAR  ....  47.5 

•  1  A  YEAR . 45.7 

•  1  EVERY  2  OR  MORE  YEARS  .  6.8 


If  you’re  considering  Herald  Tribune  space  for 
sour  protluct,  it  helps  when  you  know  that  al¬ 
most  half  of  our  men  readers  —  .^8.4%  buy  suits 
in  the  middle  price  range  .  .  .  that  another 
41.1%  pay  top  prices  .  .  .  while  10.5%  pay  mod¬ 
erate  prices. 

W’e  have  a  whole  catalogue  «)f  3-dimensional  farts 
about  reader-customers  ...  in  the 
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Seal  Femcaido 
Vcdley  Times 
Goes  Daily 


The 

Albany  Stoby 


By  Don  Taylor 

North  Holx.ywood,  Cal. — The 
Valley  Times,  lO-year-old  semi¬ 
weekly  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  will  be- 
daily 


ployes,  including  departmental 
heads  of  the  City  of  Halifax, 
that  all  information  about  the 
departments  could  only  be  given 
out  through  him. 

He  demanded  that  all  depart¬ 
mental  heads  submit  all  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  depart¬ 
ments  to  him  only.  At  the  same 
time,  he  refused  to  make  any 
of  the  information  available  to 
the  Halifax  Herald  and  Halifax 
Mail,  both  published  by  the 
Halifax  Herald,  Ltd. 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  2,  Butler 
modified  his  restrictions,  allow- 
heayyweight  ing  police  and  fire  department 
heads  to  give  out  information 
to  the  Herald  and  Mail,  as  well 
as  other  news  agencies. 

However,  all  information  in¬ 
volving  all  other  civic  depart¬ 
ments  could  only  be  given  out 
by  the  mayor  and  he  banned  the 
Herald  and  Mail  from  such. 

There  has  been  no  interfer¬ 
ence  whatever  with  the  news 

. . w.-.w  —  gathering  activities  of  the  Hali- 

partment  has  endorsed  a  plan  Chronicle  and  Halifax  Star, 
advanced  by  the  Virginia  Press  both  published  by  the  Chronicle 
Association  to  bring  foreign  Company,  Ltd.;  nor  with  the 
newspapermen  to  the  United  Canadian  Press,  which  has  its 
States  as  guests  and  co-workers  regional  base  in  Halifax, 
of  their  publications.  Butler  and  the  Herald  and 

“The  action  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  in  initiating 
this  plan  to  acquaint  foreign 
journalists  with  our  country 

merits  the  heartiest  endorsement  anH 

and  fullest  support,”  Assistant 
Secretary  William  Benton  said. 

*‘Thik  Office  of  International  In*  claims  the  Herald  and  Mail 

fJrmafio®‘'®ani  ciuSral°  AffaSs  :rthL" 

will  do  all  it  can  to  assist  the 

Association  in  carrying  out  the 

proposal  and  I  sincerely  hope 

this  will  be  the  forerunner  of  ®  first 

similar  projects  sponsored  by  Butler  is  serving  his  fi^ 
other  press  groups  in  all  sections  rnayoral  term  and  was  elected 
of  the  Unit^  States.”  without  opposition.  had  pre- 

The  idea  was  projected  last  nrim-  *to 

September  by  the  executive  2<i^®KAArf  rfvip  fiSnnpp 

committee  of  VPA  and  sub-  'JC*'  civic  finance 

mitted  to  the  entire  member-  *!,-»  „neitinn 

ship.  With  the  financial  support  „  AJjfu  th^tipn 

of  33  newspapers  already  as-  ^  nnhfi? 

lu^nositlo^’nT^'^Droffi'^aT-  ^ewSnUnt-auditor  af  weU  as 
o!  and  holding  the  mayoralty.  Editor- 

Mp*pvnpripLf  fnr  T  npri^  ials  the  Herald  and  Mail  have 

continued  their  criticisms. _ 


a  come  a  _ 

evening 

paper  beginning 
by 

A.  Quisenberry, 
president.  Cov- 

p"Jfr‘w“oU  MITTS  DEMPSEY 

Valley,  an  area  jay  F.  (Brick)  Fleming,  sports 
with  an  estimat-  editor.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citisen- 
,  ed  population  of  Patriot,  greets  Jack  Dempsey  dur- 

Ouia>nh*rrv  ing  *!>•  former 

^  ”T,.  w  paper  champ's  visit  to  town, 

will  be  published  in  four  edi¬ 
tions  corresponding  to  the  four 
principal  sections  of  the  valley 
— North  Hollywood,  Van  Nuys, 

Burbank  and  San  Fernando. 

Sampling  tests  indicate  that 
paid  circulation  ($1  a  month) 
exceeding  30,000  is  probable  at 
the  start,  according  to  Roy  C. 

Bennett,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  (See  E&P,  Feb.  9,  p.  84). 

The  Valley  Times  will  also 
publish  a  free-distribution 
■“shopper”  on  Thursdays.  The 
daily  will  include  AP  leased 
wire  dispatches  and  features, 
and  the  Saturday  paper  will 
carry  an  8-page  colored  comic 
supplement  and  a  picture  page. 

During  the  past  year,  the 
plant  has  been  remodeled  and 
expanded  at  a  cost  of  $61,000. 

Ten  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space  have  been  added. 

Personnel  of  virtually  all  de¬ 
partments  has  been  Increased, 
so  that  today  the  staff  numbers 
167  full-time  employes. 

In  addition  to  Quisenberry, 


moo^kkI 

I 


^^iAlbanvM  ReNAilLAEIA 


Albany,  capital  of  th«  great 
state  of  New  York,  ronks  high 
among  the  notion's  cities  as 
a  seat  of  government.  This  is 
one  of  the  greot  factors  con. 
tributing  to  the  acknowledged 
stability  of  the  Albany  Market. 


Steady  Employment 
and 

Regular  Pay  Days  of 


are  added  to  the  thousands 
engoged  in  many  flourishing 
industries.  This  insures  a  buy¬ 
ing  regularity  equalled  in 
few  other  markets. 


The  Times-Union  is  read  by 
over  47,000  families  eaeh 
morning,  and  over  96,000 
families  each  Sunday. 


And  Afnu? 


Ofsfribufed  with  fhe 

SUNDAY  SUN 

The  Best  Bay  la  Baltioiora 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEIUSPAPER 

Sa^sfsiet/  NatioHallu  ba 
.  HEARST  . 

^ADVERTISING  SERVICE  ^ 
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Voice 
of  the 
People 


Vital  in  a  democracy  are  all 
the  means  for  clear  expression 
of  public  opinion. 

That  is  why  so  much  of  our 
basic  law  is  dedicated  to  safe¬ 
guarding  our  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assemblage  and 
worship. 

Indeed,  the  two  most  funda¬ 
mental  means  for  expression 
of  public  attitudes  are  old  as 
the  nation  itself: 

1—  The  free  American  election 

2—  The  free  American  market 

Through  the  former,  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  on 
issues  related  to  government; 
through  the  latter,  the  people 
speak  their  hopes  and  their 
apprehensions  regarding  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  that  affect 
the  national  welfare. 


making  no  attempt  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  correctness 
of  those  opinions. 

Second  only  to  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  is  the  need 
for  preserving  the  integrity  of 


Both  channels  of  public  ex¬ 
pression  are  necessary  to  the 
democratic  system.  Both  your 
neighborhood  voting  place 
and  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  provide  common  meet¬ 
ing  grounds  for  all  shades  of 
opinion  . . .  and  on  both,  the 
majority  opinion  being  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  moment  is  the  one 
that  prevails. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  always  right,  either 
at  the  voting  place  or  on  the 
market  place.  That  is  another 
of  democracy’s  freedoms — the 
privilege  of  being  wrong. 

But,  just  as  a  thermometer  is 
expected  to  record  the  tem¬ 
perature,  not  create  it — the 
election  returns  and  the 
market  quotations  both  give 
accurate  measure  of  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  while 


the  market  place.  This  Ex¬ 
change  recognizes  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  No  artificial  influences 
must  affect  prices  and  thereby 
distort  the  clear  expression  of 
public  opinion.  To  that  end, 
we  maintain  a  degree  of  self- 
imposed  regulation  unsur¬ 
passed  in  strictness. 

Thus,  the  optimism  and  pessi¬ 
mism  expressed  here  daily  in 
the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  is  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  . . . 
uncolored  by  other  influences. 

Truly,  the  voice  of  the  people 
speaks  more  clearly  and  force¬ 


fully  through  this  Exchange 
and  the  other  organized 
markets  of  the  coimtry  than 
through  any  other  single 
means  of  expression,  save  the 
polling  place. 

And  on  the  market  place, 
alone  among  all  the  forums  of 
public  expression,  the  people 
back  their  opinions  with  theii 
dollars. 

That  oft-repeated  question, 
“What  did  the  market  do  to¬ 
day?”  is  just  another  way  of 
asking,  “  What  did  the  people 
think  today?” 

“What  is  Wall  Street  saying?” 
can  properly  be  interpreted  as 
“What  is  Main  Street  doing?  ” 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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The  Hears t  Newspje 


the  erusade  for  true  SO] 
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ers  have  always  led 

OJAL  PROGRESS 


“Whatever  is  riglit  eaii  be  aehieved  through  the  irresistible 
power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion.  Onr 
object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing  can  be 
done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  ought  to 
be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that  public 
opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.’’ 

In  the  1880’s  the  Hearst  News-  111  1922  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

papers  pioneered  in  the  movement  for  fought  for  a  “living  wage”  for  tlie 

an  8-liour  day  for  labor  and  helped  to  nation’s  railroad  workers. 

secure  one  for  the  ironworkers.  I 

In  loOu  before  the  New  Deal,  the 
In  1902  the  Hearst  Newspapers  ad-  HearstNewspapersurgedworkreliefas 

vocated  public  ownership  of  certain  a  temporary  cure  for  unemployment, 

public  utilities  to  save  them  from  the  .  1^97 

corrupt  trusts.  1^  loOi  the  Hearst  Newspapers  aske«l 

for  more  recreation  facilities  for  chil- 
In  1913  the  Hearst  Newspapers  dren,  stating  that  juvenile  delinquency 

helped  to  put  over  Parcel  Post  to  pre-  results  from  community  carelessness. 

vent  exorbitant  express  rates.  .  |Air 

in  laTo  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

In  1910  the  Hearst  Newspapers  got  lauded  labor’s  amazing  record  while 

Congress  to  pass  a  law— later  set  aside  at  the  same  time  deploring  the  Com- 

by  the  courts— barring  child  labor.  munist-led  strikes  of  a  tiny  minority. 
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WAGE-HOUR  DECISION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  law  haa  been  increas* 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  has  been 
augmented  by  two  decisions  of  the  Su* 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  this 
week  declaring  that  daily  newspapers  are 
governed  by  the  wage-hour  act  even  if 
only  the  most  infinitesimal  portion  of 
their  circulations  are  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  upholding  the  right  of  the 
wage-hour  administrator  to  subpena  rec¬ 
ords  of  newspapers  for  investigation  even 
when  no  formal  charge  of  violation  has 
been  made. 

Publishers  have  contended  this  right 
would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  “fishing  expe¬ 
ditions”  by  the  administrator,  resulting  in 
unlawful  search  and  seizure,  violating  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
All  through  the  Court’s  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  Rutledge,  this  danger  is  ac¬ 
knowledged.  And  yet  the  Court  upheld 
the  lower  court’s  decision  that  Congress 
specifically  authorized  the  administrator 
to  exercise  such  subpena  power. 

The  Court  admits  in  one  instance: 
“OflScious  examination  can  be  expensive, 
so  much  so  that  it  eats  up  men’s  sub¬ 
stance.  It  can  be  time  consuming,  clog¬ 
ging  the  processes  of  business.  It  can  be¬ 
come  persecution  when  carried  beyond 
reason.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
says,  to  deny  the  administrator  this  right 
“would  render  substantially  impossible 
his  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
investigation  and  enforcement  which  Con¬ 
gress  placed  upon  him.” 

Newspaper  publishers  should  note  the 
warning  of  “the  consequences  that  may 
result  from  an  irresponsible  though  well- 
meaning  use  of  the  subpena  power,” 
voiced  in  the  dissent  of  Justice  Murphy. 
“To  allow  a  non-judicial  officer,  armed 
with  judicial  process,  to  demand  the  books 
and  papers  of  an  individual  is  an  open 
invitation  to  abuse  of  that  power.”  He 
states  this  growth  of  administrative  law 
should  be  attended  by  “a  new  and  broader 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  and  officials.” 

There  hasn’t  been  any  increase  in  “the 
sense  of  responsibility”  on  the  part  of 
any  government  administrator  that  we 
have  seen.  If  this  new  subpena  power 
is  abused  Congress  should  correct  the 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  all  business. 

BEVIN'S  DISSERVICE 

ALTHOUGH  the  United  Nations  have  not 

discussed  world  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  working  principle,  the  first  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  UNO  has  set  a  precedent 
for  open  discussion  of  world  problems. 

In  this,  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
won  a  victory.  They  have  been  given 
an  insight  into  the  dealings  of  diplomats 
which  heretofore  have  been  conducted  in 
secret.  True,  in  some  countries  where  a 
controlled  press  and  censorship  still  ex¬ 
ist,  the  people  have  received  only  their 
own  government’s  interpretation  of  events 
at  the  UNO  meeting.  But  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  press  of  the  world  has  reported 
fully  and  accurately  what  transpired.  Its 
right  to  observe  and  report  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

Into  the  center  of  this  important  de¬ 
velopment,  Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Ernest 


EDITCBRIAL 


There  is  one  glory  of  the  gun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
gtarg,  for  one  star  difforeth  from  another  star 
in  glory — 1.  Corinthians,  XV ;  41. 

Bevin  publicly  stated  that  a  newspaper 
has  three  functions:  “One  is  to  amuse, 
another  Is  to  entertain,  and  the  rest  is 
to  mislead.”  No  greater  blow  could  have 
been  struck  against  the  proponents  of  a 
world-wide  free  press  and  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  than  that  remark  before  such 
a  forum. 

Whether  Mr.  Bevin  was  being  serious 
or  facetious  his  statement  will  plague 
the  free  information  movement.  How  can 
Russia,  Turkey,  any  other  country  with  a 
controlled  press,  be  expected  to  embrace 
a  free  press  when  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  which  enjoys  a  free  press, 
has  voiced  such  an  opinion? 

If  this  was  an  official  opinion  from 
Britain’s  Socialist  government,  it  might 
indicate  Mr.  Bevin  would  like  to  control 
the  British  press.  The  British  newspapers 
did  not  support  him  very  well  during  the 
last  elections. 

However,  Mr.  Bevin  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  should  know  better.  If  the  remark 
was  facetious  it  was  ill-conceived  and  Mr. 
Bevin  would  do  himself,  his  people  and 
the  world  a  service  by  retracting  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

MECCA  OF  NEWSPAPERMEN 

DURING  the  war  New  York  City  was  the 
Mecca  for  every  newspaperman  in  the 
country  who  wanted  to  hit  the  “big  time.” 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  men 
drafted  from  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
many  of  the  pilgrims  found  jobs  and  have 
made  good. 

Since  V-J  Day  the  tidal  wave  of  job 
applicants  from  other  newspapers  has 
slackened  only  slightly.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  been  increased  by  returning  service¬ 
men;  some  of  them  returning  to  their 
old  jobs,  most  of  them  desiring  to  locate 
in  New  York,  many  without  any  previous 
experience. 

The  New  York  newspapers  deserve 
credit  for  their  treatment  of  veterans  and 
present  employes  in  this  situation.  They 
lost  about  3,000  men  and  women  to  the 
services  during  the  war  and  filled  about 
67%  of  those  jobs  with  replacements. 
Some  positions  were  filled  several  times 
because  of  the  draft.  Now  the  newspapers 
are  holding  jobs  open  for  their  returning 
veterans,  trying  also  to  keep  as  many  of 
their  replacements  as  possible.  The  result 
is  that  new  job  applicants  have  little 
chance  to  get  located  in  New  York  unless 
they  are  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom  or 
have  the  ability  to  fill  top  positions. 


PRESS  INSTITUTE 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  get  together  peri- 
\  1  odically  to  talk  over  their  mutual  prob- 

— \  I  lems  at  national  and  regional  conventions. 

Advertising,  circulation,  classified  and  pro¬ 
motion  men  do  the  same.  A  few  editors 
and  managing  editors  attend  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  meetings.  Mostly  they  are 
lectured  and  “speeched  at”  unto  boredom. 
^  There  is  little  discussion  of  techniques  and 
what  occurs  is  hampered  by  the  size  of  the 
groups. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  place  where  working 
newspapermen — reporters,  desk  men,  city 
another  editors,  etc. — can  benefit  by  the  experience 
y  *1  0^  others  and  get  important  background 

i  er  8  ar  material  on  subjects  with  which  they 
should  be  familiar. 

ivspaper  The  American  Press  Institute  projected 

amuse.  1°  start  in  September  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
rest  is  versity.  New  York,  will  fill  that  gap.  News- 

Id  have  paper  editors  and  publishers  have  been 

its  of  a  concerned  with  improving  their  products 

fi  of  in-  but  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  gotten 

re  such  together  in  any  way  to  provide  a  place 

where  the  men  who  put  out  the  newspaper 
serious  can  profit  by  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and 
plague  listen  to  authorities  on  various  subjects, 
[ow  can  Some  editors  will  say  they  can’t  possibly 
with  a  spare  this  desk  man  or  that  reporter  for 

jmbrace  three  or  four  weeks.  If  it’s  actually  true 

ister  of  they  should  consider  the  young  fellow  they 

e  press,  have  in  mind  to  fill  that  spot  when  the 

“indispensable  man”  goes  elsewhere, 
n  from  Twenty-eight  newspaper  organizations 

*  might  have  seen  enough  merit  in  the  Institute 

control  idea  to  contribute  $142,000  to  insure  its 

'spapers  operation  for  at  least  two  years.  Twenty- 

•ing  the  qj  these  were  interested  sufficiently  to 

send  their  editors  or  managing  editors 
govern-  from  Dallas,  Houston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
remark  gjg  ^  to  attend  a  conference  in  New  York 
and  Mr.  this  week  regarding  it. 

These  men  and  newspapers  have  ob- 

*  tained  no  prior  rights  to  the  Institute  by 
this  interest.  They  are  concerned  with  the 

31urF1M  cause  of  good  journalism  and  they  want  all 
newspapers  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
was  the  portunity  and  benefit  by  it. 

*  I?  This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  devel- 

I  X  me.  opments  in  many  years  in  the  news  end  of 
>f  men  newspaper  industry.  We  don’t  think 

intelligent  editors  and  publishers  will  have 
Id  have  urged  to  support  it. 

of  job  intelligent  as  we  think 

Ts  has  swamp  the  Institute 

ne  time  applications  for  their  staff  men.  This, 

service-  hope,  will  result  in  an  expansion  of  the 

0  their  present  Institute  facilities  to  accommodate 
)  locate  more  men  and  a  spread  of  the  Institute 
•revious  to  other  cities. 

ieserve  NEWSPAPERS  V  MAGAZINES 

ans  and  THE  MODERN  newspaper  is  20  years  out 
They  of  date  because  it  still  serves  the  fetish 

to  the  of  speed,  states  Eric  Hodgins,  vicepresident 
1  about  of  Time,  Inc.,  writing  a  chapter  on  mag- 

ements.  azines  in  "While  You  Were  Gone,”  pub- 

1  times  lished  this  week.  He  makes  several  claims 
spapers  for  superiority  of  magazines  over  news¬ 
turning  papers  in  the  handling  of  news, 

lany  of  We  haven’t  the  space  to  debate  all  his 
s  result  arguments.  We  only  ask  Mr.  Hodgins 
e  little  where  the  constant  readers  of  magazines 
:  unless  turn  for  their  current  news  during  the 
ttom  or  seven  days  elapsing  between  magazine 

tns.  issues. 
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ROGER  H.  FERGER,  publisher, 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  M  u  - 
seum  of  Natural 
History.  Fred- 
erick  W.  Giesel, 
business  mana- 
'■  ger,  Cincinnati 
;  Post,  was  guest 
speaker  during 
the  69th  annual 
dinner  of  the 
Madison  Build¬ 
ing  Association. 

(iarl  D.  Groat, 

I,  editor.  Post, 
who  has  been  in 
Europe  covering 
the  United  Nation’s  parleys  for 
Scripps-Howard,  has  returned  to 
this  country. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president.  South 
Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  200  employes  at  a  din¬ 
ner  celebrating  his  78th  birth¬ 
day.  Mrs.  Miller  served  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  more  than  two  feet 
long  and  18  inches  wide.  Guests 
included  F.  Kenneth  Dempsey, 
mayor  of  South  Bend,  who  pre¬ 
sented  Miller  the  keys  to  the 
city.  On  Feb.  1,  Miller  was  an 
honor  guest  of  the  South  Bend 
Exchange  Club.  Franklin  D. 
ScHURz,  vicepresident.  South 
Bend  Tribune,  has  been  named 
I  by  the  ANPA  to  replace  Arthur 
R.  Treanor,  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
on  the  ANPA  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee. 

Paul  Townsend  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Herrin  ( Ill. ) 
Journal.  He  joined  the  Journal 
last  summer  as  city  editor. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher.  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard, 
was  recently  reelected  a  director 
of  the  Oil  City  Trust  Company, 
and  also  reelected  to  a  three- 
year  term  as  a  director  of  the 
Oil  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox, 
publisher,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News,  and  other 
papers,  recently  dined  with  for¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  in  Miami. 

Elbert  Bede,  editor.  College 
I  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel  and  edi- 
*  tor  and  owner,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Mason,  is  author  of  ”3-5-7  Min¬ 
ute  Talks  on  Freemasonry,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pacoy  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

John  M.  McClelland,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
Hews,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
California.  He  and  Mrs.  McClel¬ 
land  plan  to  be  at  Palm  Springs 
during  February  and  March. 


Forger 


In  The  Business  Office 


g-  ROBERT  H.  LAMPEE,  formerly 
b-  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 

o.  Y.  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  for  the 
newspapers  of  Federated  Publi- 
i  cations,  Inc.,  in  Grand  Rapids, 
is  I  Battle  Creek  and  Lansing,  Mich. 
IS  I  Lampee  was  released  recently 
BS  g  active  duty  with  the  Navy, 
le  Lt.  Col.  Robert  C.  Ingalls, 

aon  of  publisher  C.  E.  Ingalls, 
»nd  Major  Arthur  Lowe,  have 


returned  to  the  staff  of  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  as 
assistant  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  respectively. 

Ernest  Beaubien  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  presidency 
of  L’Action  Sociale  Catholique, 
Limitee,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  French-language  news¬ 
paper  L’Action  Catholique.  Two 
directors  —  Onesime  Chalifour 
and  Henri  Turgeon — have  also 
resigned.  No  reasons  were  given 
for  the  resignations. 

William  T.  Fleming,  for  the 
past  seven  years,  classified 
manager  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun,  has  been 
appointed  local 
advertisingman- 
£*  g  e  r  .  He  is 
widely  known 
throughout  the 
East,  through 
his  former  con¬ 
nections  with 
the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  ,  Syracuse 
Herald,  W  e  s  t  - 
Chester  County 
News  papers, 

Inc.,  and  the  Fleming 
P  h  i  I  adelphia 
Record.  He  succeeds  Paul  T. 
Hillman,  who  is  now  associated 
with  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
fund  raising  organizations. 

Bill  Fassler,  a  Navy  speciai- 
ist  during  the  war,  has  returned 
to  the  circulation  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  is  now  a  supervisor  in  coun¬ 
try  circulation. 

Richard  A.  Litfin,  son  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ben  R.  Litfin,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Daily  Chronicle  as  circulation 
manager.  He  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  service  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  navy  air  force. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  who  will 
join  the  Chicago  Sun’s  circula¬ 
tion  department  next  month,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  Chicago,  founded  by 
his  great-grandfather. 

Arnold  L.  Royer,  who  has  just 
completed  28  months  of  service 
in  the  Army,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 


He  will  be  assistant  to  Bill 
Brown,  advertising  director. 

James  J.  Morrisey,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  and 
the  Times  Leader-Union  News, 
has  been  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  William  J.  Jar¬ 
vis.  John  W.  Sweeterman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Journal  and 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager. 

E.  P.  Francis,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Kemsley  Newspapers  of 
London,  England,  has  been  vis¬ 
iting  U.  S.  dailies,  studying  their 
circulation  and  production  sys¬ 
tems.  He  is  now  in  Canada  and 
plans  to  return  to  England  early 
in  March. 

Carl  M.  Gillespie,  recently 
returned  from  the  Navy,  has 
been  named  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat. 

Joseph  H.  Emmery  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  depart- 
partment  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Efiening  News  after  a  long  term 
of  service  as  an  Ensign  with  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Franklin  B.  Rogcer,  general 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Polish  Everybody’s  Daily,  re¬ 
cently  presented  the  paper’s  an¬ 
nual  award  for  the  “most  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  of  1945,”  to 
Rep.  Alvin  O’Konski  (Rep.) 
Wis.  The  award  is  based  on  vot¬ 
ing  among  readers  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  paper. 

Nelson  Roberts,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director  of  the  two 
papers.  He  joined  the  papers’ 
advertising  staff  22  years  ago 
and  has  been  display  manager 
since  1936. 

Raoul  Blumberc,  formerly 
promotion  manager,  Washington 
Post,  has  return^  to  his  former 
position  after  18  months  in  the 
Army. 

Woodrow  Johnson,  after  three 
years  of  public  relations  and 
foreign  information  work  with 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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the  British  and  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ments,  has  joined  the  promotion 
staff  of  the  New  York  Post. 

George  Werne,  Carl  Morrison 
and  Theo.  Couch  have  returned 
to  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Company  business  office  posi¬ 
tions  after  being  discharged 
from  the  service. 

G.  W.  Young,  since  1940  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  and  journalism 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
has  resigned  to  head  the  newly- 
created  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hugo  Wagenseil  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Dayton.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Young  was  connected  with  the 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 

Walter  Koons,  79,  for  35  years 
a  salesman  in  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  will  be 
retired  on  pension  March  1. 

Solon  R.  Worthington,  Army 
veteran  and  former  contributor 
to  the  magazine  Yank,  has  been 
appointed  staff  artist  and  art 
buyer  for  the  Bert  Johnson  Co., 
Cincinnati  advertising  agency. 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  M.  FLYNN,  sports  editor 

of  the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle,  was  honored  at  the 
Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  second 
annual  sports 
night  there 
Thursday  when 
he  was  present¬ 
ed  a  silver 

plaque  for  his 
outstanding  con- 
t  r  i  b  u  t  i  ons  to 
sports. 

Harold  J. 
WiEGAND,  editor¬ 
ial  writer  for 

Flynn  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Pen  &  Pencil  Club,  taking  the 
place  of  Thomas  J.  LaBrum. 

who  has  held  the  office  over  the 
past  few  years.  Jerry  Doyle, 
Record  cartoonist,  was  elected 

vicepresident;  William  D.  Long, 
an  attorney,  secretary,  and  Ray 
Nelson,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Inquirer,  treasurer.  Elected  to 
the  board  of  governors  are 
Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  Inquirer; 
Thomas  J.  Finney,  Court  Com¬ 
bination;  Carl  Eichman,  adver¬ 
tising  artist;  Charles  Gunnis, 
Record  art  department,  and 
Francis  T.  Mullin,  Record  news 
staff. 

Dan  Upham  has  returned  to 
his  old  post  as  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune,  after 
28  months'  service  in  the  Navy. 

Fred  Pass,  G.  B.  Dolan  and 
Blackie  Sherrod  have  returned 
to  their  reporters’  desks  at  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram 
after  military  service. 

Hal  Foust,  winner  of  last 
year’s  $500  Beck  Memorial 
Award  for  the  best  foreign  news 
story  by  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  staff,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Berlin.  Don  Starr, 
Tribune  correspondent  in 
Tokyo,  is  now  on  his  way  home 
after  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Walter  Simmons  replaced  Starr 
in  the  Japanese  capital. 

Paul  Pedigo,  one-time  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  who  went  to  Har¬ 
risburg  as  secretary  to  former 
Governor  James,  is  now  writing 
editorials  for  Bristol  and  Doyles- 
town  ( Pa. )  newspapers. 

J.  LeRoy  Green,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  byline 
star  reporter.  Is  now  serving  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  overseas. 

Dave  Willis  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  and  re¬ 
turn^  to  his  old  job  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Ewing  Johnson  has  moved  in¬ 
to  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  copy  desk  slot  for  four 
days  each  week.  Fred  Snod¬ 
grass,  telegraph  editor,  handles 
the  slot  duties  the  other  two 
days.  Estelle  Jefferies  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  P-S  editorial 
staff. 

Capt.  Con  Gebbie,  of  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  oflficer-in-charge  of  the 
Tokyo  edition  of  Yank  magazine, 
has  returned  to  the  New  York 


offices  of  Army  News  Service. 
He  will  be  discharged  from  the 
Army  Feb.  27. 

B.  S.  Griffith,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  was 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Associated  Press  Clubs 
at  the  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He 
succeeds  Bill  Hoyt,  general 
manager,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel.  Dillon  Gra¬ 
ham,  chief  of  the  Carolinas  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Charlotte,  was  named  secretary 
of  the  organization. 

Bill  Lindau,  former  staff 
writer  of  the  Houston  Press  and 
Yank,  has  joined  the  Carolinas 
bureau  of  the  Press  Association 
in  Charlotte.  Mrs.  Harriett 
Doar,  former  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  News, 
has  been  named  woman’s  editor 
of  the  paper.  She  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  society  depart¬ 
ment  by  Louise  Green,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Winthrop  College. 

Sheldon  Davis,  Stockton 
( Cal. )  Record  editorial  writer, 
is  back  on  the  job  after  a  10- 
week  illness. 

R.  Leighton  (Dick)  William¬ 
son,  former  member  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  ( Va. )  Times  -  Dispatch 
sports  staff  and  now  attached  to 
that  paper’s  wire  news  desk, 
and  Mrs.  Williams  are  parents 
of  their  first  child,  a  girl. 

Ben  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  ( Ky. )  Herald  -  Leader, 
Parade  magazine  and  AP,  and  a 
Marine  combat  photographer, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Paris 
(Ky. )  Kentuckian-Citizen. 

John  Prince,  Jr.,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  NEA  Service,  has 
been  appointed  New  York  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  and  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Merchandise  Mart  in 
Chicago.  He  has  just  returned 
from  four  years’  service  in  the 
Army. 

Edith  Weigle,  Chicago  Tribune 
interior  decorating  editor  and 


Frank  Holland,  Chicago  Sun  art 
editor,  are  to  serve  as  judges  ‘ 
in  Marshall  Field  &  Company’s 
annual  employe  art  exhibit,  to 
be  held  Feb.  22  through  Mar.  2. 

Gilbert  Gardner,  formerly  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
city  staff  and  previously  witli 
Broadcasting  magazine  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  National 
Jeweler,  Chicago,  monthly  trade 
magazine  of  the  jewelry  indus¬ 
try. 

Lt.  Col.  Abe  Mellinkoff  has 
returned  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  day  city  editor, 
after  four  and  one-half  years 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Also 
back  from  the  service  to  Chron¬ 
icle  editorial  staff  are  George 
DE  Carvalho  and  Ben  Crisman. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capital  Times  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Madison 
chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  this  month.  Other 
officers  are:  Henry  Femrite, 
vicepresident;  Marge  Farrell, 
treasurer;  Helen  Matheson,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Wally  Wikoff,  Wil-  j 
LIAM  Doudna,  John  Carden,  j 
Florence  Fenske,  Herman  Loch-  1 
ner,  and  Aldric  Revell,  execu-  J 
tive  committee.  Femrite,  Miss  1 
Farrell,  Carden,  Miss  Fenske, 
Lochner  and  Revell  are  Capital-  t 
Times  employes  while  the  others  ! 
are  with  the  State  Journal. 

Thomas  O’Leary,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Sranton  . 

( Pa. )  Times,  has  been  named  ' 
to  head  the  new  Department  of 
Journalism  which  Is  to  start 
this  month  at  the  University  of 
Scranton.  He  formerly  was 
sports  editor  on  the  Elmira 
( N,  Y. )  Star-Gazette  and  Elmira 
( N.  Y. )  Sunday  Telegram,  and 
has  also  worked  as  a  copy  read¬ 
er  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Ere- 
nig  News.  O’Leary  will  continue 
on  the  staff  of  the  Times,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  classes  in  news¬ 
paper  work  will  be  conducted 
evenings. 

Sgt.  Ed  Neal  has  returned  to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  San  Fran- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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PRIZE  WINNING  HOMES! 

jpiCTURES  and  plans  of  homes  YOUR  readers 
will  want  to  own  .  .  .  designed  by  architects 
from  all  over  the  nation  .  .  .  presented  in  this 
timely,  once-a-wcek  half-page  feature — suitable  for 
roto,  too.  The  only  thing  of  its  kind  available  to 


newspapers! 


SERIES  STARTS  MARCH  10TH 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Htrc  is  th*  first  compl«t«  report  ever  published  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  readership  study-— an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  reading  of  (1)  daily  and  Sunday  advertising.  (2)  black  and  white  versus  color— ^2 
color  ads  in  six  different  sections  are  reproduced  as  published,  (3)  10  different  sections. 


Why  did  seven  national  ads  in  this  one  Sunday 
newspaper  obtain  readership  ratings  placing  them 
[  among  the  top  25  ads  of  the  first  72  daily  paper 

1  reports  of  the  "Continuing  Study”? 

\ 

I  Why  did  three  out  of  the  five  national  automotive 
I  ads  in  this  Sunday  newspaper  (the  other  two  were 

I  less  than  150  lines)  obtain  readership  placing  them 

2nd,  4th,  and  6th  among  all  automotive  ads  in  the 
first  72  daily  studies? 

Why  did  five  national  grocery  product  ads  get  a 
higher  percentage  of  readers  than  six  of  the  ten 
;  leaders  in  the  72  daily  studies?  Why  did  a  small 
144  liner  not  only  become  the  new  champ  in  this 
classification,  but  set  a  new  high  index  for  any 
ad,  national  or  local?  Why  did  two  of  the  five 
set  new  high  marks  in  the  other  two  grocery  sub¬ 
classifications? 


Why  did  four  national  "household”  ads  place  2nd, 
4th,  5th,  and  7th  among  all  ads  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  72  daily  studies?  Why  did  fwo  of  the 
ads  set  new  highs  in  the  reading  index  for  this 
group,  and  three  others  beat  out  seven  of  the  ten 
leaders  in  the  72  daily  studies? 

We  believe  that  you  will  find  this  the  most 
thought-provoking,  most  valuable  readership 
study  ever  made. 

As  originators  of  the  Consumer  Analysis,  of 
which  the  24th  Annual  Edition  is  now  being  com¬ 
piled,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  happy  to  con¬ 
tribute  this  valuable  new  research  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

Copies  are  expected  for  release  about  February 
15th.  Watch  for  further  announcements. 


theIiiilwaukee  iournal 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

ctxco  News,  following  a  year's 
service  in  the  Army  at  Camp 
Roberts  (Cal.).  Neal  will  do 
a  fish-and'game  column. 

Leonard  Blaikie  has  returned 
to  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  following 
three  years’  service  in  the  Army. 
James  Weber,  who  recently 
joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Tribune,  following  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  officer,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  and  return^  to  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
where  he  was  employed  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

Richard  Landis,  a  former  news 
reporter  on  the  Vancouver  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army,  has  join^  the 
staff  of  the  Yakima  ( Wash. ) 
Daily  Republic. 

William  (Ed)  Dakin,  recent¬ 
ly  discharged  from  the  ACI 
branch  of  the  Navy  and  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 

George  Haslam,  state  editor 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
has  been  named  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C. ) 
Evening  Post. 

Norman  Montellier,  night 
manager  in  U.P.’s  San  Francisco 
bureau  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
foreign  division,  and  will  serve 
under  Virgil  Pinckley,  Euro¬ 
pean  manager,  in  London.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Bkst  has  been  appointed 
acting  night  manager  in  the  San 
f  ranc  ■’<>  bureau,  replacing 
Montellier. 

Henry  Super,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  office  of  U.P.,  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Thomas  Lambert,  of  the  AP's 
San  Francisco  bureau,  has  been 
transferred  to  Tokyo.  Also  leav¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
recently  for  service  in  the 
Orient,  wa.s  Harold  Milks,  who 
ha.s  been  transferred  to  Shang¬ 
hai.  Milks,  who  was  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army,  was 
in  the  AP's  Latin-American 
service  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Edward  Gottlieb,  managing 
editor.  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  has  been  named  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York  to  the  post  of  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  of  Creed- 
moor  State  Hospital,  Queens 
Village,  N.  Y.  No  salary  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  position.  John 
SuTPHiN,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the 
Press,  is  now  handling  public 
relations  for  the  North  Shore 
Bus  Company  of  Queens.  N.  Y. 
Back  on  the  Press  sports  staff 
after  service  with  the  Army  are 
John  G.  Staudt,  Jack  Powers, 
and  Murray  Jamroff.  Other  re¬ 
cently  returned  veterans  are 
Mortimer  Pye  and  Augustus 
Lockwood,  reporters. 

Robert  E.  Gangware.  formerlv 
city  editor,  Sandusky  (O.)  Daily 
News,  who  recently  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  is  on 


NY.  SPORTSWRITERS  EMBARK  WITH  "YANKEES" 

New  York  baseball  writers  who  accompanied  the  N  ew  York  Yankees  into  winter  training  quarters  in 
Panama,  just  before  getting  aboard  a  Clipper  at  Miami,  Fla.  L.  to  r.,  are  Art  Patterson.  Yonkee  Club 
secretary.  Joe  Trimble,  Daily  News;  Ben  Epstein,  Daily  Mirror;  Will  Wedge,  Sun;  Rud  Rennie.  Herald 
Tribune;  Gorry  Schumacher.  lournal-American;  Capt.  R.  W.  Vinal,  pilot;  Jos  McCarthy.  Yanks* 
manager;  Milt  Gross,  Post;  Jim  Dawson,  Times;  and  Bill  Boeder,  World-Telegram. 


the  editorial  staff  of  the  Salem 
Oregon  Statesman. 

W.  C.  Martn,  editor.  Cottage 
Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  co-chairmanship  of 
the  South  Lane  County  March 
of  Dimes  campaign  in  Oregon. 

Monteith  McCoubrie,  recent¬ 
ly  discharged  from  the  Army 
Transport  Command,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Longview 
•  Wash.)  Daily  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Gloria  Rathvon,  Long¬ 
view,  Wash.,  al.so  has  joined  the 
newsroom  staff  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Jay  Simon,  prewar  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  as 
sports  editor  to  replace  Everett 
Tretbar,  who  will  become  night 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun. 

Howard  Brice,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
state  capital  bureau  at  Olympia, 
Wash.  He  replaces  Dave  James, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonists,  has 
been  elected  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Adventurers'  Club 
of  Chicago.  Honorary  member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  10  living  mem¬ 
bers, 

Frank  Mili.house,  Jr.,  desk- 
man  with  the  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Springfield,  has  returned  to 
the  paper  after  tyo  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Marines. 

Wallace  C.  Mitchell  assumed 
managership  of  the  Springfield, 
Ill.,  bureau  of  United  Pre.ss  re¬ 
cently.  He  succeeds  Don  Cham¬ 
berlain  who  resigned  to  become 
administrator  of  Illinois’  new 
motorists’  liability  law.  Mitchell 
recently  received  his  Navy  dis¬ 
charge. 

Waldo  Harris,  news  editor, 
Kelso  (Wash.)  Kelsonian  -  Trib¬ 
une,  has  resumed  his  duties  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks, 
during  which  he  received  treat¬ 
ments  at  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospital. 

Nate  Markson,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Kingston  (N.  Y. ) 


Leader,  and  before  that  sports 
editor  of  the  former  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y. )  Eagle-News,  is  now 
on  the  night  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
ald. 

Doyle  D.  Seely  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings.  Recently 
released  from  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  he  spent  several  months 
with  NBC  in  Hollywood  before 
going  to  Ashland. 

Don  Pugnetti,  athletic  news 
editor  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  before  entering  the  Army, 
is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Martin  Wolman,  after  four 
years  in  the  service,  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  News. 

Carl  Corbin,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  is  now  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
Bureau  of  AP. 

Donal  M.  Sullivan,  former 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  has  returned  to  the 
Boston  Globe  after  serving  since 
1942  in  the  Army. 

Richard  Elsom,  Boston  Globe 
re-write  man,  has  returned  to  his 
old  job  after  32  months  overseas 
in  the  Army. 

Osborne  F.  Ingram,  Boston 
Post  staff  reporter,  has  return^ 
to  that  paper  from  38  months  in 
the  Navy. 

Ralph  R.  Thornton,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  Washing¬ 
ton  College,  Chestertown,  Md.. 
as  an  instructor  in  freshman 
composition. 

Ernest  A.  Johnsen,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  formerly  with 
the  Greenville  (Pa.)  Record- 
Argus,  has  Joined  the  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Dispatch-Herald.  Others  joining 
the  paper  are  Seymour  Mintz, 
reporter,  overseas  Army  medical 
corps  veteran,  formerly  with  the 
Noel  Meadows  Publicity  Agency, 
New  York  City,  and  Norman  E. 
Nicholson,  reporter,  formerly 
police  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Joseph  Gowden,  former  Erie 
( Pa. )  Dispatch  -  Herald  sports- 
writer,  has  returned  to  that  job 
after  three  and  one-half  years 
of  naval  service.  j 

Lt.  (j.g. )  Robert  Howard  and  j 
Sgt.  Robert  Frame,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  have 
returned  to  their  old  jobs  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Dayton  ( Ohio)  * 
Herald. 

Don  Urry,  formerly  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  ( Ind. )  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette,  has  joined  the  news  stall 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette 
as  copy  reader  and  editorial 
writer,  following  his  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

Charles  E.  Pearce,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Jim  H.  Brady  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times. 

Jimmy  Miner,  former  captain 
in  the  Army,  has  returned  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post  sports  de- 
oartment  after  five  years’  serv¬ 
ice.  ,  I 

Capt.  William  D.  Jacobs,  for 
merly  a  reporter  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  has  returned  from 
service  to  the  paper’s  rewrite 
desk. 

James  R.  (Red)  Edwards. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  night 
police  reporter,  has  returned  to 
his  post  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Kenneth  O.  Olstinski  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  as  city  editor 
of  the  Marshfield  ( Wis. )  News- 
Herald  on  Feb.  1  after  19  months 
as  a  Navy  aerographer. 

Major  Henry  P.  Zuidem.a. 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Dr 
troit  News  since  1927,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  service  and  i5 
back  on  the  News  as  a.ssistant 
city  editor. 

Callison  Marks,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
before  entering  the  service  and 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  , 
Spokane  Chronicle,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 
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Catherine  de  Medici  said  "Mmmmm!'^ 


Catherine,  it  seems,  was  not  quite  so 
heartless  a  hostess  as  she  was  cracked 
up  to  be.  She  did  serve  an  otxasional 
cup  of  nice,  hot  poison.  But  most  of 
her  dinner  guests  fared  very  well 
indeed,  for  she  fed  them  heaping 
dishes  of  a  new  delicacy  —  ice  cream! 

As  brides  will,  Catherine  brought 
favorite  family  recipes  from  Florence 
to  her  husband’s  court.  One  of  them 
was  for  ice  cream.  And  the  novelty- 
loving  French,  unused  to  such  a  rare 
delight,  promptly  lapped  it  up! 

That  was  over  four  centuries  ago. 
Yet  ice  cream  remained  a  nobleman’s 
luxury  for  many  long  years.  Only  in 
fairly  modern  times  could  its  unique 
appeal  be  enjoyed  by  everybody. 


And  it's  only  in  modern  times,  too. 
that  ice  cream  is  recognized  in  its  true 
light  —  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  valu¬ 
able  food.  I.ike  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  it  furnishes  both  vitamins  and 
calcium  in  generous  amounts.  Good 
reason  why  you  find  it  so  frequently 
starred  by  nutrition  experts! 

Today,  again,  you  can  satisfy  war- 
suppressed  appetites  for  all  the  flavor- 
some  ice  cream  you  want,  as  often  as 
you  want  it.  We’re  glad  to  be  able  to 
restore  it  on  your  menus.  And  we’ll 
continue  to  make  ice  cream  of  finest 
quality  —  striving  always,  through  re¬ 
search,  to  offer  you  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  benefits  from  milk,  “nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.” 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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Tele  News  Coverage 
Dull  Without  Editing 

By  Jerry  Walker 


ONE  of  the  nice  things  about 

television,  from  the  newspa¬ 
perman’s  viewpoint,  is  that  it 
can  become  a  powerful  influence 
in  keeping  the  folks  at  home  of 
an  evening. 

Theaters  and  night  clubs  may 
have  to  devise  far  more  alluring 
copy  than  you  now  find  on  the 
amusement  pages  to  get  the 
family  out  of  the  parlor. 

By  packaging  shows,  pretty 
much  as  the  cereal  makers  put 
a  galaxy  of  corn  flakes,  oaties, 
wheaties  and  shreddies  in  little 
boxes  into  one  big  box,  the  radio 
impresarios  do  a  fairly  good  job 
now  of  selling  the  folks  on  the 
idea  of  staying  home  for  a  full 
"vening  of  fun. 

Radio  ond  Newspaper 

It's  always  comforting  to  a 
irculation  man — and  a  pub¬ 
lisher — to  find  himself  seated 
beside  his  radio  with  his  fa¬ 
vorite  evening  paper  in  his  lap. 
He  likes  to  believe  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  do  likewise. 

Television  is  going  to  mean 
quiet  evenings,  with  friends,  in 
the  home;  many  more  moments 
when  the  newspaper  will  be 
picked  up  and  read.  Advertisers 
will  grow  to  like  this,  knowing 
they  aren’t  always  competing 
with  the  movie  calendar  and 
’’where  shall  we  go  tonight?” 

But  television  has  a  long  way 
to  go  from  where  it  stood  this 
v/eek  before  many  thousands 
will  clamor  for  receiving  sets. 

Since  the  telecasters  chose  to 
make  a  big  fuss  in  the  press 
over  their  coverage  of  a  news 
event — the  Lincoln  Memorial 
exercises  in  Washington  —  it’s 
justifiable  to  view  the  results 
through  the  eyes  of  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  ’The  fact  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  carried  over  the  new 
AT&T  coaxial  cable  in  the  first 
U.  S.  television  network  can  be 
left  to  the  technicians  for  crit¬ 
ical  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  lacking  the 
experience  of  a  newsman,  the 
television  cameramen  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  ceremony  too 
soon.  ’They  arrived  at  the  sched¬ 
uled  time  .  .  .  high  noon  on  Feb. 
12.  And  they  got  a  lot  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  no  newspaper  would 
waste  hypo  on. 

Now  a  reporter  who’s  been 


Blimp  Network 

Using  a  blimp  os  a  booster 
station,  engineers  of  General 
Electric  Co.  and  Globe  Wire¬ 
less.  Ltd.  plan  to  operate  an 
experimental  radio  relay  net¬ 
work  between  Schenectady 
and  New  York  City  to  orrive 
at  the  most  dependable  system 
for  FM  and  television  pro¬ 
grams. 


around  would  know  just  the 
right  moment  to  lift  his  foot  off 
the  rail  and  say,  “Well,  boys,  I 
guess  I’d  better  run  over  to  the 
mausoleum  and  see  what's  do¬ 
ing  before  I  get  stiff.”  And  he 
would  arrive  at  the  ceremony 
when  there  was  something  to 
write  about.  He'd  look  around 
a  little  bit,  too,  and  jot  down  only 
the  things  that  would  make  the 
.story  interesting. 

So,  too,  the  news  photographer 
would  size  up  the  event,  place 
himself  for  the  most  newsworthy 
shot  and  not  bore  even  his  pic¬ 
ture  editor  with  a  bunch  of  peo¬ 
ple's  backs,  a  Marine  Band  stand¬ 
ing  around  in  the  cold,  or  a  two- 
minute  view  of  a  majestic  col¬ 
umn,  much  less  a  pigeon's-eye 
glance  of  the  Capitol  dome  .  .  . 
without  clouds. 

Talking  Over  Shoulder 

Editing  .  .  .  that's  what  televi¬ 
sion  must  develop.  Right-on-the- 
spot  editing.  And  maybe  it  will 
have  to  forego  the  narrator,  too. 
It’s  too  much  like  having  some¬ 
one  read  over  your  shoulder  .  .  . 
out  loud,  at  that.  After  all, 
there’s  the  picture.  It’s  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial;  yes,  it  is  ma¬ 
jestic.  You  don’t  want  some  guy 
tapping  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
saying.  “Come  on.  Bud,  take  a 
good  look — a  five-minute  one — 
that’s  really  a  majestic  majestic 
column.”  In  newsreels,  the  nar-*. 
ration  is  well  planned;  it  isn’t 
ad  libbed. 

Best  human  interest  shot  of 
the  half-hour  program  was  the 
scene  showing  the  cameramen 
pleading  with  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  go  back  and  set  down 
the  wreath  again  because  they 
missed  him  the  first  time.  But 
then,  is  television  going  to  ex¬ 
pose  all  our  trade  secrets,  too? 

At  one  point,  you  could  feel 
sorry  for  the  television  camera¬ 
man.  He  had  maneuvered  into 
position  for  a  perfect  fadeout 
picture,  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  in  the  distance  framed  by 
columns  of  the  Lincoln  Memo¬ 
rial.  Then  some  dumb  cluck 
walked  into  the  picture  and 
ran  when  he  got  shooed.  Instead 
of  a  solemn  moment  it  became 
a  comical  one. 

Perhaps  a  battery  of  cameras 
would  solve  the  problem  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  television  audience 
enough  variety  at  such  an  event 
to  hold  interest.  And  no  doubt 
the  same  scenes  in  color  would 
be  much  more  impressive  than 
in  monotonous  black  and  white. 
The  big  show  fell  flat,  with  a 
newspaperman,  mainly  because 
it  was  an  event  which  would 
rate  maybe  one  picture  in  the 
paper  with  a  caption.  “GEN¬ 
ERAL  LAYS  A  WREA’TH .  ”  A 
wreath,  that  is,  son. 

Comment  by  FCC 

A  NOTATION  by  the  FCC  in 

connection  with  its  grant  of  a 
construction  permit  to  Courier 


Memphis  Dailies, 
Radio  Aid  Family 

Memphis,  Tenn. — On  Jan.  8, 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Goss  just  outside  Memphis  was 
burned  to  the  ground  and  two 
of  the  six  Goss  children  were 
slain  by  an  intruder.  Mrs.  Goss 
was  badly  beaten  and  burned  in 
the  blaze  which  destroyed  all  of 
the  family’s  possessions. 

When  kind-hearted  Memphis 
and  Mid-South  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  and  radio  listeners  learned 
of  the  plight,  money  began  to 
roll  in  by  the  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Last  week  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goss  purchased  a  new  five-room 
home  and  six  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  for  $10,000 — less  than  half 
of  the  money  raised  by  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Press- 
Scimitar  and  radio  station  WMC. 
The  home  was  paid  for  out  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  fund, 
total  of  which  was  more  than 
$17,600.  Grand  total  raised  to 
date  is  over  $23,400,  nbt  includ¬ 
ing  many  gifts  of  furniture, 
clothing  and  food. 


Broadcasting  Service,  Birming- 
hama.  Ala.  for  a  non-commercial 
broadcast  station  said:  ‘"The 
program  plans  for  this  station 
include  local  entertainment, 
educational,  agricultural,  frater¬ 
nal,  news,  public  service  and 
Protestant  (including  Negro) 
religious  programs.  Cost  of 
operation  to  be  financed  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  totalling  $660  a  week 
and  by  public  contributions.” 

Business  Notes 
THE  FCC  has  authorized  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  of  Louis  Was- 
mer,  Inc.,  licensee  of  KHQ,  to 
the  Spokane  Chronicle  Co.  for 
$1,295,000  plus  an  amount  equal 
to  the  net  profits  of  the  licensee 
from  Jan.  1.  1945  to  closing 
date.  .  .  .  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  reported  a  net  income 
from  operations  in  1945  of 
$4,346,200,  as  against  $4,678,361 
in  1944.  .  .  .  Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch 
has  appointed  Herbert  C.  Flor- 
ance,  onetime  NBC  engineer,  as 
chief  engineer  of  his  FM-fac- 
simile  station,  WGHF,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Industrial  Surveys  Co., 
Chicago,  which  has  20  leading 
advertisers  and  agencies  as 
clients  for  its  various  services, 
has  been  retained  to  conduct  the 
sampling  for  the  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau  in  March. 
.  .  .  Edward  F.  Classen,  Jr.,  a 
Zenith  expert  in  FM  and  televi¬ 
sion  for  10  years,  has  joined 
Radio  Engineering  Laboratories, 
Inc.  as  FM  sales  engineer  in 
Chicago. 


Australian 

Immigration 

Office  Gagged 

Sydney,  Aus. — The  progress  of 
Arthur  Augustus  Calwell  as 
minister  of  information  and  im¬ 
migration  has  been  marked  by 
a  series  of  explosions  with  the 
metropolitan  press.  The  latest 
detonation  closing  the  immigra¬ 
tion  department  to  the  press  is 
a  mild  squib,  interesting  only 
because  of  the  American  origin 
of  the  dispute. 

The  trouble  began  early  in 
January  when  it  was  published 
that  15  Australian  girls  em¬ 
ployed  in  confidential  secretarial 
work  for  U.  S.  officers  at  Bris¬ 
bane  had  been  “smuggled  out" 
by  planes  to  Manila  to  fill  jobs 
at  higher  salaries. 

Reporters  Barred 

American  authorities  recog¬ 
nized  the  obvious  mistake  and 
promptly  returned  the  girls  to 
Brisbane  until  full  clearances 
were  granted.  The  dally  press 
criticized  the  government  as 
having  made  a  diplomatic  in¬ 
cident  out  of  a  trifle  and  asked 
how  much  longer  the  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  use  wartime 
powers  to  restrict  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  Australian  citizens 

Calwell  retaliated  by  announc¬ 
ing  “The  Department  of  Immi¬ 
gration  is  a  closed  book  to  the 
press  of  this  country.  I  have 
instructed  my  officers  to  answer 
no  press  queries  and  I  would 
be  obliged  if  press  representa¬ 
tives  would  stop  shadowing  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  American  Army 
throughout  Australia  in  gestapo- 
like  endeavor  to  obtain  clues  to 
possible  departmental  policy." 

■ 

Telegraph  Strike  Ends, 
What  About  Sunspots? 

Correspondents  of  foreign 
newspapers  in  New  York  City 
were  among  the  first  to  cheer 
the  settlement  of  the  Western 
Union  strike  this  week. 

For  five  weeks  they  had  to 
think  up  various  alternative 
methods  of  transmitting  their 
news  to  London  and  other 
points.  Some  ran  up  big  telr 
phone  bills.  One  London  daily’s 
representative  was  reported  to 
have  had  a  toll  of  $200  on  one 
call. 

The  strike  of  WU  operators 
wasn’t  all  that  interfered  with 
the  press.  Sunspots,  too.  made 
wireless  transmission  difficult. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809.12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 
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Via  Commercial 


to  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Eire,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 

and  points  beyond. 


to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  the  Near  East. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


How  to  Capitalize  on 
Real  Estate  Listings 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

NO  CLAIM  is  made  that  the 

campaign  here  outlined  will 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  old 
houses  offered  for  sale;  yet,  we 
know  of  instances  where  couples 
with  grown  children  have  of¬ 
fered  their  homes  for  sale.  In 
many  instances  8,  9  and  10-room 
houses  have  been  remodeled  so 
that  three  or  four  small  families 
now  occupy  the  homes  where 
only  two  persons  lived  prior  to 
the  remodeling  job. 

How  many  homes  are  really 
needed  at  this  time?  Estimates 
run  all  the  way  from  3  to  5 
million.  How  many  homes  were 
built  in  our  peak  year?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  construction  of  all 
types  of  homes,  one-family,  two- 
family  and  multiple  dwellings, 
hit  their  peak  in  1926. 

During  that  year  we  built 
491,032  dwellings.  Our  real  es¬ 
tate  friends  tell  us  that  a  half¬ 
million  homes,  ranging  from  4 
to  6  rooms,  could  be  sold  in  the 
next  two  weeks. 

Worst  Home  Shortage 

Never  In  the  history  of  this 
country  have  we  been  caught  so 
flat-footed.  Over  three  million 
veterans  are  back  from  the  war. 
Over  half  are  married;  others 
would  be  married  tomorrow  if 
they  knew  they  could  find  living 
quarters.  All  seek  a  place  to 
live. 

We  have  listened  to  many 
speeches,  read  dozens  of  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  talked  to  union 
men  in  the  construction  field, 
and  have  finally  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  The  only  immedi¬ 
ate  relief  is  to  remodel  old 
dwellings.  The  average  real 
estate  broker  can’t  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  unless  he  has  something  to 
sell.  Some  are  content  to  wait 
for  the  remodeled  houses  to 
come  on  the  market.  Others, 
a  little  more  Ingenious,  are 
creating  “merchandise.” 

In  January  one  of  our  friends 
told  us  about  the  acute  short¬ 
age  of  homes  in  his  market — a 
town  of  about  100.000  people. 
Within  20  miles  of  his  office 
are  nine  small  towns  in  which 
thousands  of  factory  workers 
live.  The.'e  people  have,  for 
the  past  four  years,  doubled  up 
with  each  other  in  their  daily 
round  trips  to  the  larger  town 
where  they  work.  Many  of 
them  would  like  to  buy  a  new 
home. 

The  law  of  averages  works  in 
the  real  estate  field.  Over  a 
year's  time,  a  certain  percentage 
of  people  will  list  their  prop¬ 
erties  with  a  given  concern.  In 
normal  times,  they  usually  list 
with  the  livest  and  mo.st  ag- 
gre.ssive  selling  agency.  Today 
the  seller  of  a  home  doesn’t 
have  to  go  very  far  to  find  not 
one,  but  frequently  a  dozen,  live 
real  estate  agents  who  have  un¬ 
filled  orders. 
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We  have  asked  several  people 
to  tell  us  just  how  they  went 
about  listing  their  homes.  Some 
said  they  never  thought  of  sell¬ 
ing  until  a  live  agent  ap¬ 
proached  them  and  suggested 
selling.  “Where  will  we  live 
if  we  sell?’’  one  prospect  in¬ 
quired.  “If  you  can  live  in  a 
five-room  apartment,  I  think  I 
can  get  you  a  nice  one,"  replied 
the  broker. 

The  prospect  talks  the  matter 
over  with  his  wife.  They  figure 
what  their  profit  may  be  after 
they  have  paid  their  mortgage 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  live 
broker  has  the  listing,  BEFORE 
ANY  OTHER  AGENT  IN  TOWN 
KNOWS  ABOUT  IT. 

Copy  Suggestions 
Space  does  not  permit  show¬ 
ing  a  layout  of  the  ads  that 
should  be  run.  Therefore  a 
brief  description  of  the  “ele¬ 
ments"  that  should  be  included 
in  the  ads  follows: 

1st.  If  the  agent  has  five  people 
in  his  office,  or  two,  or  a 
dozen,  have  a  picture 
taken  of  each  person. 
Make  a  small  cut,  about 
one-inch  deep  and  one- 
inch  wide.  Run  a  differ¬ 
ent  cut  of  the  employes  in 
each  ad,  rotating  them 
with  the  insertions. 

2nd  Why  a  picture?  In  the 
average  town,  each  em¬ 
ploye  is  known  by  sight 
by  from  100  to  500  people. 
When  they  see  the  picture 
of  the  individual,  they 
read  the  ad. 

3rd  Run  a  FREE  ADVISORY 
OFFER  at  the  top  of  each 
ad  to  read  something  like 
this;  “FREE  ADVISORY 
SERVICE.  Come  to  our 
office  if  you  want  quick, 
complete  information 
about  buying  or  selling  a 
home.  No  obligation." 

4th  The  copy  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  just  like  one  of  the 
salesmen  might  talk  when 
he  interviews  a  prospect. 
Questions  and  answers 
make  for  quick  reading. 
Example:  Question — 

“When  will  the  govern¬ 
ment  stabilize  rents?” 
Answer — Fill  in  the  an¬ 
swer  as  given  you  by  the 
broker.  Select  questions 
that  fit  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  market. 

5th  Here  is  the  catch  line  of 
the  campaign  —  and  of 
every  advertisement.  Run 
a  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
every  ad,  reading  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “If  vou 
know  of  any  family  that 
is  thinking  of  selling  a 
home,  please  drop  us  a 
card  or  phone  us.  Your 
Information  will  be  treated 
in  the  strictest  confidence.” 
(No.  174  in  a  series) 


Chatty  Wine  Ad 
Draws  Buyers 

Chatting  with  customers  about 
wines  through  the  medium  of 
newspaper  display  advertising  is 
the  unusual  method  used  by  the 
Hotel  Loyal  Wine  and  Liquor 
Store  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  build 
its  wine  sales. 

The  human  interest  copy, 
breezy  and  personalized,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  proprietor  himself. 
Loyal  B.  Cohn,  whose  logic  is: 
“I  write  just  like  I  talk.  I  wish 
my  ads  to  convey  just  that  im¬ 
pression — that  I  am  talking  to  a 
friend.  Should  there  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  talking  and 
writing?” 

The  campaign  has  been  run¬ 
ning,  at  intervals,  since  last  June 
in  the  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald.  Such  institutional  copy  is 
interspersed  with  price-commod¬ 
ity  copy, 

$500,000  Libel  Suit 
Filed  in  New  York 

Leverett  S.  Gleason,  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  publisher, 
filed  suit  in  Supreme  Court, 
Manhattan,  recently  to  recover 
$250,000  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  Corp.  and  a 
similar  sum  from  Frederick 
Woltman,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
World-Telegram,  alleging  that 
plaintiff  was  libeled  by  publica¬ 
tion  in  that  newspaper  last  Dec. 
11  of  an  article  concerning  him. 

The  item  was  headed:  “Old 
Yank  Staff  is  taken  over  by  a 
Pro-Red.  Publisher  of  defunct 
magazine  Friday  soon  will  pub¬ 
lish  Salute." 

Plaintiff  avers  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  is  publisher  of  the 
Newcastle  News  at  Newcastle, 
N.  Y.,  and  that  he  is  part  owner 
of  Reader’s  Scope  magazine. 

The  news  story  complained  of 
contained  false  and  defamatory 
matter,  plaintiff  charges,  and  has 
greatly  injured  his  credit  and 
reputation. 

Commenting  on  the  suit,  Mac¬ 
donald  DeWitt,  of  DeWitt,  Van- 
Aken,  Nast  and  Chapman,  told 
E  &  P:  “We,  as  attorneys  for 
the  defendants  in  this  action, 
have  investigated  the  matter 
and  find  that  the  articles  com¬ 
plained  of  are  true  in  substance 
and  in  fact  and  we  are  going  to 
defend  the  action  on  that  basis.” 


GoodwinLeaves 
Bronx  News, 

Now  a  Tabloid  ' 

After  a  quarter  century  du^ 
ing  which  he  built  the  Bronx 
Home  News  to  an  institution  in 
the  shadow  of  New  York  City's 
dailies,  Harry  Goodwin  has  re¬ 
tired  as  managing  editbr.  City 
Editor  Harry  Parsons  has  alM 
resigned. 

Beginning  Feb.  11,  the  Home 
News  shifted  to  tabloid  size. 
Edmund  Goodrich,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  news,  ratner  than  just 
pictures  or  headlines,  would  be 
played  on  Page  One. 

Goodrich  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Edward  P.  Flynn, 
executive  editor  of  the  Nera 
York  Post,  as  executive  editor 
also  of  the  Home  News  and  ol 
James  M.  Costello,  Home  News 
executive  since  1930,  as  assistant 
to  the  general  manager.  Good¬ 
rich  has  been  general  manager 
since  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post,  acquired  the  stock 
of  the  Bronx  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  May,  1945. 

Flynn  has  appointed  Paul  J 
Sann,  former  assistant  city  edi- 
tor  of  the  Post  and  member  of 
its  Washington  bureau,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  editor; 
James  A.  Williams.  Home  News  j 
assistant  city  editor,  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  F.  Flynn,  chief  of 
the  copy  desk,  news  editor. 

Changeover  of  the  Home 
News  from  standard  to  tabloid 
size  has  taken  five  months, 
owing  to  war  shortages.  Staffs 
from  R.  Hoe  Co.  and  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Co.  as¬ 
sisted.  The  only  new  equipment 
required  was  new  chases. 

(Goodwin’s  retirement  brings 
to  an  end  a  career  noted  for 
bringing  the  personal  touch  and 
flavor  of  small  town  journalism 
to  a  metropolitan  borough  (E  & 

P,  Oct.  7,  19441. 

■ 

Plan  Time  Ad  Branch 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Time  maga¬ 
zine  will  open  a  branch  adver¬ 
tising  office  here  Feb.  20.  under 
Charles  L.  Holt,  advertising  di-  I 
rector.  The  office  will  be  in 
the  Shell  Building  and  will  be 
shared  with  the  Life  and  For¬ 
tune  branches. 
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Scenes  like  this  are  typical  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  Pike's  Peak  Highway 


ONLY  BY  HIGHWAY 

You  Meet  the  Real  America! 


•  There’s  just  one  way  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  Country  in  which  you  live.  That’s  to 
see  it  close  up,  face  to  face,  within  hand-clasp 
range  of  its  friendly  and  interesting  people — in  the 
very  shadow  of  its  trees  and  mountains — along  its 
lively  and  pleasant  residential  streets. 

That  way  is  the  Highway.  Which  is  the  same  as 
saying,  "By  Greyhound” — because  Greyhound 
alone  serves  nearly  all  the  famous-name  National 
Highways  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  plus  thou¬ 


sands  of  miles  of  equally  interesting  highroads  that 
reach  to  every  corner  of  This  Amazing  America. 
Greyhound’s  cost-per-mile  is  amazingly  low — 
there’s  relaxation  as  a  skilled,  safe  operator  handles 
the  wheel — there  are  no  parking  or  storage  bothers 
— you  can  sit  back  and  fully  enjoy  the  passing  scene. 
The  millions  who  go  by  Greyhound  get  an  extra 
bonus  of  scenic  travel  —  the  experience  of  meeting 
the  real  America  close  up  . . .  for  these  are  pleasures 
you’ll  find  Only  by  Highway. 
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Bodine  Pictuie 
In  Line  for  Medal 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Sarno  Decides 
To  Renovate 
Hearst  Plants 

By  Jack  Price 

Dick  Sarno,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  all  Hearst  enter- 
prizes,  has  just  completed  an 
inspection  of  photographic  de¬ 
partments  of  Hearst  newspapers 
in  the  eastern  division. 

Sarno  admitted  that  although 
he  has  been  a  Hearst  camera¬ 
man  for  many  years  he  was  not 
prepar^  for  the  surprises  he 
found  in  some  of  the  photo  de¬ 
partments. 

“The  war,”  said  Sarno,  “has 
caused  the  delay  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  but  aside 
from  that  condition  there  were 
indications  that  showed  a  tend¬ 
ency  of  stagnation. 

“In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Hearst’s  policy  to  provide  his 
newspapers  with  finer  illustra¬ 
tions  we  have  planned  renova¬ 
tions  in  plants  and  ordered  the 
most  modern  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Not  only  have 
new  standard  Speed  Graphics 
been  ordered  but  also  new  mini¬ 
ature  cameras  and  214  x  214 
sizes.  We  have  also  ordered 
new  stroboscopic  lamps,  the 
portable  size  for  sports  and 
special  assignments.  The  Howie 
enlargers  are  being  retained  and 
necessary  repairs  and  adjust¬ 
ments  made  in  them  to  produce 
the  maximum  efficiency.  We 
have  also  planned  to  install 
Saltzman  enlargers  where  re¬ 
quired.” 

“One  thing  is  certain.”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Sarno,  “we  intend  to 
staff  Hearst  newspapers  with 
the  best  talent  in  photography 
and  try  to  engage  newscamera- 
men  who  are  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent." 

New  Mixer  and  Drier 

LAST  week  we  described  the 

latest  in  darkroom  sink  design¬ 
ing.  The  Ingraham-Flsher  Co., 
of  New  York,  which  manufac¬ 
tured  those  sinks  has  intro¬ 
duced  several  more  items  which 
may  become  so  popular  that 
they  will  be  classified  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment.  One  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  chemical  mixer  and  the 
other  a  scientifically  designed 
drier  for  films. 

The  mixer  is  revolutionary. 
It  comes  in  several  sizes,  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  to  50-gallon  ca¬ 
pacities.  This  device  is  made  of 
stainless  steel  and  has  a  float¬ 
ing  lid  which  keeps  the  solu¬ 
tion  sealed  to  prevent  oxidation. 
The  cardinal  feature  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  is  the  motor-driven  mix¬ 
er  which  stirs  the  chemicals.  A 
stainless  steel  spigot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  permits  the 
drawing  of  any  required 
amount. 

The  film  drier  is  operated 
with  the  same  precision  and 
care  which  is  found  in  the  most 
modern  temperature  control 
units.  Operating  on  a  scientific 
basis  which  cleans  and  washes 
the  air  and  also  reduces  the 
humidity  to  proper  degrees,  it 
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will  dry  many  negatives  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  normally 
employed.  The  manner  in  which 
the  air-conditioning  is  operated 
permits  the  films  to  dry  flat 
and  clean.  Adjustable  hangers 
allow  for  various  size  films.  It 
also  contains  new  type  drums 
for  drying  rolls  of  35  mm  or 
larger  size. 

Out  of  the  Box 

THE  Chicago  newsphotograph- 
ers  are  pleased  with  the 
change  of  ownership  of  the 
Palmer  House.  The  former 
owners  prohibited  pictures  in 
any  part  of  the  hotel,  except 
when  special  dispensations  were 
granted.  Now  news  photog¬ 
raphers  can  “shoot”  all  over  the 
place.  .  .  .  Recently  in  London, 
the  son  of  a  former  Dominions 
Secretary  was  ordered  by  the 
court  to  pay  $740  for  assaulting 
a  London  Daily  Mirror  camera¬ 
man  and  an  additional  fine  for 
damages.  ...  In  Chicago  there 
is  a  contest  for  newsphotogra- 
phers  who  enter  pictures  which 
show  candy  being  eaten.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Moulders,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Republican.  who  hails  from 
Belgium,  has  found  a  system 
to  receive  cordial  welcome  when 
covering  assignments.  With  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  he  is 
“Moulderstrom."  with  the  Irish 
he  is  “O'Moulders,”  with  the 
Poles  it  is  “Moulderski.”  to  the 
Scots,  he  is  “Mac  Moulders”  and 
when  covering  an  assignment 
where  all  languages  are  sooken 
he  is  “O'Moulderstromski.”  .  .  . 
The  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn.,  notifies  its  members 
that  a  full  turn-out  is  expected 
to  hear  John  G.  Hemmer,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Daily  News  pho- 
tograoher  and  presently  North 
Carolina  State  publicity  camera¬ 
man.  sneak  on  the  subject  of 
“Good  News  Pictures.”  .  .  .  Pat 
Candido  also  will  be  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  talking  about  GE  flash¬ 
bulbs.  The  date  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  Feb.  17.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Dailv  News  was  all  set 
to  prosecute  one  .Tohn  Ferrant 
for  assault  and  battery  after  an 
attack  on  Ossie  Leviness.  a  staff 
r>bo*ogranher  but  Ferrant 
settled  the  case  out  of  court  by 
paying  all  damage  costs. 

More  Kent  Speakers 

FIVE  more  nationally  -  known 
photographers  have  been 
scheduled  to  speak  at  the  fifth 
annual  short  rour.se  in  news  nho- 
tographv  March  20-23  at  Kent 
State  University.  Thev  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Mavo.  acting  color  studio 
chief.  Chicaqo  Tribune:  Harold 
Carl.son  Associated  Press  engi¬ 
neer.  New  York  Citv  Gilbert 
Gallagher  nicture  editor,  and 
Andrew  T  Miller,  nhotogranhic 
donartrnent  chief.  Chicaoo  Daihi 
News-  and  Byron  Fairbank  art 
dennr*rnont  <tirec*or.  Akron 
Beacon- Journal. 

Plans  Protection  Bill 
CHAMPIONING  the  cause  of 
newspaper  photographers  as  a 
profession  whose  members  are 
entitled  to  earn  their  living 
without  molestation.  State  Rep¬ 
resentative  Elood  B.  Welsh,  pro¬ 
poses  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the 


Baltimore — A.  Aubrey  Bo¬ 
dine,  director  of  photography  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  Sunday  Sun 
o  f  Baltimore, 
has  won  the 
first  prize  in 
the  current  con¬ 
test  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Print 
Contest  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Socie¬ 
ty  of  America. 

Winning  this 
current  contest 
puts  him  in  line 
to  win  for  the 
second  succes¬ 
sive  year  the 
most  coveted  prize  in  photog¬ 
raphy  of  the  country — the  gold 
medal  of  the  Continental  Print 
Contest. 

Mr.  Bodine  won  that  gold 
medal  last  year  with  his  picture 
“Ebb  Tide”  printed  in  the  pho¬ 
togravure  section  of  the  Sun  on 
Nov.  18,  1945.  He  won  the  cur¬ 
rent  contest  with  his  picture 
“Baltimore  Harbor,”  printed  in 
the  Sun  on  April  15,  1945. 


next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  making  it  illegal  to 
attack  lensmen,  and  providing 
heavy  penalities  for  such  of¬ 
fenses. 

“Too  many  of  our  news-cam¬ 
eramen  are  being  beat  up.” 
Welsh  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“Freedom  of  the  press  extends, 
or  should  extend,  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  photographers  as  well  as 
reporters  in  pursuit  of  their  call¬ 
ing.  Those  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  pictures  taken 
can  cover  up  their  faces.  They 
have  no  right  to  strike  out  with 
their  fists,  or  kick  cameramen.” 


PETER  CARROLL,  AP  war 

photographer,  who  was  in  Ma¬ 
drid  recently  on  a  special  as¬ 
signment,  found  himself  mak¬ 
ing  news  instead  of  picturing  it. 
A  Spanish  magazine  devoted  a 
full  page  to  a  story  of  Carroll, 
what  he  was  doing  and  how  he 
did  it.  The  article  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  large  photographs 
of  Carroll  shooting  pictures  in¬ 
side  a  Madrid  bull  ring.  The  in¬ 
terviewer  showed  especial  inter¬ 
est  in  his  fine  camera  equipment. 
■ 

Rene  MacColl  To  Join 
London  Daily  Express 

Rene  MacColl,  director.  Press 
and  Radio  Division  British  In¬ 
formation  Services,  will  leave 
his  present  position  and  become 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  London  Daily  Express  on 
Feb.  15. 

MacColl  is  a  native  of  London 
and  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  formerly  con¬ 
fidential  secretary  to  Van-Lear 
Black,  publisher,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  then  became  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  In  1939  he  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  Royal  Air  Force 
Volunteer  Reserve  and  acted  as 
a  public  relation  officer  in 
France  and  England. 


Enterprise 
Makes  Kenny 
Busy  Newsman 

Boston — He  lost  weight  and 
gained  friends,  but  Boston's 
busiest  newspaperman  is  con¬ 
vinced  after  two  years  that  his 
brainchild,  the  monthly  paper 
Newspaperman  has  answered  a 
need  for  working  newsmen  even 
if  it  created  a  sleeping  problem 
for  him. 

On  the  eve  of  the  papers 
second  birthday,  Herbert  A 
Kenny,  rewrite  man  of  the 
Boston  Post,  who  started  News¬ 
paperman,  today  told  some  of 
the  headaches  of  editing — alone 
— a  publication  written  by  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen. 

Kenny  has  handled  the  “slush 
pile” — he  calls  it  the  .“friendly 
flood”  —  of  unsolicited  manu¬ 
scripts,  has  written  all  edi¬ 
torials,  two  columns,  subheads 
and  copy,  the  biographies  ac¬ 
companying  every  story,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  and  the  monthly 
bulletin  sent  to  all  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S. 

In  his  spare  time,  Kenny  has 
written  an  80,000-word  book,  a 
literary  column  for  a  monthly 
magazine,  and  a  weekly  column 
for  a  trade  paper.  ‘ 

Has  it  all  been  worth  the  el-  t 
fort? 

Kenny  thinks  so.  .  .  .  I 

“I  thought  of  the  thousands 
of  newspapermen  who  were 
bogged  down,  who  wanted  to 
write  but  hadn’t  the  time  to 
compete  on  a  full-time  basis 
with  the  professionals.” 

He  decided  never  to  send  a 
formal  rejection  slip  but  to  an¬ 
swer  all  letters  personally.  Re¬ 
sult,  he  must  write  15  letters  a 
day  at  least. 

Soon  he  was  reading  manu¬ 
scripts  on  the  bus  to  and  from 
work,  on  his  days  off,  at  break¬ 
fast.  Then  his  wife  learned  to 
help  out.  Finally  his  daughter 
Ann,  and  his  son,  Herbert,  Jr., 
wanted  to  get  in  on  it. 

“But  Ann  was  five  and  Herby 
2.”  explains  Kenny. 

Kennv  gives  credit  to  Louise 
Ellis,  art  editor,  and  Bill  Peder¬ 
son.  the  managing  editor,  who  j 
helped  him  lay  out  the  mag¬ 
azine.  And  to  Harry  Harwich, 
the  publisher,  for  leaving  him 
alone. 


are  described  in  on 
illustrated  bulletin. 

Write  for  It  today 
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Carroll  Pictured 


Bodine 


ROUTERS 

FLAT  AND  CURVED 

Saw  Table -Trimmer 
JIG  SAW-DRILL 


All  Work^  and  No  Play 


Every  once  in  a  while  I  manage  to  get  a  day  off. 
And  on  a  day  off,  I  like  to  sleep  and  generally  take 
things  easy. 

Usually  I  get  my  way,  hut  last  week  I  wangled  a 
vacation  day,  only  to  he  informed  that  I  was  elected 
to  take  care  of  my  five-year-old  son.  It  seems  the 
missus  had  a  busy  day  at  the  church  bazaar  all 
mapjK-d  out  for  herself — ami  that  was  that. 

.'\t  7:30  A.M.,  he  woke  me  by  sitting  on  my 
stomach.  For  a  moment,  I  thought  of  tying  him  to 
the  bedpost,  and  taking  an  extra  forty  winks.  In¬ 
stead,  I  looked  out  the  window.  It  was  raining. 
So,  I  got  up. 

We  played.  First,  1  was  the  bad  Indian  while  he 
was  the  good  cowboy.  Then,  I  was  the  crook  and 


he  the  cop.  After  a  hectic  lunch,  we  tried  a  little 
roller-skating  in  the  living-room  (I’ll  never  hear  the 
end  of  that).  I  was  worn  out.  Junior  was  just 
getting  warmed  up. 

Then  I  heard  the  familiar  thud  of  the  newspaper 
hitting  the  front  steps.  It  saved  the  day.  Those 
comic  strips  took  care  of  my  son  for  quite  a  spell 
while  I  had  a  chance  to  recuperate  as  I  read  the 
rest  of  the  local  newspaper.  One  thing  you  can 
count  on — every  one  in  “Our  Town’  from  the 
five-year-olds  on  up  is  interested  in  our  paper. 

If  you  want,  you  can  say  we’re  a  pretty  typical 
“Our  Town”  family.  If  you  want  your  advertis¬ 
ing  story  to  reach  us  the  direct  way,  the  most 
intimate  way — use  our  local  newspaper. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambfidec  QdMa  (1£)  *  BcftTcr  Falla  N«w8>Tribiine  (E)  ■  Chamberabnrg  Public  Opinion  (E)  *  Clearfield  ProgreM  (Ip 
ConteavUle  Record  (K)  •  CounellaTille  Courier  (Ej)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentiunl  (M) 
Huntingdoa  Newa  (E)  •  Jeannette  Nuwa-Diapateb  (E)  *  Lanadale- North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Meadrille  Trftaoe-Repabl 
can  (IfdtE)  •  New  Caatle  Newa  (E)  •  New  Kenaington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamolda  Newa  Diapatch  (E)  ■  Towanda  Rnriew 
(M)  •  Warren  Timea-Mtrror  (E)  •  Waahington  Obaerrar  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wayneeboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  WUiamn- 
port  Gaaette-Bnllctin  (M)  •  WDliamaport  Sun  (E)  •  Ywrfc  Diapatch  (E). 
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PROMOTION 

Daily’s  Promotion 
Offers  a  Challenge 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  HAS  long  been  a  favorite 

thesis  of  ours  that  newspaper 
promotion  does  not  capitalize 
sufficiently  on  the  many  com¬ 
munity  services  newspapers  per¬ 
form  other  than  their  daily  job 
of  reporting  and  explaining  the 
news. 

The  big  job,  of  course,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  paper  every  day. 
Everything  else  is  a  side  issue. 
Often,  however,  the  newspaper’s 
side  issues  transcend  in  com¬ 
munity  service  anything  else 
anyone  else  in  the  community  is 
doing. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  such  service  is  mere¬ 
ly  incidental  to  the  main  job  of 
publishing  a  newspaper,  promo¬ 
tion  people,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  go  to  town  with  more 
fanfare  and  ballyhoo  about  these 
community  services. 

Nothing  else,  not  even  the  fact 
that  everybody  in  town  reads 
the  paper  every  day,  shows 
more  dramatically  how  valuable 
a  neighbor  the  newspaper  is  in 
its  community,  how  the  com¬ 
munity  depends  upon  it  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  community  life  and 
progress. 

Soil  Program  Introduced 

One  of  these  side  issues  for 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  is  the  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  it  conducted  in  1945.  The 
success  of  that  program,  and  its 
signifiance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  the  nation,  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  state  and 
national  leaders.  (See  page  55.) 

Impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  .soil  conservation  to  the 
future  economic  welfare  of  the 
country,  the  World-Herald  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  telling  the 
story  of  its  1945  program  and 
urging  a  similar  program  as  “a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to 
all  newspaper  publishers.” 

The  challenge  is  contained  in 
a  letter  to  his  fellow  publishers 
by  Publisher  Henry  Doorly  of 
the  World-Herald,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  booklet.  “This  sub¬ 
ject  needs  dramatization,”  he 

Nylons  Are  Bait 
For  Rooms,  Tickets 

Tickets  to  the  Utah-Brigham 
Young  basketball  game  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  week  were 
scarcer  than  nylons.  With  all 
tickets  sold  days  before  the  con¬ 
test  one  fan  ran  this  ad  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram:  “Will  ex¬ 
change  four  pairs  51-gauge  ny¬ 
lons  for  four  tickets  to  Utah- 
BYU  basketball  game.” 

In  Aberdeen  S.  D.  one  enter¬ 
prising  home  seeker  thought  he 
had  good  bait  in  an  ad  he  ran. 
He  offered  a  reward  of  10  pairs 
— that's  right— of  nylons  for  in¬ 
formation  about  a  place  for  him 
to  live. 


writes,  “and  nobody  can  do  it  so 
well  as  the  newspaper.” 

Here  is  a  splendid  kind  of 
promotion  for  any  newspaper. 
It  is  the  kind  that  gets  better  as 
it  goes  along,  year  after  year.  It 
is  the  best  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotion  because  it 
makes  the  newspaper  a  builder 
of  its  community  and  its  mar- 

It  is  the  job  of  intelligent  pro¬ 
motion  departments  not  only  to 
help  plan  such  promotions  for 
their  newspapers,  but  to  keep 
calling  such  community  service 
to  the  attention  of  advertisers. 

Should  We  Use  Radio? 

VARIETY  reports  (Feb.  6)  a 

“tentative  move”  among  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  people  to  inter¬ 
est  newspaper  publishers  in 
using  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium.  We  may  be  looking 
under  the  bed,  but  this  sounds  to 
us  very  much  like  a  plant  by 
radio  against  a  competitive  me¬ 
dium.  If  radio  can  show  news¬ 
paper  interest  in  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  possibilities,  it  makes  a  won¬ 
derful  story  for  radio;  and  if 
newspapers  begin  to  use  radio  to 
sell  advertising  space,  radio 
would  have  a  wonderful  tribute 
from  a  competitor,  the  tribute 
of  u.se. 

Radio,  of  course,  uses  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  to  build  audi¬ 
ences.  It  depends  heavily  on 
the  free  services  newspapers  of¬ 
fer — in  program  listings,  radio 
news  and  columns — to  keep  au¬ 
diences  interested  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  personalities.  Maga¬ 
zines  also  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  build  circulation.  This 
is  either  tribute  or  confession 
that  newspapers  offer  the  basic 
audience  for  any  advertiser. 

Newspapers,  of  course,  are  al¬ 
ready  using  radio,  although  their 
use  of  it  for  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  tied  in 
with  the  public  seryice  of  of¬ 
fering  news  bulletins.  Network 
radio  could  be  used  only  by 
largo  groups  of  publishers  to 
promote  newspaper  advertising. 
Individual  publishers  could  use 
only  spot  radio  to  sell  space. 

As  with  any  promotion,  the 
use  of  radio  and  its  cost  would 
have  to  be  weighed  against  other 
promotional  methods  and  their 
costs  along  with  relative  ability 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  doubt 
whether  radio  could  prove  its 
value,  considering  its  heavy  cost, 
to  sell  space — since  the  inter¬ 
ested  audience  forms  only  a 
very  small  segment  of  the  mass 
audience  radio  provides. 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  radio. 
All  media  are  good.  It  is  just 
an  observation  that,  at  first  ex¬ 
amination,  radio  does  not  seem 
a  suitable  medium  for  selling 
advertising  space,  although  it 
may  have  its  value  to  perform 
other  jobs  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  program. 
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Mail  Orders  for  Nylons 
THE  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal 
and  Star  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  department 
store  recently  that  nylon-mad 
women  appreciate  the  mail  or¬ 
der  method  as  an  equitable  way 
to  supply  the  demand  for  ho¬ 
siery.  (5ne  800-line  advertise¬ 
ment  brought  13,000  orders. 
Several  other  newspapers  have 
reported  similar  results. 


In  the  Army  Again 
In  five  war  years,  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal  and 
Herald- American  published  more 
than  20,000  individual  pictures 
of  servicemen.  Now  the  papers 
are  providing  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  for  recruits  in  the  Arnay’s 
current  enlistment  campaign. 
Recruiting  officers  bring  the  boys 
to  the  newspaper  studio. 


Conununity  Beauty 
A  PLASTIC-SPRING  bound  41- 
page  book  calendar  containing 
28  colored  pictures  of  commu¬ 
nity  beauty  spots  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  Space  is  provided 
for  appointments  and  telephone 
listings.  The  pictures  were  made 
by  O.  Henry  “Tex”  Austin,  the 
Item’s  advertising  manager  and 
photographer. 

School  of  Reporting 

THE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  started  a  School  of 
Reporting  and  Writing  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  an  on-the-job 
training  program  for  younger 
staff  members  and  returned 
servicemen.  City  Editor  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis  is  in  charge  of  the 
classes  which  are  twice  weekly. 
Managing  Editor  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer  conducted  the  first  class, 
urging  the  students  to  study 
other  papers,  books  on  journal¬ 
ism  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  for  Carriers 
TWO  days  prior  to  every  collec¬ 
tion  period,  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  and  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  publish  a  cartoon  reminding 
customers  their  carriers  will  be 
making  a  call.  It  saves  the  boys 
from  a  lot  of  extra  calls. 


Dial  Gives  Blue-lay 
Advertising  Plans 

Chicago — Without  mentioning 
specific  media,  a  new  “advertis¬ 
ing  dial”  has  been  devised  to 
tell  the  national  advertising 
sto^  for  Blue-Jay  foot  products 
which  Bauer  &  Black  salesmen 
can  present  to  dealers. 

Based  on  the  importance  of 
properly  merchandised  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  need  to  demonstrate 
the  local  quality  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  revolving  dial  idea 
has  been  developed  by  G.  A. 
Percy,  advertising  manager. 
Broken  down  by  population 
groups,  the  dial  shows  the  dealer 
how  much  Blue-Jay  circulation 
will  be  in  his  town,  how  many 
ads  will  appear  there,  how  many 
families  there  are,  and  percent¬ 
age  of  family  coverage  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  give. 

IDITOR  &  PUI 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Bureau  Handles 
24,000  Letters 

Philalelphia  —  Answering 
more  than  24,000  letters  from 
servicemen  in  a  year  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  job  C.  William 
Duncan  has  as  head  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  bureau  for 
servicemen. 

The  Bureau  was  established  at 
the  suggestion  of  Editor-Pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  H.  Annenberg  in 
December,  1944,  and  Lt.  Commdr. 

C.  William  Duncan,  former  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  reporter-columnist, 
then  retiring  from  active  service 
with  USNR,  was  a  natural  candi¬ 
date  for  the  job. 

The  Inquirer  put  up  the  '. 
amended  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  , 
book  form  for  veterans  and  sent  1 
out  9,000  copies  last  year.  It  has  I 
20,000  copies  on  hand.  i 

Duncan  runs  a  column  in  the  f 
Inquirer  seven  days  a  week.  He 
wrote  one  series  on  “What  Phii-  ? 
adelphia  Is  Doing  for  the  Re 
turning  veteran”  and  another  on 
“State  Aid  for  Vets  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  j 
and  Maryland.”  His  latest  series  < 
of  articles  contained  veterans' 
reactions  to  their  homecoming, 
their  job  difficulties,  how  they 
are  embracing  educational  op¬ 
portunities  and  what  they  most 
need  in  rehabilitation. 

Prior  to  V-J  Day,  women  out-  i 
numbered  men  in  queries  2  to  1. 

Originally  the  idea  was  to  con¬ 
duct  only  a  mail  service  with 
the  Inquirer’s  bureau.  This  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  the  news¬ 
paper  was  flooded  with  callers 
and  telephone  inquirers.  Now  | 
Duncan  employs  two  former  ! 
servicewomen  as  assistants. 

■ 

Fashion  Contest  Pulls 

More  than  10,000  requests  for 
entry  blanks  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  1946  American  Fash¬ 
ions  contest,  which  opened  Jan. 

1,  were  received  during  the 
first  month  of  the  competition. 
This  record  number  of  requests 
indicates  that  the  number  of 
entries  which  will  be  submitted 
before  the  contest’s  May  1  dead-  ^ 
line  also  may  reach  a  new 
peak,  officials  of  the  fashion 
design  competition  pointed  out. 
More  than  3,000  of  the  entry  i 
blanks  have  been  mailed  by  I 
request  to  fashion  schools.  I 
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I  he  vanarsie 
had  a  bum  steer 


Intaglio  is  easy  to  use.  Just  give  us  a 
good  comprehensive  .  .  .  the  artwork  or 
photo,  and  type  proofs — as  elements  or  a 
unit— and  we  retouch,  stage,  combine  in 
correct  position  in  each  of  four  color  forms 
. .  [  produce  the  positives— give  proofs  to  the 
advertiser  and  send  uniform  positives  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  anywhere.  And 
our  Commercial  Department  gives  you 
finer,  truer  color  in  gravure  for  frozen  food 
wrappers,  labels,  greeting  cards  or  seals. 


A  Range-Buster  from  Brooklyn  packed 
chaps  and  spurs,  headed  for  the  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  of  his  dreams . . .  but  the  dude  had  a 
rough  disillusioning,  found  the  steaks  tough 
and  the  steers  weren't,  the  gnats  livelier  than 
the  nags,  the  alkali  bad  for  his  asthma,  the 
stage-coach  just  a  stage  prop,  and  the  broncs 
easier  to  buck  than  subway  crowds  at  home. 


Picking  resorts  from  travel  literature 
sight  unseen  called  for  bigger  chance-taking 
than  chemin-de-fer  .  .  .  and  so  did  the 
purchase  of  colorgravure  before  Intaglio 
supplied  advance  proofs. 

Now  the  advertiser  can  look  before  he 
leaps,  preview  before  publication,  check, 
correct,  revise.  With  progressives,  he  can 
spot  any  spots,  see  that  each  color  is  at  its 
pertest  and  prettiest,  the  product  picture 
glowing  like  a  mint  gold-piece. 


Ten  years  of  experience  .  .  ,  a  staff  of 
more  than  175  skilled  craftsmen,  plus  full 
facilities  for  photos,  etching,  and  proofing 
in  Chicago  as  well  as  New  York  . . .  assures 
the  advertiser  of  the  finest,  quickest  gravure 
service . . ,  saves  temper  and  time,  headaches 
and  hard  cash.  For  the  best  in  gravure— 
consult  Intaglio,  now! 


10  SERVICE  CORPORATION  •  Rotograuure  Servicers 

NEW  YORK:  305  East  46th  Street  .  CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  EUard,  Associate  Dean 

Gradual*  School  of  Joumalism,  Columbia  UniT*r*ity,  N.  Y. 


An  Expert  Seeks  an 
Information  Program 

UNWRITTEN  TREATY  by  Jame!,  P. 

Warburg.  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Co.  186  i>p.  $2. 

‘‘AMERICA  has  no  freedom  of 

the  press,”  a  Russian  editor 
told  an  American  Journalist  in 
Moscow.  ‘‘Your  press  is  capital* 
ist.  The  Soviet  press  is  by  the 
government;  consequently  it  is 
of  and  for  our  people.” 

It  is  a  point  of  view;  and  for 
the  U.  S.,  a  strange  view.  But 
this  is  a  new  and  strange  world. 
Poisonous  “news”  about  Amer¬ 
ica  flowed  for  20  "peacetime” 
years  into  European  and  Asiatic 
minds — news  from  the  dictators 
of  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan. 
It  contributed  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Isolationism  is  obsolete  if  not 
dead. 

So  Mr.  Warburg,  who  directed 
our  psychological  warfare  from 
London,  has  written  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  important  book.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  outlaw  psycho¬ 
logical  aggression  as  vigorously 
as  if  it  were  an  assault  by 
Heinkels  and  Mitsubishis;  and 
that  we  go  in  for  peacetime  in¬ 
ternational  information  of  our 
own. 

Propaganda  Effective 

You  may  not  agree  with  his 
proposals;  but  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  disagree  with  his  docu¬ 
mented  conclusion  that  democ¬ 
racy  must  enter  the  tournament 
of  ideas  in  peace  if  we  are  to 
postpone  the  time  of  war. 

News  on  a  million  leaflets 
spewed  from  bomb-bays  over 
Pantelleria.  It  caused  Italian 
forces  on  the  fortified  island  to 
surrender  without  a  shot.  At 
Toulon,  Allied  propaganda  in¬ 
duced  French  sailors  to  scuttle 
their  ships  rather  than  lose  them 
to  Nazis.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Italian  and  German  troops  came 
with  surrender  passes  to  Allied 
lines.  The  passes  had  been 
dropped  by  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  British  and 
American  armies. 

It  was  a  weapon  of  printing 
and  nerves — neither  new  nor  ex¬ 
clusively  Allied.  Nor  confined 
to  front  lines.  Nazis  conquered 
the  German  people  with  it  and 
turned  their  psychological  ag¬ 
gression  upon  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries. 

Japan  hoodwinked  us  into  sup¬ 
posing  she  would  never  fortify 
mandated  island  and  bluffed  us 
out  of  discovering  she  had  not 
kept  her  promise.  She  black¬ 
mailed  us  for  oil,  gasoline,  and 
scrap  iron,  bombed  Chinese 
cities,  and  watched  us  send  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  same  cities 
in  relief. 

Finally,  she  fed  us  peace  ne¬ 
gotiators  at  Washington.  And 
her  carriers  steamed  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

During  the  first  World  War, 
we  taught  our  enemies  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  military  propaganda. 
They  turned  it  against  us,  be¬ 
cause  our  history  has  been  to 
drop  all  preparedness  as  soon  as 


we  sign  an  armistice.  We  wish¬ 
fully  conclude  that  signatures  in 
a  railway  coach,  a  little  red 
school  house,  or  on  a  battleship 
are  the  end. 

Germany  deliberately  over¬ 
rated  our  1918  propaganda  so 
she  could  shame  her  people  into 
new  support.  Ludendorf  was 
stabbed  from  the  home  front, 
they  were  told:  His  valiant 
armies,  supported,  would  have 
won.  And  with  that  psycholog¬ 
ical  shot,  the  Nazis  began  re¬ 
arming — began  the  long  psycho¬ 
logical  aggression  that  exploded 
over  Warsaw. 

This  subtle  aggression,  Mr. 
Warburg  would  nip  in  its  bud. 
And  he  would  subsidize  the 
story  of  America — a  sometimes 
dull  but  always  balanced  story 
— by  installing  a  governmental 
information  service  about  Amer¬ 
ica  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Warburg  was  financial  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  at  the  world  economic  con¬ 
ference  in  London.  He  organ¬ 
ized  the  London  office  of  OWI 
and  acted  as  a  sort  of  chief  of 
staff  on  psychological  warfare 
for  the  Allied  command. 

In  “Unwritten  Treaty,”  he  an¬ 
alyzes  the  inside  story  of  our 
psychological  counter-attack  in 
war  and  he  advocates  these  four 
procedures  for  peace: 

Four  Proposals 

‘‘1.  An  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  information,  and  hence,  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  trust, 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

“2.  An  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  define  and  outlaw  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  and  aggres¬ 
sion. 

"3.  An  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  define  the  type  of  inter¬ 
national  propaganda  which  shall 
be  considered  harmless  and 
therefore  permissible  in  time  of 
peace,  and 

“4.  The  creation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  a  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  the  head  of  which  shall  be 
a  cabinet  member  with  the  title 
of  Secretary  of  Information.” 

Mr.  Warburg's  Department  of 
Information  would  furnish  news 
to  foreign  officials  and  foreign 
editors.  He  says  it  would  sup¬ 
plement,  not  supplant,  our  es¬ 
tablished  and  independent  agen¬ 
cies.  It  would  furnish  documents 
and  the  full  texts  of  speeches 
and  statements. 

Some  years  ago,  Sisley  Hud- 
dleson  wrote  a  series  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  en¬ 
titled.  "What  Right  With  Amer¬ 
ica?"  Mr.  Warburg  seems  to  en¬ 
visage  a  cabinet-headed  bureau 
for  this  sort  of  thing  with  back¬ 
grounding  its  principal  function. 

But  its  news  would  be  con¬ 
structive  and  harmless,  he  says. 
Pro-American  and  accurate,  yet 
not  anti-anyone  else.  Uncritical 
public  relations,  as  it  were.  It 
would  be  useful,  Mr.  Warburg 
believes,  to  supply  such  mate¬ 
rial  to  foreign  editors,  officials 
and  librarians,  even  if  it  were 


not  dramatic  enough  for  for¬ 
eign  papers  to  publish.  Officials 
and  editors  would  read  it,  the 
author  suggests. 

They  would,  if  the  material 
was  kept  significant  and  free  of 
the  suspicion  of  hold-out  and 
cover-up  and  power  politics. 

The  line  between  constructive 
information  and  political  design 
would  be  hard  to  keep  clear. 
Implication  is  powerful;  sus¬ 
picion  is  rife.  And  foreign-na¬ 
tionality  pressures  would  com¬ 
plicate  the  problem. 

But  “Unwritten  Treaty”  is  the 
work  of  an  able  and  experienced 
man.  Those  who  think  clearly 
are  concerned  about  the  shape 
of  things  to  come.  They  should 
read  this  book. 

■ 

Neiv  Book  Section 
Appears  in  Chicago 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  new  Magazine  of  Books 
made  its  initial  appearance  here 
last  week  as  a  separate  tabloid 
section  in  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  new  section  is  separate 
from  the  tabloid  supplement 
which  formerly  featur^  thea¬ 
ter,  movie,  educational  and  book 
news  and  reviews.  A  separate 
section  is  now  devoted  to  thea¬ 
ters  and  music. 

Magazine  of  Books  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of 
Frederic  Babcock,  editor  of  the 
section,  which  also  includes 
news  of  educational  institutions. 
The  opening  issue  consisted  of 
24  pages  in  tabloid,  with  a  color 
cover. 

Nearly  350  Chicago  and  mid- 
western  booksellers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  guests  of  the  'Trib¬ 
une  at  a  dinner  marking  the 
formal  debut  of  the  Magazine  of 
Books. 

■ 

Wooten  Is  Installed 
As  Club  President 

Washington  —  “The  press  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
a  democracy  of  free  enterprise 
can  command  world  leadership.” 
Paul  Wooten,  new  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  said  at 
inaugural  ceremonies  here. 

Wooten,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  Washing¬ 
ton  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Chilton  Publications, 
was  sworn  into  office  by  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Associate  Justice 
William  O  Douglas. 

Also  inducted  were  Warren 
Francis.  Los  Angeles  Times,  as 
vicepresident;  Carson  Lyman, 
United  States  News,  secretary: 
Paul  McGee,  Chicago  Sun,  fi¬ 
nancial  secretary,  and  George 
Combs,  Baltimore  Sun,  treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Farmers  Favor  Papers 

County  agricultural  agents 
have  informed  the  Michigan 
State  College  extension  service 
that  newspapers  are  the  most 
effective  media  in  their  counties 
to  use  in  distributing  informa¬ 
tion  on  crop  and  food  produc¬ 
tion.  W.  S.  Harrison.  Osceola 
county  agent,  reported  a  survey 
showed  that  90%  of  the  farmers 
received  their  agricultural  news 
through  newspapers. 


Bruce  Publisher  of 
New  Book  of  Verse 

Charles  Bruce,  Canadian 
newspaperman  who  was  well- 
known  as  a  Nova  Scotia  poet 
before  he  moved 
to  Toronto  II 
years  ago  to  di¬ 
rect  news-devel¬ 
opment  for  the 
Canadian  Press, 
has  a  second 
book  of  verse, 

"Grey  Ship 
Moving,”  on  the 
press. 

Its  15  poems 
done  over  the 
last  dozen  years 
include  “Person- 
al  Note,”  a  tight- 
ly-written  column-and-a-half  in 
verse  which  set  down  in  1941 
Bruce‘s  “statement  of  belief”  at 
a  time  when  the  world  was  in 
turmoil,  many  of  his  friends 
were  overseas,  and  he  was  in 
Toronto.  Within  three  years 
he  was  C.P.’s  London  Superin¬ 
tendent  overseas  and  as  a  war 
correspondent  crash-landed  safe¬ 
ly  in  Belgium. 

Twenty  years  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  he  is  now  general  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Albany  Society  Honors 
Miss  Pauline  Mandigo 

Miss  Pauline  E.  Mandigo,  first 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  newspaper  woman 
to  be  assigned  to  cover  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  back  in  1918,  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  by  the  Albany 
Society  of  New  York  for  her 
present  efforts  cis  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor  in  international 
peace  movements. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  attended  by  200 
former  residents  of  Albany,  Miss 
Mandigo  was  introduced  by  her 
onetime  city  editor  on  the 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Edward  R. 
Anker,  now  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 
■ 

Barkow  Sells  Daily 

Walter  H.  Barkow,  publisher 
of  the  Fallbrook  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise  for  10  years,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  his  interest 
to  Lt.  Col.  Vernon  S.  Tegland, 
former  Minnesota  newspaper 
man  who  served  two  years  as  an 
anti-aircraft  artillery  officer  m 
the  Aleutians.  _ 
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Cancer  Society  Plans 
Biggest  Campaign 


WITH  a  goal  of  $12,000,000— 

more  than  twice  last  year’s — 
the  American  Cancer  Society  is 
setting  in  motion  an  attack 
against  “Public  Enemy  No.  1 — 
Cancer,’’  according  to  Edwin  J. 
MacEwan,  administrative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Society,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

By  far  the  most  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  32-year-old  organi- 
Mtion.  the  “attack”  provides  for 
a  $3,000,000  research  project  and 
an  educationai  campaign.  The 
chief  effort  will  be  during  April 
which,  by  Act  of  Congress,  has 
been  designated  as  Cancer  Con¬ 
trol  Month. 

"The  facts  are,”  the  director 
asserted,  “that  while  some  294,- 
000  Americans  were  killed  in 
the  war  in  the  period  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  V-J  Day,  some 
607,000  persons  died  of  cancer 
during  that  period.  One  in  every 
eight  Americans  alive  today  will 
fall  to  cancer — or  about  170,000 
this  year.  As  you  can  see.  the 
time  has  come  in  the  fight 
against  cancer  to  strike  and  to 
strike  hard.” 

Its  Objectives 

The  Society  aims  to  make 
known  such  basic  information 
as  the  dangers  of  cancer,  the 
different  kinds  of  cancer,  where 
and  how  cancer  strikes,  ways  of 
detecting  cancer,  and  also,  the 
vital  point  that  something  can 
be  done  about  cancer  if  it  us 
caught  in  its  early  stages. 

In  addition,  the  campaign  ma¬ 
terial  will  correct  common  but 
erroneous  ideas  about  cancer 
such  as  that  it  is  a  woman’s 
disease  ( latest  figures  show  that 
of  those  who  died  of  cancer  dS*;! 
are  men)  and  that  it  attacks 
only  adults  and  usually  late  in 
life. 

Children,  too,  have  the  dis¬ 
ease.  To  emphasize  that  point, 
the  Society  is  making  frequent 
use  in  its  campaign  of  a  picture 
of  three  youngsters  who  are 
cancer  victims. 

“In  all  material  we  are  stress¬ 
ing  the  idea  to  see  your  doctor 
at  once  if  any  cancer  symptom 
seems  to  be  present.”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Ewan  stated. 

Newspaper  Ad  Series 

As  a  part  of  the  educational 
campaign,  the  Society  has  pre¬ 
pared  26  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  suitable  for  local  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Planned  for  use  on  an 
every  other  week  basis,  these 
are  being  made  available  to 
newspapers  in  mat  form  at  no 
cost. 

Artwork  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  was  done  by  volunteers 
from  several  New  York  City 
advertising  agencies  and  copy 
was  handled  by  the  Society’s 
publicity  staff.  Thirteen  ads 
have  b^n  completed  to  date. 

As  might  have  been  expected, 
Mr.  MacEwan  said,  the  idea  for 
the  newspaper  campaign  was 
advanced  by  a  newspaper  man — 
G«orge  R.  Gould,  advertising 
tUrector  of  the  Sew  Haven 
'Conn.)  Register. 

In  his  former  job  as  execu¬ 


tive  vicepresident  of  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  | 
Mr.  MacEwan  explained,  he  and  i 
Mr.  Gould  had  worked  together ! 
frequently.  Last  spring  as  he 
was  leaving  for  New  York  and  , 
the  Cancer  Society  job  he  and 
the  advertising  director  dis¬ 
cussed  the  need  for  publicizing  , 
the  fight  against  cancer. 

Gouid  suggested  prepared  ads. 
which  the  newspapers  would  sell  i 
to  local  sponsors.  “I  just  went  | 
on  from  there,”  related  Mac¬ 
Ewan. 

At  Mr.  Gould’s  suggestion  also.  < 
Mr.  MacEwan  told  the  story  of 
the  Cancer  Society  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  to  enlist  the  newspaper¬ 
men’s  support. 

The  Society,  although  in  ex- ! 
istence  since  1914,  has  led  a  , 
fairly  quiet  although  far  from  ' 
inactive  life.  The  Women’s  Field 
Army  division  was  formed  10 
years  ago. 

Recently,  when  a  more  ambi- 1 
tious  program  was  decided  upon,  I 
Wendell  Willkie  was  named 
chairman.  At  his  death,  Eric 
Johnston  assumed  the  position , 
of  chairman  of  the  board,  which  j 
he  holds  today.  i 

Last  year  the  Society  under- 1 
took  its  first  fight  cancer  cam- ; 
paign,  setting  a  goal  of  $5,000,- 1 
000.  Receipts  totaled  $4,000,000.  j 
(Under  the  arrangement.  GO'’?'  j 
of  the  funds  raised  revert  to  I 
the  state  cancer  organizations,  i 
and  40%  is  allocated  for  re- 
.search,  etc. ) 

■ 

‘Flying  Showroom' 

To  Tour  So.  America 

Trans  Caribbean  Air  Cargo 
Lines,  Inc.  ( New  York )  an- , 
nounced  this  week  plans  for  a  I 
“Flying  Showroom”  flight  in  the  ; 
spring.  The  specially  equipped  ' 
cargo  liner  will  visit  16  cities  i 
in  11  countries  on  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America  and  the  Carib-  ; 
bean  Area  in  35  days. 

The  plane  is  being  equipped  i 
with  28  booths,  each  allocated  to  ; 
one  manufacturer.  Aside  from 
actual  samples  or  .scale  models  j 
of  their  products,  exhibitors  will  | 
send  along  salesmen  fluent  in  i 
both  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Preceding  arrival  of  the  i 
plane,  advertisements  will  be 
placed  in  local  newspapers  by  i 
the  airline,  informing  the  public 
of  the  date  and  hour  at  which  i 
they  will  be  able  to  see  the  ex- 1 
hibit.  Orders  will  be  taken  on  | 
board  the  plane,  and  will  be  i 
cabled  to  manufacturers  in  the  ' 
States.  I 

■  * 

Mackay  Elected 

Clement  W.  MacKay  has  been  , 
elected  president  of  Kenyon  Re- 1 
search  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  j 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  adver- 1 
Using  agency.  New  York.  He ; 
succeeds  Otis  A.  Kenyon  who 
will  become  chairman  of  the  | 
board.  Mr.  McKay  joined  the  I 
agency  in  1930  as  research  di- ' 
rector  and  most  recently  has  I 
been  serving  as  a  vicepresident. 
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The  new  DISPATCH-HERALD  Research 
Department  is  in  full  swing.  Designed  os  a 
help  for  national  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies,  it  becomes  the  authorised  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  any  desired  data,  market  facts 
or  figures  relating  to  this  third  most  important 
market  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  value  will  depend 
upon  your  use.  If  you  have  a  marketing  or 
sales  question  about  Erie,  Pa.,  ask  the  Dispatch- 
Herald — the  Dispatch-Herald  ALONE  is  all  you 
need. 
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DETROIT  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


‘nUe  J4enr^’ WoJd  Sa^... 

Honesty,  Independence 
Make  Strong  Papers 


By  Dr.  Niel  Plummer 

Journalism  Dspt.  University  of  Kentucky 


ABILITY  to  sense  "where  hell 
is  going  to  break  out  next" 
will  always  be  a  prime  requisite 
for  editorial  success,  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  who  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Feb  16,  1840,  re¬ 
marked  in  one  of  his  frequent 
discourses  on  the  profession 
which  he  practiced  in  Louisville 
for  a  half  century. 

Furthermore,  the  fortunate 
newspaperman  who  was  sensible 
to  possible  eruptions  of  fire  and 
brimstone  in  the  parade  of  news, 
had  certain  inescapable  obliga¬ 
tions  if  his  editorial  page  were 
not  to  be  as  a  skyrocket — a 
"poor  ephemeral  thing.” 

Among  other  things,  he  had 
to  be  honest — in  fact  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Personified,  so  did  the 
paper. 

He  had  to  maintain  independ¬ 
ence  for  himself  and  his  paper, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

He  had  to  preach,  practice, 
and  profess  that  editorial  service 
was  its  own  reward. 

Honest — Always 
“Marse  Henry”  missed  few  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  clear  his 
conviction  that  honesty  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  ^itorial  page.  A 
newspaper  might  be  oppo.sed  to 
the  views  of  the  majority;  it 
might  even  be  alone  in  its  posi¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  honest.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  of  its  honesty  could  never 
be  tolerated.  It  must  be  re¬ 
jected  with  every  ounce  of  ve¬ 
hemence  at  hand  and  with  every 
useful  word  in  the  dictionary. 

On  the  Courier  -  Journal, 
“Marse  Henry”  practiced  what 
he  preached.  Express  doubt  as 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  an  editorial  explo¬ 
sion  was  sure  to  ensue.  One 
individual  who  blundered  into 
this  editorial  booby  trap  was  an 
assistant  to  the  postmaster  gen¬ 
eral  in  Washington.  He  merely 
wrote  a  routine  letter  inquiring 
whether,  as  charged  by  a  reader, 
the  Courier-Journal  had  ac¬ 
cepted  pay  to  print  an  advertise¬ 
ment  as  an  editorial. 

Why  He  Switched 
“Sir:"  (wrote  "Marse  Henry") 

"I  return  you  these  enclosures  with 
the  scorn  and  contempt  they  full  merit. 
An  official  who  could  transmit  to  the 
Courier-Journal  an  anonymous  accusa¬ 
tion  that  it  printed  a  paid  advertisement 
as  an  editorial  is  untit  for  public  sta¬ 
tion,  or  service,  and  the  individual,  be  he 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  (Vneral, 
or  another,  who  (tives  expression  to  such 
a  charge,  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar. 

Sincerely, 

HeNSV  WATTEtSON." 

Another  gentleman  got  him¬ 
self  consigned  to  a  “Republican 
Hell”  for  his  trouble. 

Insistence  upon  his  honesty 
and  good  motives  was  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  “Marse  Henry” 
in  his  long  editorial  service. 
When  he  veered  sharply  from  a 
previously  announced  position. 


he  went  straight  to  the  editorial 
columns  with  the  theme — right 
or  wrong.  Typical  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  view  is  “Marse  Henry’s” 
explanation  of  his  opposition  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  possible 
nominee  for  the  presidency  after 
the  Courier- Journal  had  first 
championed  him: 

The  Courier-Journal  made  no  mistake 
when  it  recognized  his  quality  and  equip¬ 
ment.  It  abandoned  its  support  of  him 
because  of  reasons  which  were  solely 
personal  and  wholly  satisfactory  to  itself. 
It  gave  them  to  the  public  equally  with 
candor  and  disregard  of  consequences.  .  . 

To  the  Courier- Journal  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle  who  fdli  the  offices.  TTie  business  of 
its  life  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  and 
print  if.  It  could  not  be  a  courier  if  it 
would  and  it  would  not  if  it  coubl.  Want¬ 
ing  nothing  for  itself,  it  prefers  to  hold 
the  politieians  who  come  within  its  ken 
to  the  fullest  me-sure  of  their  accountabil- 
itv,  taking  each  reealeitrant,  as  it  has 
taken  Mr.  Bryan,  by  the  throat,  and  if 
not  amending  him,  yet  seeking  to  hring 
the_  people  to  a  reallri"g  sense  of  his 
delinquency  and  wrongdoing.  .  .  . 

The  Coiirier-Jotiarnal  did  not  oppose 
Governor  Wdson  because  it  thought  him 
a  weak  candidate.  ...  It  oiiposed  him 
because,  from  the  Democratic  point  of 
view  and  from  none  other,  it  held  him 
an  undesir.-ible  President. 

Taken  to  task  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  for  turning  aeainst  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  office  holder,  “Marse 
Henry”  set  the  record  straight 
with  the  remark:  “Things  have 
come  to  a  hell  of  a  pass  when  a 
man  can’t  wallop  his  own  jack¬ 
ass.” 

Independence  had  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
“Marse  Henry”  often  discussed 
in  his  editorials  this  concept  of 
Independence,  extending  the 
principle  from  the  editor  to  the 
newspaper  itself. 

“Independence  was  the  lode¬ 
star  which  hung  over  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  at  its  birth,  and  has 
steadily  guided  its  onward  way; 
pecuniary  independence  —  for 
the  honor  of  the  cloth;  intellec¬ 
tual  independence — for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,”  he  told  his  readers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal.  “The  Courier-Journal  flew 
the  flag  of  freedom  from  the 
first,”  he  continued.  “It  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  its  own  master — to 
do  its  own  leading — and,  if  die 
it  must,  to  die  fighting.  .  .  .” 

Insistence  upon  independence 
put  certain  limitations  on  the 
editor,  “Marse  Henry”  observed. 

The  thought  that  public  office 
was  a  reward  for  journalistic 
service  was  an  anathema.  “The 
journalist  who  has  his  weather 
eye  fixed  upon  office  cannot  be 
a  disinterested  journalist,  and 
disinterestedness  is  the  soul  of 
journalism,”  he  told  the  readers 
of  the  Courier-Journal  when  his 
name  had  been  advanced  as  a 
possible  gubernatorial  candidate 
in  Kentucky.  He  continued: 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
goo<l-will  of  my  profrsAioiial  brethren. 


But  I  cannot  help  feel  a  kind  of  re¬ 
sentment  that  they  should  think  office  a 
“promotion”  and  call  it  a  “reward.”  It 
is  rather  a  li.adge  of  servitude.  For  alt 
dignities  my  respect  is  reverent;  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Church;  but  there  is  also  dignity  in 
duty  done  for  its  own  sake,  in  pride  of 
profession  for  its  own  sake;  and  this 
dignity  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any  blue- 
ribbon  or  titular  distinction. 

“Marse  Henry”  missed  no  op¬ 
portunity  in  public  print  or  in 
private  letters  to  spread  his  phil¬ 
osophy.  Writing  to  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Haldeman,  a  partner  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  about  the  possibility  of 
serving  on  the  Kentucky  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Democratic 
convention,  he  declared:  ”...  I 
don’t  intend  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  asking  alms  of  prac¬ 
tical  politicians  wh»  make  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  monop¬ 
olize  offices,  because  it  is  nothing 
to  me  what  they  do,  or  think,  or 
sav.  My  position  in  life  is  per¬ 
fectly  assured  and  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  myself.” 

Single  Master-Mind 

Beyond  the  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper’s  honesty 
and  indenendence,  there  was  an¬ 
other  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  an  influen¬ 
tial  editorial  page.  There  must 
be  “a  single  master-mind”  at  the 
top.  “Whether  this  leadership 
emanates  from  Upstairs  or 
Downstairs  from  the  Editorial 
Room  or  the  Counting  Room,  it 
will  give  to  the  finished  product 
offered  to  the  public  whatever 
of  individuality  or  character  it 
has,”  “Marse  Henry”  declared. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he 
described  the  qualities  of  this 
master-mind  in  the  following 
words: 

The  cfiitor  must  never  Ifwc  his  he.Tl 
Sure,  no  less  thin  promnt  judgment,  is 
required  at  every  turning.  It  is  his 
business  to  think  for  cv-rybody.  Each 
suhordinate  must  be  drilled  and  fitted 
to  his  nlace  as  to  become,  in  a  sense, 
the  replica  of  his  chief.  .  .  . 

From  what  source  would 
spring  these  autocrats  of  the 
newspapers?  Watterson  never 
gave  a  positive  reolv,  but  he  saw 
the  need  of  special  training. 
“Too  often  the  newspaper  sub¬ 
altern  obtaining  promotion 
through  aptitudes  peculiarly  his 
own,  has  failed  to  acquire  even 
the  most  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  art.  He  has  been  too 
busy  ...  to  concern  himself 
about  perspectives,  principles, 
causes  and  effects,  probable  im¬ 
pressions  and  consequences,  or 
even  to  master  the  technical  de¬ 
tails.”  This  view  he  expressed 
in  his  autobiography  published 
near  the  end  of  his  life. 

Under  strong  leadership 
which  defended  aggressively  the 
integrity  and  independence  of 
editor  and  newspaper  alike, 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
editorial  page  produced?  If  it 
attained  “Marse  Henry’s”  ideal, 
it  would  be  simultaneously  a 
feature,  an  influence,  an  arm  of 
service  and  a  commercial  asset. 
It  would  be  “as  a  rai.sed  dais  in 
the  center  of  a  great  hall,  a  seat 
of  power  and  charm;  an  eleva¬ 
tion  from  which  to  survey  the 
passing  show,  haying  its  light 
adjusted  the  better  to  set  forth 
the  passing  show,  and  its  ready 
chorus  to  explain  it.” 

That’s  what  “Marse  Henry” 
Watterson  would  tell  us  today, 
the  106th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 


Marse  Henry  s  Code 

"It  has  been  my  rule,  aim 
and  eiiort  in  my  newspaper 
career  to  print  nothing  oi  a  i 
man  which  I  would  not  say  to 
his  face;  to  print  nothing  oi  a 
man  in  malice;  to  look  well 
and  think  twice  before  con¬ 
signing  a  suspect  to  the  ruin 
of  printer's  ink;  to  respect  the 
old  and  defend  the  weak;  and 
...  to  be  good  to  the  girU 
and  square  with  the  boys." 

(Morse  Henry.  An  Auto¬ 
biography.  1919.) 

Court  Upholds  Suit 
Against  Netvman 

Richmond,  Va. — Judge  Robert 
N.  Pollard,  in  Federal  District 
Court  here  Feb.  8,  entered  a 
judgment  by  confession  in  favor 
of  William  B.  Bostian,  trustee 
of  the  bankrupt  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post  company,  seeking 
to  recover  $75,900  from  Harry 
Newman,  former  president  of 
the  bankrupt  company,  and  the 
Habosa  Company,  a  corporation 
controlled  by  Newman. 

Judge  Pollard  ruled  that  two 
pieces  of  property,  located  in 
Fairfax  county.  Va.,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Habosa  Company, 
be  charged  with  a  trust  in  favor  I 
of  Bostian  to  the  extent  of  the  » 
money  involved. 

The  original  complaint  filed 
by  the  trustee  charged  that  New¬ 
man  admitted  withdrawing  , 
funds  belonging  to  the  bankrupt  i 
firm  and  using  them  in  the  a 
name  of  the  Habosa  Company  S 
to  acquire  the  Fairfax  propert)’  f 
for  his  own  use. 

■  ( 

Calii.  Paper  Sold 

The  Rosemead  (Cal.)  Review  1 
has  been  sold  by  E.  F.  Gick  to 
L.  A.  Copeland  and  James  W 
Metcalfe,  both  former  presidents 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 
Copeland  formerly  worked  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Express,  River- 
side  ( Cal. )  Press-Enterprise. 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  South  Coast  News.  La-  | 
guna  Beach.  Metcalfe  was  with  * 
the  Press-Enterprise,  Alhambn 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate,  Riverside 
(Cal.)  News  and  Olendale 
( Cal. )  News-Press. 


Australia 

•  Dm  only  lournni  giving  (ki 
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San  Francisco  Science  Repor, 

press  Club  Lists  Awards  Listed 

M  1  I  V  ■  Two  awards  for  disti 

OCJlOlCirSxllDS  service  in  science  jo 

^  werf>  announced  this  ' 


San  Francisco — As  a  means  the  American  Association  for 
of  encouraging  the  development  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
of  young  writers,  the  Press  Club  They  will  be  known  ^  the 
of  San  Francisco  has  announced  George  Westinghouse  Science 
•  -  **  —  ■  Writing  Awards:  1.  $1,000  in 

cash  to  a  newspaper  writer  for 
^ition  to  senior  high  school  outstanding  science  reporting. 


an  annual  award  of  $1,000  in 
scholarships  to  be  given  in  com- 

hudents  regularly  eiTrolled  in 
journalism  classes  of  Northern 
Oalifornia  public,  parochial  and  “ 
private  schools. 

Four  scholarships  to  desig¬ 
nated  universities  or  colleges  in 
amounts  of  $250  will  be  award¬ 
ed.  They  will  be  for  the  best 
news  story  which  appeared  in 
a  high  school  newspaper  during 
the  school  year,  the  best  feature 
story,  the  best  news  photograph, 
and  the  best  dramatic  radio 

script  dealing  with  some  phase  _ _ _ _ _ 

of  the  historic  development  of  club’s  annual  election, 
newspapers.  Clayton  V.  Bernhard,  news  ed- 

All  entrants  must  be  capable  itor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
of  meeting  university  require-  gonian  was  re-elected  vicepresi- 
ments.  Only  one  entry  in  each  dent  of  the  club,  while  Phil  Ir- 
category  may  be  entered  by  a  ^in,  announcer  for  the  Ore- 
single  school.  gonian’s  radio  station,  KGW, 

Announcing  the  scholarship  ^vas  elected  secretary.  Irwin 
competitions  to  school  princi-  recently  won  the  H.  P.  Davis 
pals  and  superintendents,  Ron  award  as  the  best  station  an- 
Wagoner  of  United  Press,  presi-  nouncer  in  the  nation, 
dent  of  the  club,  said:  Vernon  (Red)  Lewin,  of  the 

"The  Press  Club’s  venture  in-  Oregonian  mailing  room,  was 
to  the  field  of  recognizing  high  named  treasurer  of  the  board, 
school  journalism  is  something  succeeding  Floyd  Lansdon,  As- 
new  in  Press  Club  activities,  sociated  Press  bureau  chief  in 
Because  of  this  we  feel  the  Portland.  Herbert  Lundy,  asso- 
need  of  your  full  cooperation  ciate  editor  of  the  Oregonian, 
for  we  hope  to  encourage  high  and  president  of  the  Press  Club 
school  journalism  students  during  its  first  year,  was  re- 
toward  a  greater  appreciation  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
of  the  importance  of  their  high  Professor  George  Turnbull,  act- 
school  work  and  experience.”  ing  dean  of  the  University  of 
Arrangements  for  the  schol-  Oregon  school  of  Journalism, 
irship  awards  are  being  han-  was  elected  to  the  board  as  an 
died  by  the  club’s  junior  activ-  upstate  member, 
ities  committee,  of  which  Besides  the  above  named 
George  G.  Mullany  of  San  Fran-  trustees,  the  other  members  of 
cisco  Junior  College,  is  chair-  the  board  are  George  Bertz, 
man.  sports  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jour- 

Other  members  are:  Dr.  Chil-  nal,  Frank  Burmester,  of  the 
ton  R.  Bush,  dean  of  the  School  pressroom  of  the  Journal,  Fred 
of  Journalism  at  Stanford  Uni-  Chitty,  manager  of  KVAN,  Van- 
versity;  Dr.  A.  J.  Cloud,  presi-  couver.  Wash.,  and  Cecil  Hollo- 
dent,  San  Francisco  Junior  Col-  way. 

lege;  Robert  E.  Elliott.  San  - - - 

Froncisco  News;  Howard  Free¬ 
man,  public  relations;  Jack  THE  WOLF  By  Leonard  Sansone 

Hanley,  bureau  chief.  Inter-  - “"SEiSiil — 

national  News  Service:  William  -  'ft,  ^ 

F.  Leiser,  sports  editor,  San  ^  Mirii] 

Fronciaco  Chronicle;  John  'T. 

Wallace,  also  of  the  Chronicle. 

Frank  LaTourette,  American 
Broadcasting  Company;  Truman 
R.  Letts,  executive  secretary  to 

Lund,  University  of  California  Y 

Journalism  Department;  Sid 
Mackin,  publicist;  Jack  Me- 
Dowell,  Son  Francisco  Call- 

Bulletin;  Dwight  Newton,  Son  I 


JOHN  SCOTT  MEDAL 
CITT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


MEDAL  OF  THE 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
GREAT  DtlTAIN 


Truitt  Again  Heads 
Oregon  Press  Club 

Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  12 — Rollie 
Truitt,  free  lance  Portland  radio 
announcer  and  sportscaster,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Press 


FRANKLIN  GOLD  MEDAL 
FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 


FARADAY  MEDAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
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JOHN  FRITZ  MEDAL 
FOUR  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 


Medals  and  Milestones 


More  than  50  awards  from  learned  and  professional  societies 
have  been  presented  to  staff  members  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  for  their  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions. 

Awards  include  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics,  the  Hughes  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  the  Willard  Gibbs  Medal,  the 
Franklin  Gold  Medal,  and  the  John  Scott  Medal. 

Bell  Laboratories  scientists  and  their  associates  explore  every 
scientific  field  which  offers  hope  of  bettering  communications. 
That  is  why  Bell  System  research  is  so  imjxirtant  to  the 
future  of  sound  and  television  broadcasting,  as  well  as  to 
the  ever-improving  standards  of  telephone  service. 
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Auction  costs.” 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


Two  Ncaned 

CRANE  HAUSSAMEN  and  Gene 
Davis  have  been  appointed 
vicepresidents  of  LaRoche  &  El¬ 
lis,  New  York.  Mr.  Haussamen, 
who  was  formerly  copy  super- 


Dovis  Haussamen 


visor  with  the  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  during  the  war 
served  as  chairman  of  the  plans 
board  of  the  OWI,  will  have 
charge  of  copy.  Mr.  Davis,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  with  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  will  serve  as  art  director. 

Bement  Named  Partner 

AUSTIN  F.  BEMENT.  recently 

released  from  the  AAF,  has 
become  a  partner  in  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  Detroit, 
and  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president.  Prior  to  entering 
service  he  was  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Grace  and 
Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit 

In  New  Spots 

GUY  DAVIS  has  been  appointed 

regional  vicepresident  of 
Beaumont  and  Hohman,  Inc.,  for 
the  central  group  of  offices. 
Davis,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  agency  for  14  years, 
will  continue  to  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  by  Perry  Thomas. 

Meyer  Sacks,  formerly  with 
Gardner  Advertising.  St.  Louis, 
has  Joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Brown  &  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Martin  Henig,  recently  with 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  art  director  of  the  Emil 
Mogul  Co.,  Inc. 

New  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  include; 
John  P.  McDonnell,  as  account 
executive,  formerly  with  Ber- 
mingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 
Inc.;  Robert  C.  Folkes,  as  as¬ 
sistant  art  director,  from  Fuller, 
Smith,  &  Ross,  and  John  E.  An- 
derson,  manager  of  the  traffic 
department,  formerly  of  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Colton. 

Draper  Daniels,  formerly 
with  McCann-Erickson  as  copy 
group  head,  Joins  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Herbert  A.  Morse  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Ross  Porter,  formerly  in  the 
research  department  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co..  New  York, 
becomes  director  of  research  for 
the  agency  office  in  Mexico  City. 

Sidney  Lewis  has  Joined  the 
Gravenson  Co.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive. 
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James  A.  Greer,  civilian  chief 
of  special  projects  in  the  air 
technical  service  command  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O.,  has 
joined  Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

Ralph  E.  de  Castro,  formerly 
copy  director,  MacFarland  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  Joined 
Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  New 
York  office,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  all  creative  copy  work. 

Gordon  S.  Miller  has  been 
appointed  account  executive. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Detroit. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COL.  JOHN  L.  McQUIGG, 

with  the  AAF  for  more  than 
three  years,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  as  vicepresident  of  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.  Former¬ 
ly  manager  of  the  agency’s  De¬ 
troit  office,  he  will  now  serve  as 
group  director  in  the  New  York 
office. 

David  J.  Gillespie,  space 
buyer  and  Roger  Griswold,  ac¬ 
count  manager,  have  recently 
returned  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  New  York,  from  Army 
service.  William  W.  Mulvey 
has  joined  K  &  E's  copy  staff 
after  four  years  in  the  Army. 

Maj.  Esty  Stowell,  recently 
relea.sed  from  the  Marine  Corps 
after  three  years'  service,  is  now 
back  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
as  agency  executive  for  the  Max¬ 
well  House  Coffee  account. 
Adam  Moncure,  Field  Artillery 
for  five  years,  becomes  assistant 
in  the  agency's  research  depart¬ 
ment.  Alan  Rockwell,  after 
four  years  in  the  Navy,  a  .special 
assistant  in  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  and  Bronson  Tweedy, 
after  three  years.  Navy,  Joins 
the  media  department. 

Lt.  Comm.  George  P.  Richard¬ 
son,  Jr.,  USNR,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  has 
joined  Thompson  in  Detroit. 

James  Bradbury,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  Beaumont. 
Heller  &  Sperling,  Inc.,  Reading, 
Pa.,  as  an  artist. 

Arthur  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  lieutenant  (Jg.)  Navy,  has 
Joined  Alley  &  Richards  Co., 
Boston,  as  copy  chief. 

Lt.  Comm.  Howard  J.  Murfin, 
USNR,  has  returned  to  Doremus 
&  Co. 

Lt.  Montgomery  N.  McKin¬ 
ney,  USNR,  has  returned  to 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
after  two  years'  service. 

Lyman  C.  Taylor,  formerly 
with  the  AAF,  becomes  a  Junior 
account  executive  with  Carter, 
Jones  &  Taylor,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Edward  P.  Wurtzebach,  Just  out 
of  the  Navy,  Joins  the  agency  as 
media  director. 

Capt.  Harry  J.  Campbell,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Army,  has  Joined  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.,  Inc.,  as  an  executive  in 
the  new  business  department. 

Two  veterans  back  to  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
are  Charles  Fitzmorris  and 
Hubert  Townsend.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
morris  was  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  Army.  Mr.  Hubert,  who 
Joins  the  agency  as  art  director, 
was  formerly  a  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  14th  Air  Force. 

Lionel  J.  Holmes,  recently 


released  from  the  Army,  has 
Joined  the  copy  department  of 
Rea,  Fuller  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Ruth  R.  Brod,  released  from 
the  WAVES,  and  Morton  P. 
Trachtenberg,  formerly  Army, 
have  rejoined  Grey  Advertising 
as  assistant  account  executives. 
Other  veterans  Joining  the 
agency  include  Ralph  Froelich, 
released  from  the  Army,  to  the 
production  department  and  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Bennett,  released  from 
the  Army,  to  the  art  department. 

Company  Changes 

CAPT.  MARION  A.  HUNT,  JR.. 

recently  released  from  the 
Army  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
Carstairs  Bros.  Distilling  Co. 

Paul  Brickman  has  been 
named  assistant  public  relations 
director,  Eiayton  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

Agency  Notes 

HERBERT  MASON  and  O.  E. 

Steele  announce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Mason  &  Steele  Co.,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  804  Thorpe  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Mason  former¬ 
ly  operated  his  own  agency  in 
that  city,  prior  to  service  with 
the  War  Production  Board.  Mr. 
Steele  directed  activities  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Home  Heating,  Inc. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

ton,  la.  The  company’s  new  line 
of  home  appliances,  including  a 
“Dutch  Oven”  gas  range  and  a 
home  freezer,  may  also  come  in 
for  advertising  mention  later  in 
the  year.  Large  size  copy  will 
run  in  a  selected  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  full  page  copy  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  magazines.  Also  to  be 
used  are  farm  papers  and  trade 
papers.  Early  advertising  will 
emphasize  the  return  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  washer.  The  agency 
is  McCann-Erick.son.  Chicago. 

It's  Welch's 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE 
COMPANY  will  put  the  ad¬ 
vertising  spotlight  on  its  grape 
Juice,  tomato  juice,  orange  mar¬ 
malade,  grapelade  and  grape 
Jelly  in  this  year’s  promotion 
campaign.  A  .newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  which  begins  this  month 
will  appear  in  leading  food  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  Radio,  magazine  and 
trade  paper  series  are  also 
planned.  Because  this  has  been 
a  short  crop  year  for  grapes, 
copy  tends  to  be  institutional, 
aiming  to  keep  the  77-year-old 
Welch  name  before  the  public 
and  to  increase  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  “It’s  wonderful.  It’s 
Welch’s”  will  be  the  campaign’s 
overall  theme.  The  agency  is 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

On  the  Q-T 

TAYLOR-REED  CORP.,  Mama- 
roneck,  N.  Y.,  will  launch 
shortly  a  campaign  on  its  Q-T 
Piecrust  ready-mix.  On  sched¬ 
ule  are  a  large  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio,  car  cards 
and  outdoor  posters.  Tracy  Kent 
&  Co.,  New  'York,  is  the  agency. 

Future  Brieb 

’THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS 
CO.  plans  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  campaign  in  its  history  on 


behalf  of  Sani-Flush  and  Mel’o 
with  newspapers  on  schedule 
Arms  Textile  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  is  break¬ 
ing  a  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  via  Modern  Mer¬ 
chandising  Bureau. 

Shulton,  Inc.,  has  signed 
newspaper  supplement  Thit 
Week  and  the  magazine  section 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
for  its  spring  campaign,  along 
with  26  national  magazines. 

J.  V.  Pilcher  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
through  Blaine-Thompson,  Inc.. 
New  York,  will  release  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  other 
media  for  its  novelties. 

Agency  Appointments 

TAITHAM  LAIRD,  Chicago, 
newly  formed  advertising 
agency,  the  account  of  Bendix 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  effective  July  1. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  k 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  the 
account  of  Emerson  Drug.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

The  Jacobs  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
the  account  of  the  National  Mat¬ 
tress  Co.,  that  city,  for  its  post¬ 
war  line  of  mattresses. 

Roy  S.  Durstine.  effective 
March  1,  the  account  of  Serutan 
Company. 

Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff,  San  Francisco  office  the 
account  of  Purple  Blade  Corp., 
San  Francisco. 

Henry  A.  Loudon,  Boston  of¬ 
fice,  Kendall  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  the  National  Dairy 
Council. 

Tourist  Lure 

BARBADOS  PUBLICI’TY  COM- 
MI’TTEE,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Barbados  Government, 
this  week  initiates  the  first  of  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  in  se¬ 
lected  U.  S.  newspapers  and 
trade  Journals  to  induce  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  to  visit  the  West 
Indies  island.  Wendell  P.  Col¬ 
ton  Co.  handles  the  acocunt. 

For  Pretzel  Sticks 

AN  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  its  Royal  Guest  Pack 
Pretzel  sticks  will  be  started  on 
the  west  coast  by  Philadelphia 
Pretzel  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Copy 
refers  to  the  pretzel  sticks  as 
“freshest  in  the  west.”  A  new 
trade  character  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  emphasize  this  theme. 
Initially,  newspapers,  radio  and 
trade  papers  will  be  used.  The 
campaign  will  be  extended  into 
major  western  markets.  The 
agency  Is  Brisacher,  van  Norden 
&  Staff,  Los  Angeles  office. 

Spring  Series 

WITH  a  great  new  fleet  of  26 
ships  now  built,  building  or 
planned  for  American  Presi¬ 
dent  Lines,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
announces  it  will  resume  Its 
war-interrupted  advertising  late 
in  the  spring.  Copy  will  break 
in  national  magazines,  wiff> 
newspapers  to  be  used  as  local 
requirements  indicate.  ’The  ac¬ 
count  is  directed  by  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 
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I,,..  £  Ickes  Reveals 
.tc!  He's  Receptive 
£  ( To  Column  Job 

i*er-  I 

I  Washington — The  “Old  Cur- 
ined  I  mudgeon  ’  was  tempted  today  to 
hit  I  follow  the  political  axiom  which 
tion  1  has  been  his  guiding  star  dur- 
itor  I  ing  half  a  century  of  public 
long  I  life:  "If  you  can  t  beat  ’em, 

I  join  ’em." 

^  Harold  L.  Ickes  laid  aside  the 
’  '  Interior  Department  portfolio 
after  setting  a  record  for  tenure 
and  announced  he  might  go  on 
the  payroll  of  the  newspaper 
f,  publishers  who  have  been  his 
I  prime  targets  for  more  than  a 
I  decade.  He  confirmed  the  re- 
I  ports  long  current  that  he  has 
I  an  offer  to  write  a  column  (and, 

’  of  course,  the  inevitable  book  t 
and  he  was  in  a  mood  to  accept. 

,  “Honest  Harold."  which  is  a 

,  name  pinned  upon  him  by  news- 
E  •  papermen  much  to  his  delight, 
the  was  paying  with  his  Cabinet  po- 
*111*  sition  for  his  testimony  opposing 
confirmation  of  Ed  Pauley  as 
ago.  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy, 
ilat-  At  a  press  conference  he  read 
ost-  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  His  office  was  filled  with 
tive  newsmen,  anxious  for  what 
itan  might  be  their  last  chance  to 
hear  in  action  the  most  colorful 
,  Cabinet  member  any  of  them 
could  remember.  They  had  been 
^  hearing  him  off  and  on  since 
’  »  1933. 

The  conference  differed  in  one 
ol'  respect  from  those  which  had 
gone  before.  On  other  occa- 
isions,  the  reporters  drew  com- 
Shi*  pliments  and  their  bo.sses  re- 
airy  ceived  the  broadsides.  Now. 

Ickes  was  sharp  with  corre¬ 

spondents. 

To  a  reporter  who  began  a 
query.  “I’m  puzzled  .  .  Ickes 
interjected:  “You’re  perpetual- 
ices  ly  puzzled. 

ent,  “j  cannot  understand  .  .  was 
3f  a  interrupted  with:  “Of  course 

I  you  cannot  understand.”  And 

when  the  same  reporter  sug- 
gested  there  might  be  others 
present  who  could  understand 
more  but  still  could  use  en¬ 
lightenment,  Ickes  shot:  “No 
one  could  understand  less.’’ 

V  These  respects  were  paid  to 
9  one  writer:  “Your  column  is 
ack  psychopathic  and  untrue.” 

“The  Curmudgeon”  refused  to 
1  elaborate  upon  his  newspaper 
jjpy  I  columning  offer, 
as  f  ■ 

K.  S.  Ede'7  Resigns 
From  Toronto  Star 

jtjjj  Toronto — Resignation  of  Ken- 

nto  I  ®  Edey  as  managing  editor 
pjjj  ?  of  the  Toronto  Star  was  an- 
len  ’  oounced  Feb.  11.  He  becomes 
manager  of  a  new  photographic 
firm  here,  Canada  Pictures,  Ltd., 
ui  which  he  is  associated  with 
four  news  and  commercial  pho- 
26  fographers,  Fred  Davis,  former 
or  ’  official  photographer  for  the 
SSI-  {  pionne  quintuplets,  Howard  An- 
}CO,  oerson,  Gerald  Richardson,  and 
Its  Strathy  Smith, 
ate  Edey,  a  36-year-old  native  of 

,  Jpiswa,  has  been  with  the  Star 
Ith  »  16  years.  He  served  his  news- 
ical  paper  apprenticeship  on  the 
ac-  Ottoioa  Journal  and  Montreal 
nn-  nerald. 


r 


THREE  NEWS  EXECUTIVES  ON  PACffTC  TOUR 

Three  of  the  nation's  top  newspaper  executives  relax  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  taking  off  for  a  tour  of 
the  Marianas  Islands,  lapan  and  other  Pacific  bases  as  guests  of  the  Navy  Department.  L.  to  r..  ore 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher.  Los  Angeles  Times;  Robert  McLean,  publisher,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  Associated  Press  president,  and  Ben  McKelway.  managing  editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


Chicago  News' 
1945  Profits, 
Circulation  Up 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Daily 
New.s,  Inc.,  reported  this  week 
that  1945  set  a  record  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  recorded  gains  in 
both  earnings  and  advertising 
over  the  previous  year. 

“We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
for  the  calendar  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1945,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
had  an  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  470.854  copies,  the  larg¬ 
est  in  its  history,”  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  publisher, 
reported  to  stockholders  in  the 
annual  statement,  marking  the 
first  full  year  of  the  Dally  News 
under  Knight  management. 

The  daily  average  total  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  previous  record  set 
in  1941  by  6.708  copies  per  day 
and  topp^  the  1944  average  by 
41,185  copies  per  day. 

Net  Earnings  Increased 

Net  earnings  of  the  Daily 
News  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Printing 
Co.,  totaled  $814,657,  equal  after 
preferred  dividends  to  $1.50  a 
share  on  the  400,000  shares  of 
common  stock.  In  1944.  net 
earnings  amounted  to  $720,397 
after  giving  effect  to  a  tax  ad¬ 
justment  of  $57,000  for  prior 
years. 

After  payment  of  $214,250  in 
dividends  on  5'r  cumulative 
preferred  stock  and  two  divi¬ 
dends  of  25c  each  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  $400,467  was  added 
to  earning  surplus.  Working 
capital  as  of  Dec.  31,  1945, 

amounted  to  $907,439,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $228,484  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

A  total  reduction  of  $407,.531 
in  funded  debt  was  accom- 
'  plished  the  report  stated. 

The  Daily  News  carried  11,- 
907,560  lines  of  advertising,  an 
increase  of  16.674  lines  over 
1944.  Display  advertising  totaled 
9.713.422  lines,  an  increase  of 
73,067  lines. 

“Because  of  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions,  it  is  estimated  that  the 


Chicago  Daily  News  was  forced 
to  reject  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  year  1945,” 
stated  Knight  in  his  report. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  through  the  enterprise 
of  Paul  Ghali,  Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Daily  News  was  able 
to  purchase  the  newspaper  rights 
to  the  Ciano  diary,  which  was 
syndicated  to  77  domestic  and 
57  foreign  newspapers,  produc¬ 
ing  $27,501  in  net  revenue  from 
gross  sales  of  $107,215. 

■ 

Vacations  Extended 
By  Phila.  Inquirer 

Phliadelphia — Notices  posted 
on  bulletin  boards  throughout 
the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  this  week  informed  em¬ 
ployes  editor,  publisher  and 
owner  Walter  H.  Annenberg 
had  decreed  a  new  policy  ex¬ 
tending  the  vacation  period  of 
all  employes  of  the  newspaper 
who  have  been  in  the  Inquirer’s 
service  five  years  or  more.  Ac¬ 
tion  is  independent  of  guild  or 
other  contracts. 

Under  the  policy,  which  is  ef¬ 
fective  as  of  Jan.  1,  1946,  each 
person  who  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  full-time  employe  at  least 
five  years  ( including  any  time 
spent  in  military  service)  will 
receive  three  weeks’  vacation 
with  pay  during  the  calendar 
year. 

For  less  than  five  years’  em¬ 
ployment,  vacations  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  folowing  scale: 
if  employed  full-time  for  one 
year  or  more,  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion;  if  employed  full-time  for 
more  than  six  months  and  less 
than  one  year,  one  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Form  Radio  Ne-ws  Assn. 

Chicago — Organization  of  the 
Chicago  Radio  Correspondents 
Association  was  completed,  and 
a  constitution  adopts  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  In  its  final  form, 
the  Constitution  provides  for  an 
active  membership,  an  associate, 
non-resident  membership  and 
an  honorary  membership. 


Capital's  Press 
Ladies  Honor  11 
At  Annual  Fete 

At  the  first  annual  dinner  of 
the  Women's  National  Pre.ss 
Club  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
women  who  cover  the  capital 
threw  aside  the  .skit  on  national 
characters,  formerly  a  high¬ 
light,  and  awarded  the  Club's 
first  achievement  awards  Feb. 
9,  to  11  women  adjudged  out¬ 
standing  during  1945  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields. 

President  and  Mrs.  Truman 
and  their  daughter  Margaret 
were  guests  of  honor  at  the  ban¬ 
quet.  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  representation  of  top  gov¬ 
ernment  executives,  congre.ss- 
men  and  diplomats. 

Only  newspaper  woman  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  from  the  ladies 
of  the  capital  press  was  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick,  “Whose  pre¬ 
mier  position  as  a  newspaper 
woman  was  enhanced  this  year 
by  her  beautiful  prose  and  out¬ 
standing  reporting  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent,”  read  the  citation. 

Mrs.  McCormick,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  received  the  award 
in  journalism. 

Presiding  at  the  dinner,  Be.ss 
Furman,  member  of  the  Times 
Washington  bureau  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  presented  the 
10  achievement  awards  and  a 
silver  bowl  for  the  Woman  of 
the  Year,  to  Dr.  Lise  Meitner, 
who  aided  in  atomic  bomb  re¬ 
search. 

Appearing  as  a  reporter,  Doris 
Fleeson,  Bell  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist,  introduced  the  celebrities 
to  the  dinner  guests  in  crisp, 
humorous  phrases.  Highlights 
of  the  entertainment  were  Eu¬ 
gene  List,  pianist  who  played 
for  the  Big  Three  at  Potsdam, 
and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

■ 

Judy  Barden  Feted 

Judy  Barden,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
was  honored  this  week  at  a 
Sun-spon.sored  cocktail  party. 
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Jackson  Replaces  Hoyt 
In  Oregon  Conference 


Eugene,  Ore. — Philip  L.  Jack- 

son,  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  at  Portland,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Oregon  Pi’ess 
Conference  as  a  result  of  the 
election  Feb.  9  during  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  conducted  here  by 
the  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Oregon.  He 
succeeds  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  who 
is  leaving  his  post  as  publisher 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  to  be¬ 
come  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

The  two-day  session  also  was 
highlighted  by  adoption  of  a 
resolution  announcing  the  in¬ 
tention  of  conference  members 
and  members  of  the  Oregon 
Newspapers  Association  of  join¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  achieve  international 
freedom  of  news  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  conference  marked  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  century  of  iournal- 
ism  in  Oregon  and  William  D. 
Chandler,  associate  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
dwelt  on  mechanical  advances 
likely  to  change  newspapers  of 
the  future.  He  suggested  some¬ 
what  fancifully  the  possibility 
that  future  city  editors  may  use 
frequency  modulation  radio  to 
keep  in  touch  with  reporters 
who  will  roam  the  earth  in 
rocket  ships. 

Press  Criticized 

Newspapers  came  in  for  sharp 
criticism  in  the  talk  by  Prof. 
Charles  G.  Howard,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  who  recently 
returned  from  service  as  major 
with  the  military  government  in 
Germany.  He  told  how  that 
government  operated  and  as- 
.serted  that  the  story  never  has 
been  told  completely  and  truth¬ 
fully  by  American  newspapers. 
He  cit^  several  examples  of 
what  he  said  were  false  reports 
printed  in  the  United  States 
about  the  military  government 
and  workings  of  the  UNRRA. 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard 
coniniented  editorially  that  the 
criticisms  are  “something  for 
schools  of  journalism  as  well  as 
publishers  and  editors  to  think 
about.  .  .  ,  We  will  defy  Major 
Howard  to  indict  the  entire 
press  for  the  faults  of  a  few,  but 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  doughty  warrior 
hit  a  few  soft  spots,” 

Establishment  in  the  school  of 
journalism  here  of  a  workshelf 
of  books  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen  has  been 
assured  by  gifts  and  pledges 
totalling  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  it  was  reported  by  William 
M.  Tugman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Register-Guard  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  memorial  fund  trus¬ 
tees.  He  also  announced  that 
personal  books  of  the  late  dean 
will  be  added  to  the  workshelf, 
as  requested^  by  his  family. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 
told  the  publishers  that  “A  firm, 
just  and  lasting  peace  will  be 
made  more  sure  by  establishing 
world  freedom  of  the  press.” 


David  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  said  rev¬ 
enue  from  circulation  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  paper  should  total  50'/ 
or  more  of  the  gross  revenue. 

The  necessity  of  building  in¬ 
dustries  around  Oregon's  agri¬ 
cultural  products  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Joseph  Gerber,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive. 

Neil  Morfitt  of  Astoria,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Oregon  depart¬ 
ment,  American  Legion,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  cup  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  annually  to  the  Oregon 
new.spaper  publishing  the  best 
editorial  on  veterans'  affairs. 

Roundtobles  Held 

Conference  events  included  a 
round  table  discussion  on  free 
publicity  and  a  session  on  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  vocational 
training. 

Nam^  as  vice-president  of  the 
conference  was  O.  G.  Crawford 
of  the  Heppner  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times:  as  secretary.  George  S. 
Turnbull,  acting  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism  here;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Eric  W.  Allen  Memorial 
Fund,  Verne  McKinney  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

Active  in  arranging  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  sessions  were  Robert 
C.  Hall,  associate  professor  of 
journalism.  Dean  Turnbull,  Carl 
Webb,  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Warren  Price,  associate 
professor  in  the  journalism 
school. 

■ 

New  S.  F.  Tabloid  Dies, 
Promoter  Under  Arrest 

San  Francisco — A  few  copies 
of  a  12-page  section  are  the  only 
traces  of  the  San  Francisco 
Times,  propo.sed  pictorial  tab¬ 
loid,  discoverable  here. 

The  copies  were  run  off  at 
the  Lakeside  Press.  Forms  for 
12  other  pages  were  destroyed. 
Four  pages  of  the  23-page  ed¬ 
ition  planned  to  inaugurate  the 
weekly  had  been  left  open  and 
were  never  set  up.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told  on  a  visit 
to  the  printing  plant. 

A  teletype  writer,  described 
as  for  restricted  PM  service 
from  New  York,  was  taken  out 
of  the  Lakeside  Press  plant 
Feb.  9, 

George  Freel.  33.  also  known 
as  Leonard  L.  Kaplan,  who  was 
introduced  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  projected  tabloid  at  a 
December  cocktail  party,  was 
under  arrest  on  Los  Angeles 
on  charges  of  forgery. 

_  n 

FP  Approves  Budget 

Chicago — Approving  the  same 
budget  as  last  year,  approx¬ 
imately  $60,000,  directors  of  the 
Federated  Pre.ss  reaffirmed  their 
position  of  serving  all  groups  in 
the  labor  movement  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  week. 
FP  is  now  serving  201  labor 
papers  with  a  news  and  picture 
.service,  headed  by  Carl  Haes- 
.sler,  managing  editor. 


Cincinnati  Post 
In  Meicy  Roles 

Cincinnati — Within  three  days 
the  Post  arranged  two  mercy 
airplane  flights  for  citizens  of 
this  city.  When  a  Cincinnatian 
whose  mother  is  dying  in  Greece 
appealed  to  Bob  Linn  managing 
editor,  and  Harry  Mayo,  city 
editor,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
Army  to  fly  drugs  to  the  stricken 
woman. 

The  other  request  came  frona 
Giles  Mohlenkamp,  who  said 
that  his  wife.  Opal,  suffering 
from  a  bone  disease  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  a  leg  amputated, 
could  not  stand  a  train  trip  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn.  The  Post  asked  Witham 
“Bud”  Smith  and  Thomas  Noo¬ 
nan,  operators  of  a  local  private 
air  company,  and  soon  the  sick 
woman  was  on  her  way. _ 

7  Pittsfield 
Veterans  Retire 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — Seven  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle,  were  retired  this  week 
after  combined  service  of  300 
years. 

They  concluded  their  long 
careers  under  a  retiremcnt-at-65 
plan  set  up  by  the  Eagle  and 
approved  last  week  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  seven  are:  Joseph  Hol¬ 
lister,  widely  known  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Note  Book,  a  daily 
column  which  he  took  over  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival,  Feb. 
14,  1898;  Benjamin  C.  Hastings, 
superintendent  of  the  composing 
room  for  46  years;  Clarence  A. 
Crandall,  who  went  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  in  June,  1898,  and  has 
served  as  city  editor,  court  re¬ 
porter  and  final  authority  on 
all  things  horticultural;  John 
H.  Snell,  long  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  section  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  who  came  in 
March,  1904;  Michael  T.  Brown, 
stereotyper,  who  joined  the 
press  room  staff  in  September, 
1904;  Miss  Emma  R.  Neal,  one 
of  the  country's  few  remaining 
women  linotype  operators,  who 
has  been  setting  type  since  1905; 
and  Mrs.  Jane  F.  Ball,  who  has 
been  reading  and  correcting 
proof  snee  September,  1914. 

Robert  L.  (Believe  it  or  Not) 
Ripley  paid  honor  to  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister  Oct.  24,  1944  when  his  car¬ 
toon  recognized  the  author  of 
the  Note  Book  as  the  oldest  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  nation  in  point 
of  tenure.  At  the  time  the 
Note  Book  had  appeared  daily 
for  46  years.  Something  Ripley 
failed  to  point  out  was  that 
there  never  in  that  time,  had 
appeared  an  issue  of  the  Eagle 
without  the  Note  Book,  and 
never  a  Note  Book  that  did  not 
carry  at  least  a  paragraph  from 
the  typewriter  of  its  creator. 
Come  illness  or  absence,  ex¬ 
panded  duties  or  personal  crises, 
the  Note  Book  made  deadline. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  18,  the 
seven  retiring  employes  will  be 
honored  by  the  Eagle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Wendell  -  Sheraton.  Employes 
who  have  been  with  the  Eagle 
20  years  or  more  will  be  guests. 


Philo.,  Camden 
Papers  Grant 
Pay  Increases 

Philadelphia  —  A  16%  pay 
boost  by  newspaper  ownerships 
and  managements  to  aoproxi- 
mately  550  employes  who  are 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  canceled  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  that  would 
have  tied  up  the  city's  two 
morning  dailies,  with  their  large 
Sunday  circulations  and  the 
a.m.  and  p.m.  papers  of  Cam¬ 
den.  N.  J. 

Newspapers  affected  are  the 
Philadelvhia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post.  Employes 
affected  by  new  wage  scales  and 
other  features  guaranteed  for  a 
new  1945-46  contract  include 
editorial,  advertising,  business 
and  circulation  departments. 

Negotiations  leading  to  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  new  contract  have 
been  in  progress  for  about  nine 
months.  Late  in  January  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inquirer  unit  voted 
to  strike  306  to  85  unless  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  or  before 
Feb.  12  on  their  demands. 

The  previous  contract  expired 
October  2,  1944,  and  this  was 
the  first  contract  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  since  the 
194‘’-43  contract. 

Stewart  Hooker,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  labor  affairs 
at  the  Inquirer,  said  that  under 
the  terms  upon  which  the  In¬ 
quirer  contract  was  concluded, 
all  guild  members  will  receive 
a  flat  increase  of  16%  with  a 
base  of  $6.00  per  week  and  a 
top  of  $13.00,  retroactive  to 
August  18,  1945. 

“Minima  were  increased  in  all 
classifications,”  he  said,  “the 
new  scales  in  the  four  key  classi¬ 
fications  being  as  follows: 

“Reporters.  $28.00  ( inexperi¬ 
enced  )  to  $68.00  after  four  years; 
stenographers,  too  of  $37.50  after 
four  years:  telephone  operators, 
$27.50  (inexperienced)  to  $37.50 
after  four  years,  and  typists,  top 
of  $35.00  after  four  years. 

“General  improyements  in 
working  conditions  were  nego¬ 
tiated,  including  three  holidays 
annually  for  editorial  employes, 
sick  leave  with  pay  after  90  days 
employment,  maternity  leave  up 
to  12  months  after  two  years 
employment,  full  credit  for  mili¬ 
tary  leave  after  two  years'  em¬ 
ployment  prior  to  military  ser¬ 
vice.  severance  pay  up  to  31 
weeks  after  12  years  employ¬ 
ment,  car  expense  allowance 
for  photographers  of  $2.00  per 
day  or  7c  per  mile,  and  one 
hour  extra  pay  at  price  and 
one-half  for  call-backs  alter 
completion  of  a  regular  shift." 

Gilbert  J.  Krause,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  for  the 
Record  Company,  said  the  Rec¬ 
ord's  new  contract  arrived  at 
after  collective  bargaining  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the 
Inquirer's,  except  for  several 
minor  points,  and  for  several 
points  that  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  Record  for  some  time. 

Employes  of  the  two  Camden 
newspapers  get  virtually  the 
same  new  contract  as  the  Record 
.  and  the  Inquirer. 
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Poorly  Recommends 
Soil  Saving  Contests 


San  Diego  Union 
Does  Good  Deed 

San  Diego.  Cal. — When  nine- 
year-old  Glenn  Conrad,  bed- 
owa  ridden  with  rheumatic  fever, 
tab-  lost  her  pet  collie  dog,  her  grief 
dis-  seemed  insurmountable.  But  she 
1  of  believed  there  was  at  least  one 
(lere  person  in  the  world  who  could 

■  .  wrote  to  the 

San  Diego  Union. 

Today  her  grief  had  turned  to 

_ _ _ _ . _  happiness.  Publication  of  that 

ed  to  give  continuing  publicity  letter  in  the  Union  brought  such 

.  •  ■  ■  a  flood  of  offers  of  dogs  from  all 

over  San  Diego  County  that  the 

■  l'_  girl  had  a  hard  time 
choosing  her  new  pet.  And  her 
family  admitted  astonishment 
at  the  power  of  a  “letter  to  the 
editor.” 


Ty ]  the  Omaha  the  judges  thought  that  district  help  Jier.  She 
World  -  Herald,  had  made  the  best  showing  in  — 

1  who  embarked  soil  conservation. 

on  such  a  pro-  “Our  farm  editor  was  request- 
Sp  motion  last  July,  t  '  . 

-  v  Recently  more  to  this  subject  throughout  the 
'  than  500  persons  year,  which  he  did  intelligently. 

attended  the  We  aroused  more  interest  in  soil  little 

Omaha  Chamber  conservation  and  all  its  benefits 
^  "  of  Commerce  than  had  been  aroused  in  Ne- 
^ <  luncheon  which  braska  in  the  last  eight  years. 

honored  win-  It  was  probably  the  most  suc- 
_  .  n  e  r  s  of  the  cessful  enterprise  that  we  ever 

uooriy  -  Herald’s  entered  into  as  a  new.spaper,  and  CzGchs  Keep  Pledge 

first  soil  conservation  contest,  the  benefits  to  the  state  of  Ne-  ^  Tyj-wQ  Sfivs 

Mr  Doorly  announced  at  the  lun-  braska  and  southwestern  Iowa  Un  IMeWS,  UlSner  Days 

cheon  that  in  1946  the  newspap-  are  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  The  news  picture  is  bright  in 
er  will  again  offer  $5,000  in  prizes  speak  of  them  moderately.”  Czechoslovakia  now,  Leo  S. 

in  the  soil  conservation  program.  _  ^  ■  Disher,  Jr.  reported  this  week 

Arthur  W.  Emerson,  Soil  Con-  Michigan  PreSS  GrOUPS  Editor  &  _ 

servation  Service,  said  the  lun-  »  .  --  r\U'  Publisher  from 

cheon  culminated  six  months  of  Elect  NeW  Officers  Prague,  where 

intensive  effort  in  connection  W.  H.  Whitely,  publisher, 

with  the  contest.  Presque  Isle  County  Advance 

“In  my  opinion,  “he  said,  “the  at  Rogers  City,  recently  was 
World-Herald  has  made  one  of  elected  president  of  the  Mich- 
the  significant  contributions  in  igan  Press  association  at  the 
1945  to  a  permanent  America."  concluding  business  session  of 
10  Awords  Made  association’s  annual  conven- 

The  WoriTneralS  awarded  ‘“VJ  at  Lansing 

prizes  on  the  basis  of  soil-saving  .  succeeds  W.  A.  Butler, 
efforts  in  10  districts  in  Nebras-  business  manager,  Holland  Eve- 
ka  and  Iowa  Sentinel.  George  W.  Camp- 

It  is  Mr.  boorly’s  hope  that  bell,  publisher.  Owosso  Argus 
other  newspapers  will  sponsor 

similar  soil  conservation  pro-  President,  Nelson  B.  Brown, 

grams  in  their  own  markets.  The  ^‘^or.  Ingham  Courity  News  at 
Wld-Herald  publisher  is  pre-  Se  T  h  ’ 

paring  a  booklet  designed  to  er^  Liuinoston  ‘ 

gie  of  program  will  be  benefi-  jj,  ^^ay.  editor.  Monroe  Eve- 

•TK,,.  _ o  ’*•”9  News,  was  reelected  a 

ne«;>inan«>r  pan  dr.  mnro%n^^or.ii  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
newspaper  can  do  more  for  soil  and  Tamp*?  fiallprv  Tw«- 

Ulk1n7“^and*^nreaphinlJ'”“"<!a?d  County  Advertiser^’  Caro', 

n!ni?^  w  u  ^  Berkeley  Smith,  East  Tawas 

?ram  ^anln.1n^r^^  ^^d  William  Myers,  La- 

were  named  new 

was  immediately  acclaimed  by  members  nf  the  hoard 

ernment  ^ive  publishers  were  selected 

nrniep*  ^  ”®w  advisory  council  to 

undertaken  by  the  Michigan  Press  Service, 

newspaper.  q  Mosher,  Way- 

Urges  Newspaper  Support  land  Globe:  Ink  White,  St. 

Mr.  Doorly,  in  his  message  to  Johns  Republican-News;  Robert 
publishers,  explains  his  interest  Strong,  Grayling  Avalanche; 
m  .soil  conservation  and  how  J.  C.  Davies,  West  Branch  Her- 
the  World-Herald  organized  its  aid,  and  Richard  Cook,  Hastings 
program,  as  follows:  Banner. 

"In  the  summer  of  1945  I  read  The  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Louis  Bromfield’s  book,  ‘Pleas-  Dailies,  also  meeting  at  Lansing, 
ant  Valley,’  in  which  he  de-  elected  L.  Earle  Davidson,  pub- 
scribed  how  he  brought  back  to  Usher.  Coldwater  Evening  Re- 
successful  operation  three  Ohio  porfer,  president,  succeeding 
farms,  on  which  the  topsoil  had  Jack  Bedient,  publisher,  Albion 
been  allowed  to  wash  away  Evening  Recorder.  Earl  Huckle, 

srd?r„uS’bei‘"i?Sare 

>ng  and  conserving  his  topsoil  i*  ismr'WT  tt  i.  i  J 
which,  after  all,  is  his  bread-and-  Station  WPEN  Upheld 
““ffcn.  Philadelphia — The  Supreme 

We  talked  with  the  soil-con-  Court,  in  a  decision  handed 
servation  people  who  were  try-  down  this  week,  has  uoheld 
|ng  to  get  the  farmers  interested  the  right  of  radio  station  WPEN, 
iJ?  fos’nning  conservation  districts,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
ibey  said  it  was  difficult  to  get  Evening  Bulletin,  to  donate  ra- 
farmer  interested.  The  up-  dio  time  to  religious  organ iza- 
snot  of  our  talks  was  we  divided  tions  of  its  own  choosing. 
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Owen  Lattimore 


America's  foremost  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Far  East 
has  resumed  his  week¬ 
ly  column  on  Far  East¬ 
ern  alTairs  for  OiNA. 


Mr.  Lattimore  has  just 
returned  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  conditions  in 
Japan  as  advisor  to  the 
State  Department's  re¬ 
parations  mission. 

Author  of  the  best 
seller,  SOLUTION  IN 
ASIA,  he  interprets 
and  analyzes  Far  East¬ 
ern  developments  with 
the  added  authority  of 
eye-witness  study.  His 
thoughtful,  factual 
articles  provide  the  re¬ 
liable  key  to  the  intri¬ 
cate  developments  un¬ 
folding  in  the  Pacific. 


Disher 


The  I.uttiinore  column  is 
relea.seil  every  Wednesday  as 
part  of  tlie  regular  ONA 
service  now  going  to  up¬ 
ward  of  100  papers.  Where 
territories  are  still  open,  it 
may  he  oontraeled  for  inde¬ 
pendently. 


THE  WOLF  By  Leonard  Sansone 


Wire  collect  or  write 
for  rates 


'Thtt  i«  Why  can’t  w«  jutl  watk  over  and 

in/ro^ifC«  ovr$olv*$7’* 
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Allen  W.  Smith,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News;  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Chicago 
Sun,  and  John  Carter.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 


Serellon  Brown 
Providence  Journal 


Louis  Seltzer 
Cleveland  Press 


Small  Dailies 
Wont  Photogs 
Who  Write,  Too 

By  Roger  Graham 


York  Daily  News  when  that  Houston  Post;  W.  S.  Gilmore, 
paper  was  launched  a  quarter  of  editor,  Detroit  News;  Edwin  B. 
a  century  ago.  When  he  left  the  Wilson,  editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
News  he  was  New  England  Rep-  Sevellon  Brown,  editor.  Provi- 
resentatlve.  dence  Journal-Bulletin;  Dwight 

One  day  in  January  1928,  g_  Perrin.  managing  editor,  Phil- 
Tuttle  stepped  into  the  office  adelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Allen 
of  the  Oneida  Di.spatch.  a  week-  w.  Smith,  managing  editor.  Pas¬ 
ty  turned  daily.  The  young  ^aic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News;  E.  Z. 
daily  had  an  aging  publisher.  Dimitman,  executive  editor,  Chi- 
Tuttle  bought  _  controlling  in-  cago  Sun;  Grove  Patterson,  edi- 
(eresl.  He  first  emphasized  {q|._  Toledo  Blade;  Fr^  Burgner, 
wire  news  over  a  leased  wire,  managing  editor,  Trenton  Times; 
The  paper  did  not  prosper.  He  william  W.  Vosburgh,  editor, 
changed  his  policy  about  I.t  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican; 
years  ago.  giving  more  atten-  George  E.  Minot,  managing  edi¬ 
tion  to  local  news  and  the  tor,  Boston  Herald;  Eugene 
Oneida  paper  has  become  a  Meyer,  editor,  Washington  Post; 
.'iuccess.  Alexander  F.  Jones,  managing 


W.  R.  Lynett, 
Scranton  Times 
Publisher,  Dies 

ScHANTON,  Pa.  —  William  R. 
Lynett,  46,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Scranton  Times,  died  Feb. 
14  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  Lynett  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  E.  J.  Lynett, 
in  January,  1943.  His  brother, 
Edward,  is  the  present  assistant 
publisher  and  his  sister.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  is  a  partner  in  the  Times. 

After  graduation  from  college. 
Mr.  Lynett  entered  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Times,  and 
.served  as  a  reporter,  copy  read¬ 
er,  telegraph  editor,  and  later 
became  legislative  correspondent 
in  Harri.sburg.  He  also  served 
as  special  correspondent  in 
Wa.'hington  and  toured  with 
various  candidates  in  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns. 

In  World  War  I,  he  served  in 
the  Navy.  He  volunteered  for 
the  service  in  the  last  war  but 
was  rejected  because  of  age  and 
later  became  associated  with  the 
War  Department’s  division  of 
public  relations. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Lynett  never  marrit-d. 


Oneida,  N.  Y. — Feature  writ¬ 
ing  -  photographers  will  find 
more  work  on  small  daily  news¬ 
papers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Winthrop 

lisher  of  the 
Oneida  Daily 
Dispatch  and  re- 
tiring  president 
of  the  New 
York  Associated 
Dailies. 

Publishers  at- 
tending  the  an- 
nual  meeting  of 
the  Associated 
Dailies  recently  _ 

in  Albany  buttle 

agreed  that  their  local  picture 
coverage  should  be  expanded. 
Return  of  features  eliminated 
during  the  paper  shortage  is  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  some. 

"People  like  to  see  pictures  of 
their  friends  and  themselves  and 
occurrences  in  the  vicinity. 

"One  of  the  first  improve¬ 
ments  planned  by  many  small 
daily  newspaper  companies  is 
the  installation  of  better  photo¬ 
engraving  equipment.”  Tuttle 
said. 

The  Oneida  newspaper  has 
come  through  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  despite  manpower 
and  newsprint  shortages.  Tut¬ 
tle’s  order  to  his  news  t>ditor 
has  been,  "Stress  local  news. 
Wire  news  is  .secondary.”  Cir¬ 
culation  has  had  a  gradual 
healthy  growth.  Advertising  has 
a  substantial  linage  increa.se. 

Building  expansion  blueprinL- 
call  for  a  new  pre.ss  room,  a 
room  for  carriers,  and  paper 
shortage  space.  Replacing  the 
flat-bed  Duplex  Model  A  pre.s.« 
will  be  a  new  Duplex  Model  E. 
Foundations  will  be  set  for  a 
second  press  unit  that  will  be 
installed  the  day  Oneida  is 
ready  to  support  a  16-page  new.s- 
paper.  Tuttle  plans. 

While  taking  an  advertising 
course  in  New  York,  Tuttle  was 
advised  of  an  opening  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  New  York  office. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  New 
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Institute  Planned 
For  Newsmen 

continued  from  page  5 


It  was  stre.ssed  by  all  present 
that  this  is  not  a  school  but  an 
Institute  for  the  discussion  of 
subject  matter  and  techniques. 
It  is  made  clear  that  prospective 
attendants  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  view  it  as  a  junket. 
It  will  be  serious  and  valuable 
business,  it  was  said,  and  plans 
call  for  the  director  to  report 
non-attendance  to  sessions  back 
to  the  news  man's  newspaper. 

Attending  the  Waldorf  confer¬ 
ence,  who.se  newspapers  have 
contributed  to  the  fund,  were; 

John  H.  Carter,  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  William  B.  Ruggles.  editor, 
Dallas  News;  M.  H.  Williams,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette; 
Lloyd  Gregory,  managing  editor. 


Laramie  Award 

Laramie,  Wyo. — For  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  Laramie  Repub¬ 
lican  Boomerang  has  honored 
citizens  of  this  Wyoming  uni¬ 
versity  town  for  outstanding 
patriotic  and  community  serv¬ 
ice.  Joining  with  the  Laramie 
Lions  Club,  whose  civic  better¬ 
ment  committee  the  editor  of 
the  paper  has  headed  for  five 
years,  the  Republican  Boomer¬ 
ang  presented  awards  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Community  Service. 
The  presentations  were  made  by 
Publisher  C.  S.  Greenbaum 
while  Editor  E.  H.  Linford 
wrote  the  citations  and  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  ceremonies 
at  the  annual  Laramie  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dinner. 

IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  U.  1*4* 


Grove  Patterson.  Toledo  Blade:  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  W.  S.  Gilmore.  Detroit  News. 
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Phoenix  Papers 
Designate  Five 
As  Executives 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  The  election 
of  five  executives  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
to  corporate  designations  was 
announced  following  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Publishing  Company. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Wesley  W 
Knorpp,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  as  co-publish¬ 
ers  of  the  newspapers,  said  the 
corporate  posts  were  given  the 
executives  in  recognition  of 
their  part  in  the  success  of  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  in  keep¬ 
ing  step  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  state. 

The  following  corporate  desig¬ 
nations  were  announced; 

Sidney  Myers,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation  and 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  first  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1912  as  a  classified 
collector  and  clerk.  Leaving 
later  to  attend  school  and  to 
work  in  a  film  exchange  and 
for  a  produce  firm,  he  returned 
in  1917,  and  served  as  collector, 
clerk,  as-sistant  bookkeeper, 
cashier  and  national  advertising 
manager.  He  was  appointed 
business  manager  and  secretary 
in  1929. 

B.  P.  (Jack)  Lynch,  vicepresi¬ 
dent — news  and  editorial.  He 
joined  the  organization  as  a 
Republic  reporter  in  1922,  was 
promoted  to  the  copy  desk  in 
1939  and  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1934. 

Fred  Myers,  vicepresident — 
advertising.  Joining  the  organ¬ 
ization  as  a  mailroom  pape” 
staffer  in  1904,  he  has  been 
with  the  firm  continuously  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  period  in  1910-12, 
when  he  was  employed  by  a 
bank.  Returning  in  1912,  he 
was  a  carrier  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  man  until  1921  when 
appointed  display  ad  manager. 

Oliver  King,  vicepresident — 
circulation.  First  employed  as 
a  mailroom  stuffer  and  carrier, 
he  has  since  been  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  except  for  three 
months  in  1910,  when  he  worked 
as  a  water  carrier  on  a  railroad 
con-struction  gang.  He  was  a 
bill  collector,  advertising  and 
circulation  department  employe 
before  being  named  circulation 
manager  in  1917. 

Bob  Hall,  vicepresident — pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Working  a  short 
time  in  1921  as  a  classified  sales¬ 
man,  he  returned  the  following 
year  to  the  same  job,  then  be¬ 
came  a  circulation  solicitor. 
Also,  in  1922,  he  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Financial  Tab  Issued 

The  thirty-first  annual  insur¬ 
ance  and  financial  edition  of  the 
Dea  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  was  published  on  Feb.  1.  The 
40-page  tabloid  contains  factual 
and  explanatory  stories  on  all 
typM  of  insurance,  pictures  and 
stories  of  general  human  inter¬ 
est  and  approximately  200  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


Dale  to  Direct 
USO  Publicity 

Albert  E.  Dale,  widely-known 
throughout  the  east  and  mid¬ 
west  as  a  newspaper  editor  and 
political  writer, 
has  been  named 
public  relations 
and  publicity 
director  of  the 
national  USO 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New 
York  City. 

The  USO  has 
announced  that 
it  will  campaign 
next  fall  for 
funds  to  carry 
its  work  for  _  . 

service  men  Liaie 

through  1947.  In  preparation 
for  this  Mr.  Dale  has  supervised 
reorganization  of  the  USO  De¬ 
partment  of  Information. 

Mr.  Dale’s  newspaper  career 
started  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  was  editor  of  newspapers  in 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago  and  Washington,  and 
al.so  had  New  York  City  ex¬ 
perience. 


Three  Newsmen 
Ordered  Jailed 

Austin,  Tex. — The  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  ruled  this 
week  that  Conway  Craig,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times;  Bob  McCracken, 
managing  editor,  and  Tom  Mul- 
vaney,  reporter,  must  serve 
three  days  in  jail  for  contempt 
of  the  Nueces  County  Court. 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  editor, 
announced  that  the  Caller- 
Times  would  appeal  the  de¬ 
cision  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  three  newsmen 
were  sentenced  several  months 
ago  by  County  Judge  Joe  D. 
Browning  on  the  ground  that 
news  stories  and  comment  re¬ 
flected  on  the  integrity  of  the 
court  “to  affect  the  course  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  liti¬ 
gants  and  to  compel  judgment 
contrary  to  law  and  evidence." 

The  defense  argued  that  the 
stories  were  accurate  and  fair 
and  that  editorial  comment  was 
aimed  to  bring  about  judicial 
reform. 


Ad  Competition 

A  national  competition  for  the 
most  outstanding  or  effective 
1945  annual  report  advertise¬ 
ments  published  in  newspapers 
or  magazines  is  being  initiated 
this  year  by  Financial  World, 
Weston  Smith,  vicepresident  and 
business  editor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  announces.  The  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  decided  by  a  board 
of  judges  which  includes  among 
others.  Dr.  Louis  Hanev,  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  New  York 
University,  (chairman)  Sylvia 
F.  Porter,  financial  editor,  New 
York  Post,  and  C.  Norman  Stab¬ 
ler,  financial  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Initial  awards 
will  be  announced  in  July,  with 
the  final  judging  to  take  place  in 
October.  A  gold  “Oscar”  will  be 
awarded  for  the  “Best  Annual 
Report  Advertisement  of  All 
Industry." 


Color  Ads  Get 
High  Rating  in 
Sunday  Study 

Milwaukee — At  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal's  10th  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  R.  K.  Drew,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  highlighted 
results  of  the  Continuing  Study 
on  the  Sunday  Journal. 

His  report  disclosed  that  91% 
of  the  men  and  99%  of  the  wo¬ 
men  interviewed  read  some  of 
the  advertising  in  that  edition  of 
November  11,  1945,  while  the 
dally  Journal  study  a  few  years 
back  tallied  80%  and  OS')'  re-  j 
spectively  for  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

Highest  readership  rating  for 
an  individual  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  went  to  the  Roto 
Section  which  tallied  80%  for 
men  and  86%  for  women.  j 

Color  Ads  Well  Read  | 

The  survey  was  a  truly  favor-  j 
able  test  for  color  advertising  i 
since  two  and  one-half  times  as  j 
many  color  ads  (32  in  all)  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  edition,  more  than 
has  appeared  in  all  other  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  thus  far. 

Incidentally,  the  best  read  na¬ 
tional  ad  appearing  in  that  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  was  a  half  page 
color  ad  in  the  Roto  Section 
which  received  65%  readership 
for  men  and  56%  for  women. 
Survey  results  indicated  that  six 
of  the  best  read  ads  by  men 
were  in  full  color  while  10  of 
the  women’s  most  read  ads  were 
in  color. 

Clyde  Bedell,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  and  author  of  two  advertis¬ 
ing  books,  confined  his  speech  to 
retail  advertising  pointing  out 
its  many  shortcomings  and  sug¬ 
gesting  remedies.  He  charged 
that  newspapers  are  partly  to 
blame  for  the  poor  showing  In 
this  field  of  advertising. 

“Much  of  retail  advertising 
misses  its  mark  because  the  av¬ 
erage  person  creating  this  mate¬ 
rial  is  a  dilettante  and  not  a 
professional.”  he  said.  “And  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  average  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  today  hasn’t  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  true  value 
of  the  medium  he  is  selling.” 

Advertiser  Makes  Rote  i 

He  emphasized  that  in  order  to  j 
sell  effectively  through  advertis- 1 
ing  one  must  know  the  merchan- ; 
chandise  being  advertised.  | 

“The  problem  of  advertising  is  | 
not  merely  to  sell  but  more  so  it 
is  the  sevenfold  duty  of  every 
advertisement  to  attract  and 
hold  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  maximum  economic  number 
of  the  right  kind  of  people  while 
a  selling  story  is  told  and  de¬ 
sired  action  is  induced.”  Bedell 
continued. 

After  reviewing  samples  of 
successful  and  poorly  prepared 
ads  appearing  in  many  different 
metropolitan  papers.  Bedell  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  proves  once  more 
that  every  advertiser  pays  his 
own  rate  for  advertising  —  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of 
readers  who  read  his  ads.  ' 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Journal,  | 
complimented  Journal  admen  i 
for  their  record  of  22,457,091  i 
line.s  of  advertising. 


'IT'S 


4  TO  1" 

Salt’s  Management  is  quoted  as 
an  authority  lor  market  infor¬ 
mation  more  than  4  times  as 
often  as  any  other  publication. 
That's  what  200  of  the  nation's 
leading  media  directors,  space 
and  time  buyers  told  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Market  Re¬ 
search  Company  of  America  in 
December  and  January. 

Why  this  overwhelming  lead  tor 
one  magazine? 

ACCEPTANCE  is  the  word  for 
it. 

Progressive  sellers  of  media 
have  found  that  no  one  ever 
questions  the  reliability  of 
Sales  Management.  Media 
buyers  MUST  have  market  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  accurate,  up-to- 
date,  easily  understandable. 

For  example,  they  know  that 
Sales  .Management  Is  the  lead¬ 
ing  source  for  information  on 
retail  sales— every  MONTH  for 
200  leading  cities,  ONCE  A 
YEAR  for  every  county  and 
more  “than  a  thousand  cities. 

So — it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
many  astute  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations — through  their  sales 
representatives  and  through  the 
printed  word  —  fortify  their 
presentations  by  quoting  Sales 
Management's  exclusive  edi¬ 
torial  features. 

Help  yourself  by  helping  your 
representatives.  Give  them  the 
powerful  backing  of  a  consist¬ 
ent  promotion  campaign  In 
Sales  Management.  Remember 
this: 

"IT’S  ^  4  TO  1" 

Say  the  Nation'^s 
Leading  Media  Buyers 

MAXACE.MENT 

3U  FOURTH  AVE  NEW  YORK  U.  N.  Y. 
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Drama  of  Nuernberg 
Told  by  Hues  of  INS 


CORRESPONDENTS  at  Nuern¬ 
berg  have  seen  more  court¬ 
room  drama  in  two  months  than 
an  American  court  reporter  sees 
in  a  decade,  according  to  Pierre 
J.  Huss  of  International  News 
Service  who  has  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  for  a  short  stay. 

“Our  most  colorful  stories 
came  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
trial,”  he  said.  “Not  only  was 
the  public  interest  greatest  at 
that  time,  but  we  were  also  able 
to  get  many  human  interest  side¬ 
lights  and  background.  We  had 
access  to  documents  which  were 
not  going  to  be  introduced  in 
evidence.  We  could  interview 
Important  participants  in  the 
trial.  Since  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  however,  all  these 
sources  have  been  closed  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  on  the  ground  that 
‘trial  by  newspapers'  wa.s  to  be 
avoided." 

Interviewed  Hess 

Before  the  reporters’  activities 
were  limited  to  the  courtroom, 
Huss  himself  got  an  interview 
with  Rudolph  Hess  through  the 
latter’s  defense  counsel.  Hess’s 
lawyer  arranged  to  have  a  type¬ 
writer  brought  to  the  prisoner’s 
cell  and  gave  him  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  Huss  had  written  out. 

Hess  answered  the  questions, 
revising  his  material  three  times 
before  he  sent  it  out. 

“From  my  Interview  with  him 
and  with  court  psychiatrists  and 
defense  lawyers,”  said  Huss. 
“and  from  my  observations  in 
the  courtroom,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  these  20  top 
Nazis  are  still  Nazis.  Their 
thinking  hasn’t  changed.  They 
still  believe  their  cause  was 
right. 

’"The  evidence  introduced  by 
the  prosecution  has  been  aston¬ 
ishing  in  its  volume  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  While,  of  course,  we 
gave  it  its  full  play,  we  re¬ 
porters  have  directed  most  of 
our  attention  during  courtroom 
sessions  to  the  reactions  of  the 
defendants.” 

When  the  prosecution  showed 
motion  pictures  of  Nazi  atroci¬ 
ties,  the  correspondents  got  their 
first  real  insight  into  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  men  on  trial. 
“And,”  said  Huss,  “we  were 
helped  no  little  by  the  bright 
lights  directed  at  the  defendant’s 
faces  in  the  darkened  room.” 

The  color  and  drama  of  Nu¬ 
ernberg,  missing  for  some  time, 
will  soon  return,  Huss  said, 
when  in  about  a  month  the  de¬ 
fense  takes  over.  It  will  be  six 
more  months,  at  least,  before 
the  trial  is  ended,  he  believes. 

Meanwhile,  Huss  will  be  at  his 
home  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  pre¬ 
paring  a  book  on  Hitler  and 
Nazism.  Based  chiefly  on  docu¬ 
mentary  material  Huss  uncov¬ 
ered  in  Germany  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  summer.  He  will 
return  to  Nuetnberg  in  April. 

On  the  basis  of  what  he  saw 
at  Nuernberg  and  in  a  one-day 
look*  at  the  UNO  conference  in 
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London  on  his  way  home,  Huss 
has  a  suggestion  or  two.  He  feels 
that  the  Nuernberg  trial  has 
demonstrated  the  way  to  con¬ 
quer  language  difficulties.  Dur¬ 
ing  proceedings  there,  transla¬ 
tors  report  into  microphones  in 
four  languages  simultaneously. 
Both  the  press  and  participants 
are  equipped  with  earphones 
and  may  tune  in  on  whatever 
language  they  want  to  hear. 

At  UNO,  on  the  other  hand, 
translations  are  delivered  one 
by  one,  after  the  speeches  are 
made.  In  a  case  such  as  Bevin’s 
denunciation  of  Vishinsky, 
which  Huss  witnessed,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  event  is  lost,  he  said, 
by  UNO’s  translation  system. 


FOUR  New  York  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  some  dozen  news 
photographers,  including  one 
woman,  were  threatened  with  a 
beating  and  a  guarantee  their 
cameras  would  be  smashed  if 
they  so  much  as  stepped  on  a 
Brooklyn  pier  last  week. 

The  press  was  invited  by  W. 
Frank  Watkins,  district  director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service,  to  cover  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  Charles  ( Lucky )  Luciano, 
onetime  king  of  prostitution  in 
New  York  City.  Luciano  was 
being  deported  to  Sicily. 

He  had  reached  the  end  of  a 
ten-year  term  for  compulsory 
prostitution  but  still  had  twenty 
to  thirty  years  to  serve.  Gov¬ 
ernor  'Thomas  E.  Dewey  par¬ 
doned  him,  on  condition  that  he 
be  deported,  on  information 
from  the  armed  forces  that 
Luciano  supplied  valuable  leads 
for  the  Sicilian  invasion. 

The  press  started  arriving 
long  before  the  appointed  hour 
of  10  a.m.  for  the  interview. 
A  watchman  immediately  told 
them  at  the  entrance  of  the  pier 
shed  that  no  reporters  and  no 
photographers  could  be  allowed 
on  the  pier,  much  less  the  ship, 
the  S.S.  Laura  Keene,  tied  up  at 
Pier  7,  Bush  Terminal,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

As  the  press  gathered  at  the 
entrance,  a  gang  of  stevedores 
lined  up  just  inside  the  pier. 
As  each  arrived,  he  made  his 
separate  request  to  board  the 
Laura  Keene,  to  the  growing 
anger  of  the  longshoremen. 

Finally,  one  came  forward, 
well-dressed  and  bulging  with 
muscle.  He  barked: 

“I’m  Jimmy,  da  Bull,  boss  of 
Pier  5.  Why  doncha  beat  it?  Go 
on,  go  the  hell  home.” 

A  photographer  answered  that 
the  group  merely  wanted  to  see 
Luciano. 

“You  take  his  picture  and 
we’ll  smash  every  camera,"  a 
longshoreman  shouted. 


'Highly  Privileged' 

Rio  de  Janeiro — The  “highly 
privileged  right  oi  freedom  of 
the  press"  is  one  of  the  18 
basic  rights  of  man,  it  was 
stated  in  a  declaration  oi  inter¬ 
national  rights  and  duties 
drafted  by  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee. 

The  Committee  is  an  official 
body  set  up  under  authority 
of  the  governments  of  the  21 
American  republics.  It  main¬ 
tains  headquarters  here. 

Upon  appi;ovol  by  the  var¬ 
ious  governments,  a  final  draft 
of  the  committee's  document 
will  be  annexed  to  the  charter 
oi  the  committee's  document 
being  drawn  up  now. 


Efforts  to  reach  Mr.  Watkins 
failed.  Instead,  Harry  Ratzke, 
assistant  supervisor  of  security 
at  Ellis  Island  for  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  service,  hurried  over  to  the 
scene. 

“Come  with  me,”  Mr.  Ratzke 
directed.  “I’ll  get  you  on  the 
pier.” 

Gingerly,  the  group  followed 
Mr.  Ratzke.  The  stevedores 
closed  in,  surrounding  the  group. 
A  second  short  man  yelled  an 
order: 

“O.K..  get  the  gang  here. 
T’row  dem  out  and  keep  ’em  the 
hell  out.” 

The  party  immediately  re¬ 
treated  to  the  land  end.  Mr. 
Ratzke  went  into  the  office  of 
the  stevedoring  company,  after 
assuring  the  press  party  that  he 
could  straighten  it  out. 

He  came  out  crestfallen. 

The  longshoremen  would  quit 
the  job,  he  was  told,  as  the  press 
had  previously  been  told  by  in¬ 
dividual  longshoremen,  and  the 
Laura  Keene  would  never  be 
loaded  with  its  3,500  tons  of 
flour. 

He  boarded  the  ship  himself 
to  see  Luciano,  in  the  custody 
of  two  of  his  own  guards,  never¬ 
theless  enjoying  a  social  visit 
with  “old  friends.”  Luciano  was 
asked  if  he  would  come  down  to 
the  land  end  and  see  the  reporters 
and  photographers  but  he  said 
he  had  grown  tired  of  the  press. 

As  the  situation  deteriorated 
steadily.  Joe  Kiernan,  New  York 
Daily  News  reporter,  suggested 
that  the  party  might  call  the 
police.  But  Harry  Feeney.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  said  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  because 
the  stevedores  would  smash 
cameras,  and  possibly  a  few  re¬ 
porters,  anyway. 

The  other  reporters,  Robert 
Walsh,  of  Standard  New.s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  Thomas  O’Hara. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  read¬ 
ily  concurred  with  Feeney. 
Acme  Newspictures  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Adelaide  Leavy. 


Death  Closes 
Career  of  Lady 
Drummond-Hoy 

Lady  Grace  Drummond-Hay, , 
reporter,  whose  beat  was  the  1 
world,  died  Feb.  12  in  New  j 
York  City  at  the  age  of  50.  I 

Since  1939  she  had  been  as-  I 
sistant  to  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand,  I 
chief  foreign  correspondent  of  ? 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  They 
had  planned  to  leave  New  York 
in  a  few  months  for  the  Far 
East,  having  returned  recently 
after  14  months  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

During  her  writing  career,  H 
Lady  Drummond-Hay  inter-  ; 
viewed  many  of  the  world’s 
notables  and  made  history  her¬ 
self  by  being  the  only  woman  . 
on  board  the  Graf  Zeppelin  on  ^ 
its  first  trans-Atlantic  flight  in  - 
1928.  She  covered  the  event  ^ 
for  toe  Hearst  papers.  S 

In  1929  she  reported  the  ; 
round-the-world  flight  of  the 
Zeppelin.  Between  1935  and 
1938  she  wrote  special  articles 
for  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

She  was  with  Mr.  von  Wie¬ 
gand  in  the  Pacific  when  he  was 
blinded  by  concussion  from  Jap¬ 
anese  bombs,  and  ten  days  later 
was  interned  with  him  in  the  j 
Santo  Tomas  concentration  v 
camp  in  the  Philippines.  At 
the  request  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Leach  of 
the  Rockfeller  Foundation  the 
Japanese  released  Mr.  von  Wie¬ 
gand  after  a  few  weeks  because 
of  his  blindness  and  serious  state 
of  health  and  Lady  Drummond- 
Hay  was  also  released  so  that 
she  might  look  after  the  blind 
correspondent. 

After  Mr.  von  Wiegand  un- 
der-went  an  operation  in  Shang¬ 
hai  that  partially  restored  his 
eyesight,  the  two  were  ex¬ 
changed  on  toe  Gripsholm  in 
the  autumn  of  1943.  Lady 
Drummond-Hay  was  the  only 
British  woman  on  the  ship  as 
it  sailed  from  Shanghai. 

Lady  Drummond-Hay  was 
born  in  Liverpool.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Lethbridge,  resides  • 
in  England.  Her  father,  the  • 
late  Sidney  Lethbridge,  died  In 
1926,  and  her  husband,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomat,  also  died  that  year. 

■ 

Maryland  Press  Group 
Headed  by  Slromberg 

Baltimore — Officers  of  the 
Maryland  Press  Association 
elected  at  a  Iwo-day  meeting  in 
Baltimore  on  Feb.  8  and  9  were:  i 
President,  Paul  G.  Stromberg,  f 
publisher  of  the  Ellicott  City  P 
Times;  vicepresident,  Murray  J.  [ 
Ewing,  Cecil  Whig;  secretary*  ^ 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Bray,  Easton 
Star-Democrat;  directors,  W.  S. 
Collins.  Kent  News;  John  D.  I 
Worthington,  Belair  Aegis;  G.  C. 
Roderick.  Middletown  Register; 
Glen  James,  Centreville  Record- 
Observer,  G.  A.  McDanuel,  Fed- 
cralsburg  Times. 

More  than  50  editors  of  coun-  ■ 
ty  papers  attended  the  meeting. 
One,  Mile  Akers,  had  worked  on 
the  Queenstown  Times  for  64 
years. 
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Pier  Gang  Threatens  Newsmen 
On  Luciano  Deportation  Story 

By  Thomas  P.  O'Hara 
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CLASSIFIED 

Want  Ad  Week 
Is  Scheduled 
For  April  7-13 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

President  Leslie  J.  Cummings 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
has  designated  April  7-13  as 
National  Want  Ad  Week.  It 
will  mark  the  14th  annual  ob¬ 
servance. 

All  newspapers,  members  and 
non-members,  have  been  invited 
to  participate.  The  1946  NWAW 
emblem  will  be  made  available 
through  the  various  newspaper 
mat  services  and  ANCAM  head¬ 
quarters. 

Although  existing  newsprint 
conditions,  in  many  instances, 
prohibit  extensive  promotion  of 
this  feature,  via  ROP  copy  with¬ 
in  the  publication,  it  still  affords 
the  impetus  for  timely  sales  de¬ 
velopment.  Competitive  sales 
efforts  by  the  telephone,  street 
and  counter  staffs  can  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

It  can  be  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  to  exploit  new  classifica¬ 
tions;  acquire  new  advertisers, 
through  special  rates,  free  addi¬ 
tional  insertions,  etc.,  as  induce¬ 
ments;  or  as  an  opportune  time 
to  introduce  additional  sales 
pressure  in  behalf  of  certain 
wartime  “casualty”  classifica¬ 
tions.  Special  feature  pages, 
such  as  directories,  etc.,  lend 
themselves  to  this  unique  pro¬ 
motional  activity. 

Specially  prepared  solicita¬ 
tions,  direct-by-mail  material, 
counter  displays,  envelope  fill¬ 
ers,  stickers,  blotters,  truck  and 
newsstand  posters,  etc.,  can  be 
used  to  publicize  the  campaign 
and  themes  thereof. 

The  value  of  NWAW,  in  the 
normal  promotion  and  building 
of  classified  advertising  should 
also  be  considered.  The  second 
week  in  April,  is  the  “proverb¬ 
ial”  season  of  house  cleaning. 

The  spring  season,  too,  is  the 
time  when  general  business  in¬ 
stitutions  are  expanding  their 
activities.  The  need  for  in¬ 
creased  per.sonnel,  a  desire  to 
contact  new  and  renewed  ac¬ 
counts,  the  offering  of  seasonal 
business  services,  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  demands  for  the  major 
classification  such  as  Automo¬ 
tives,  Real  Estate,  Farms  &  Acre¬ 
age,  etc.,  present  a  market  po¬ 
tential  which  challenges  the 
sales-minded  CAM. 

The  promotion  of  NWAW 
should  consist  of  two  distinct 
phases.  The  week  proceeding 
NWAW  and  the  week,  itself.  In 
the  first  stage,  the  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  used  should  be  directed 
to  potential  advertisers — recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  classified, 
during  NWAW. 

The  second  phase  that  week 
during  which  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  published.  April  7  to 
13,  promotional  themes  should 
be  slanted  to  encourage  reading 
Ihe  classified  section. 

Many  departmental  activities 
can  be  tied  in  with  NWAW.  It 
can  be  employed  as  an  orienta¬ 
tion  course  for  new  employes. 


In  this  country  Churches  and  Sunday 
Schools  are  valued  in  the  billions 
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Ads  of  local  churches  can  be  built 
around  this  main  text  in  Americon 
Bible  Society  series. 

Guild  Contracts 
Negotiated  for 
5  N.  Y.  Dailies 

Minimum  pay  ranging  from 
$30  in  the  lowest  bracket  to  $90 
for  experienced  reporters  and 
copyreaders  are  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  guild  contracts 
pending  on  five  New  York 
dailies:  the  Times,  News,  World- 
Telegram,  Journal- American  and 
Mirror. 

The  guild  representatives  and 
newspaper  managements  have 
reached  agreements  on  all  major 
points  and  one  unit,  the  World- 
Telegram,  has  already  voted  to 
adopt  the  terms  agreed  upon, 
guild  headquarters  reported. 

Although  citywide  bargaining 
for  the  five  contracts  and  the 
already  signed  Post  contract 
broke  down  early  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  citywide  standards  for 
minimums  in  comparable  job 
classifications  are  substantially 
achieved,  Irving  Gilman,  guild 
negotiator,  claimed. 

The  guild  did  not  achieve  a 
third  week  of  vacation  or  night 
differential  in  cash  for  any  of 
the  five  contracts,  but  a  stand¬ 
ard  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  is  being  incorporated  in 
the  Times  and  World-Telegram 
contracts,  and  the  guild  chon 
will  be  continued  on  the  New  . 
Mirror  and  Journal-American. 
A  dues  checkoff  or  dues  deduc¬ 
tion  plan  will  go  into  four  con¬ 
tracts,  but  the  News  will  hire  a 
person  to  collect  guild  dues. 
Gilman  said. 

All  contracts  will  be  retro¬ 
active  to  the  second  payday  in 
December,  except  the  Journal- 
American  contract  which  w’ill 
be  retroactive  to  Aug.  13. 

■ 

Flack  Agency  Change 

The  Flack  Advertising  Agency 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  announces 
that  effective  Feb.  1,  its  business 
has  been  transferr^  to  the 
Flack  Advertising  Agencv.  Inc. 
The  management  and  nolicies  of 
the  Flack  Agency  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  corporation. 


Bible  Society's 
Clipsheet  Gives 
Church  Page  Ads 

Through  a  clipping  and  mat 
service  available  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  is  promoting  Bible-reading, 
church-going,  prayer  and  other 
religious  pursuits  by  means  of  a 
widespread  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  began  in  October, 
1944. 

Prepared  by  the  Frank  E. 
Fehiman  Advertising  Agency,  a 
clipsheet  containing  a  series  of 
13  ads,  together  with  religious 
news  stories  and  suggested 
church-page  layouts,  is  sent  to 
the  newspapers  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  in  the  year. 
Publishers  who  wish  to  sell  the 
ads  to  local  merchants  may  pur¬ 
chase  mats  from  the  Society  for 
•$1  each. 

The  Society  also  distributes 
free  ads  requesting  contribu¬ 
tions  to  pay  for  Bibles  to  send 
to  destitute  peoples. 

The  idea  tor  the  service  was 
originated  by  Fehiman  who  was 
impressed  by  the  way  Oxie 
Reichler,  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y. )  Herald  Statesman,  built 
up  a  page  of  religious  news. 

“Reichler  gave  me  the  idea 
about  six  years  ago  that  the 
average  businessman  could  be 
interested  in  sponsoring  relig¬ 
ious  advertisements,  because  the 
facts  are  that  they  pay  off  in 
dollars  and  cents.”  Fehiman  said. 

Fehiman  sold  his  first  religious 
ads  to  an  undertaker  in  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  a  lumber  yard 
in  Salisbury,  Md.,  and  the  Read¬ 
ing  Bible  House  in  Reading,  Pa. 

In  July,  1944,  Rome  A.  Betts,  a 
secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  conferred  with  Fehi¬ 
man  about  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  nationwide  service 
for  the  Society. 

The  effect  of  this  was  a  clip- 
sheet  of  four  advertisements  of¬ 
fered  to  editors  free  in  October, 
1944.  These  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  soliciting  funds  to  pro¬ 
vide  servicemen  overseas  and 
prisoners  -  of  -  war  with  Bibles. 
More  than  300  newspapers  re- 
•sponded  with  requests  for  mats 
of  these  ads,  and  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  sponsored  a 
campaign  of  its  own. 

Built  around  such  slogans  as 
“Plan  to  attend  the  church  of 
.vour  choice  Sunday,”  and  “The 
American  Sunday  school  is  the 
greatest  center  of  good  in  all 
the  world,”  the  ads  carry  illus¬ 
trations  and  text  encourgaing 
readers  to  ioin  the  local  church 
choir,  teach  a  Sunday  school 
class,  hold  family  prayer,  read 
the  Bible  regularly,  etc. 

Besides  carrying  facsimiles  of 
the  ads  themselves,  the  clip- 
sheets  instruct  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  on  how  to 
sell  the  idea  to  merchants. 

m 

Named  to  Board 

Frank  Braucher.  president  of 
the  Periodical  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
president  of  the  National  Paint. 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  Associa¬ 
tion,  been  named  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Brand  Names 
Research  Foundation.  Inc. 


WAC  Ads  Bring 
'Terrific'  Returns 

“Terrific”  returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  week  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  War  Assets 
Corporation,  Har^  Dykeman, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
New  York  regional  office,  said 
this  week. 

Ads  in  the  New  York  area 
newspapers  resulted  in  4,000 
letters,  2,443  telephone  calls  and 
876  personal  visits.  Dykeman 
reported. 

Further  insertions  in  106 
newspapers  being  used  by  the 
WAC  are  being  postponed  to 
give  the  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram  a  chance  to  check  its  in¬ 
ventory^ _ 

Demands  for  'Brides' 
Pictures  Set  Record 

The  Associated  Press  reports 
that  all  records  for  regional 
Wirephoto  and  picture  coverage 
were  broken  in  handling  the  re¬ 
cent  GI  Brides  arrival  stories. 

The  arrival  of  the  Queen  Mary 
last  weekend  resulted  in  the 
.servicing  of  130  different  plc- 
ture.s — 69  of  them  Wirephoto 
traivsmission.s  —  showing  369 
brides,  husbands  or  babies  from 
170  different  home  town  destina¬ 
tions. 

On  one  day  alone  there  were 
44  regional  Wirephoto  transmis¬ 
sions  of  war  bride  pictures  from 
New  York,  according  to  F.  A. 
Resch,  executive  newsphoto  edi¬ 
tor,  “the  heaviest  run  of  re¬ 
gional  pictures  we  ever  had.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COVERS  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  FIELD 

Recent  communication!  indicate  the 
international  character  ol  toiTOR  & 
Pulishek's  readership,  lor  it  has 
reader!  in  almost  every  country  in 
the  world. 

From  India,  the  publisher  of  the 
Khyber  .Mail  wrote  reKarding  the 
purchase  of  mechanical  equipment. 
The  aHcnt  of  a  Scandinavian  paper 
wants  to  know  where  a  large  rotary 
press  can  be  bought. 

A  Puerto  Rico  newspaper  adver¬ 
tised  for  mechanical  workers,  while 
a  I’.crmuda  publication  advertised  for 
a  reporter  and  an  advritiMiig  copy 
writer.  .'V  Honolulu  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  circulation  manager. 

From  the  gold  fields  of  Alaska 
came  appeals  for  a  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  while  a  .Montreal,  Canada,  news¬ 
paper  advertised  the  sale  of  its  sur¬ 
plus  equipment,  and  a  Vancouver 
newspaper  advertised  for  materials. 

Paris,  France,  correspondents  ad¬ 
vertise  for  .\merican  newspaper 
clients.  From  flermany,  a  U.  S- 
.\rmv  captain  appealed  for  work. 
Condon,  Kngland  advertiser  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  an  important 
service  for  .-Xmerican  newspaper 
reailers  and  advertisers.  From 
■Santiago.  Chile.  South  America,  came 
a  Situation  .Ad. 

Incidentally.  F.dito*  k  Pu»lisiiee 
is  read  in  practi-ally  every  newspaper 
office  in  the  United  States,  so  its 
advertisers  get  world  wide  coverage. 
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2,500  Attend 
Memorial  Rites 
For  W.  A.  White 

Emporia,  Kas. — More  than  2,- 
500  Kansans  paid  tribute  to 
William  Allen  White  here  Feb. 
10,  the  78th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

Among  the  guests  were  Gov. 
Andrew  Schoeppel,  and  two  ex* 
governors,  Henry  J.  Allen  of 
Wichita  and  Alf  Landon  of  To¬ 
peka.  Many  of  the  leading  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  state  were  also  pres¬ 
ent. 

Talks  were  given  by  four  men 
who  started  their  careers  on  the 
Emporia  Gazette:  Brock  Pem¬ 
berton,  New  York  City  theat¬ 
rical  producer:  John  Redmond, 
editor  of  the  Burlington  Re¬ 
publican  who  was  Mr.  White's 
first  employe  after  he  bought 
the  Gazette:  Rolla  Clymer,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  El  Dorado  Times,  and 
Roy  F.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Sal- 
ina  Journal. 

Mrs.  White,  who  has  been 
.seriously  ill,  attended  not  only 
the  service,  but  a  luncheon  for 
guests. 

The  service  was  arrangi'd  by 
a  committee  of  Emporia  citizens 
headed  by  Mayor  Ora  G.  Rin- 
dom.  This  committee  has  com¬ 
missioned  Jo  David.son  to  do  a 
bronze  bust  of  Mr.  White.  The 
committee  is  also  arranginc  to 
have  two  William  Allen  White 
rooms  in  the  new  library  at  the 
Emporia  State  Teacher's  college. 

■ 

Phila.  Editor's  Death 
Continues  a  Mystery 

Philadelphia — Nearly  a  week 
following  the  death  of  Howard 
E.  Taylor,  47,  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances  resulting  in  his  decease 
have  not  been  disclosed.  Taylor 
was  news  editor  and  book  re¬ 
view  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Clad  in  pajamas  and  bathrobe, 
his  body  was  found  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  home  last  week¬ 
end.  A  wooden-handled  butcher 
knife  with  a  six-inch  blade  lay 
on  the  linoleum  floor  Just  behind 
the  body,  and  there  was  a  wound 
in  his  throat. 

Taylor  was  a  native  of  Balti¬ 
more  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  ConnelUville 
(Pa.)  Courier  in  1916  and  sub¬ 
sequently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Connellsville  News.  He  worked 
on  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Gazette- 
Times  from  1918  to  1921,  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American 
from  1921  to  1924,  and  then  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York.  For  several  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  and  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

m 

Issues  Yearbook 

A  Souvenir  Yearbook  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  Army  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Middle  Pacific  (Ha- 
waii-Interislands).  The  Year¬ 
book  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
tory  of  all  phases  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  during  1945.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  suspend  publication 
Feb.  23. 
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Shepherd  Made 
News  History 

continued  from  page  9 


“What  was  the  biggest  story 
you  ever  worked  on?” 

“I'd  say  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  or  rather  the  arrival  of 
the  rescue  ship  Carpathia,”  he 
replied.  “It  sticks  out  most  in 
my  memory.  We  all  worked  a 
48-hour  shift  on  that  story,  get¬ 
ting  out  extras." 

“Why  did  you  pick  newspaper 
work  for  a  career?” 

“Well,  when  I  got  out  of  high 
school,  I  didn't  know  whether  I 
wanted  to  operate  a  street  car 
or  paint  houses.  My  English 
teacher  suggested  I  try  journal¬ 
ism.  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
owner  of  the  Republican  to  his 
city  editor,  instructing  I  should 
be  put  to  work.  I  presented  the 
letter  to  the  city  ^itor  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  welcome  my 
presence.  I  stuck  around  for 
six  months,  without  pay — and 
all  the  time  he  tried  to  discour¬ 
age  me. 

”1  stuck  it  out  and  finally  he 
told  me  to  stop  by  the  cashier’s 
cage.  I  did — getting  a  check 
for  $1.50.  Two  weeks  later,  1 
got  another  check  for  $1.50. 
Thus,  my  first  pay  was  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  a  week,  quite 
a  bit  different  from  what  begin¬ 
ners  get  today.  Later  I  got  a 
job  at  $8  per  week.” 

“Shep”  related  that  his  hard- 
boiled  city  editor  later  left  Den¬ 
ver  and  returned  to  Indiana. 

“Many  years  later,”  he  said, 
“I  got  a  letter  from  him.  He 
said  his  son  wanted  to  get  a  start 
in  newspaper  work  and  that  he 
knew  no  one  better  than  me 
that  he'd  like  his  son  to  start 
under. 

“I  wrote  back,  saying  I'd  be 
glad  to  have  his  son  come  to 
Denver  and  that  I’d  treat  his  son 
in  the  same  fashion  that  he 
had  treated  me  ...  I  never  got 
an  answer  to  my  offer  from  In¬ 
diana.” 

Asked  about  his  biggest  scoop 
in  a  career  well-studded  with 
scoops.  “Shep”  said  he  could 
only  remember  one — his  first. 

“When  I  was  a  cub,”  he  said, 
“I  met  a  snake  charmer,  l^is 
man  arranged  a  snake  banquet. 
It  was  the  first  and  last  time  I 
ate  snake  meat.  My  city  edi¬ 
tor  demanded  proof  and  I 
brought  him  part  of  the  snake. 
My  story  made  page  one.” 

“Shep’s”  last  reportorial  job 
came  last  year,  when  he  went  to 
Guam  and  Manila,  visited  the 
Pacific  war-fronts,  interviewed 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
others,  just  before  Japan’s  sur¬ 
render. 

The  veteran  news  chief  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1874. 
His  family  moved  west  and  most 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
Denver.  At  the  age  of  28,  he 
married  Mary  Arabella  Lem¬ 
mon.  After  working  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Times,  he 
joined  the  Post  in  1908. 

“Shep”  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  famous  Scripps-Howard 
battle  against  the  Post  in  1927- 
28.  Sciipps-Howard  obtained 
control  of  both  the  News  and 
the  Times  and  hammered  after 
the  Post’s  circulation  with  a 


morning  and  an  evening  paper. 

Bonfils  started  a  Morning  Post 
and  a  ding-dong  battle  raged 
for  two  years,  with  the  rivals 
offering  gasoline,  sugar,  books, 
etc.  to  new  subscribers. 

The  costly  battle  ended  with 
a  peace  agreement.  Scripps- 
Howard  killed  the  Evening 
Times,  the  Post  dropped  its 
morning  paper. 

To  ‘  Shep,”  the  peace  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  victory.  As  part  of 
the  agreement,  the  Post  be¬ 
came  a  client  of  the  United 
Press.  In  addition,  the  Post  is 
a  client  of  AP,  INS,  Chicago 
Tribune,-New  York  News,  New 
York  Times  and  other  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

One  can  find  plenty  of  AP, 
INS  and  other  sluglines  in  the 
Post,  but  he’ll  never  find  a  U.P. 
slugline.  If  the  U.P.  has  a  story 
that  is  good,  the  Post  will  use  it 
— without  credit  to  U.P. 

“Years  ago.”  Shepherd  ex¬ 
plained,  ”I  learned  U.P.  might 
withdraw  from  the  Post.  I  didn’t 
want  my  readers  to  get  used  to 
U.P.  dispatches  and  then  lose 
the  U.P.  wires.  So  1  dropped  all 
U.P.  sluglines.  Until  this  day, 
we  don’t  use  any  U.P.  slugs — 
and  that's  the  reason.” 

They  have  said  in  Denver  for 
years  that  if  "Shep”  hated  some¬ 
one,  it  was  a  real,  unvarnished 
hate.  And.  if  he  liked  you,  he’d 
go  out  of  his  way  for  you. 

But,  now,  that  he  has  left  his 
editor’s  and  publisher's  desk, 
he  said: 

“I  don’t  hate  anybody,  now." 

■ 

D.  W.  Sherman  Joins 
St.  Maurice  Company 

By  action  of  the  board  of 
directors,  D.  W.  Sherman  has 
been  appointed  commercial  vice- 
president  of  the 
St.  Maurice  Val¬ 
ley  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

M  r .  Sherman 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
newsprint  i  n  - 
dustry  of  Can¬ 
ada  since  1912 
when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the 
L  aurentide 
Company  after 
graduating  from  Sheiman 
Yale  University. 

After  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  he  returned  as  Captain 
and  resumed  his  work  at  Grand’ 
Mere,  Canada. 

He  has  a  wide  and  inter¬ 
national  experience  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  and  other 
products  and  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Sherman  lives  at  Bronx- 
ville  with  his  wife,  daughter 
and  son.  John,  who  recently 
returned  from  service  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  family  in  Glens 
Falls,  was  long  associated  with 
forest  industries  in  New  York. 

Marks  25th  Year 

The  Kansas  City  (Kans.) 
Kansan  celebrated  its  25th  year 
of  publication  Jan.  31,  with  a 
a  special  anniversary  edition  of 
56  pages,  which  illustrated  the 
high-lights  of  the  last  quarter 
century  in  that  community. 


Survey  Analyzes 
NYC  Job  Setup 

continued  from  page  7 


interviewed  in  the  study. 

Nearly  everyone  was  willing 
to  place  an  additional  value  on 
men  who  had  worked  for  Stan 
and  Stripes,  Yank  and  other 
service  publications,  but  opin¬ 
ion  was  sharply  divided  as  to 
how  high  that  value  should  be. 

Everyone  was  equally  agreed 
on  the  value  of  small  city  news¬ 
paper  cubbing  as  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  city  work.  The  only 
stipulations  were  that  the  town 
should  have  a  population  of  at 
least  100,000  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  be  generally  recognized 
as  “good.” 

“Good,”  the  editors  said,  meant 
that  the  small  town  newspapers 
tolerate  no  sloppy  writing  or 
half-hearted  reporting  and  that 
there  be  severe  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  various  publications. 

"Too  many  newspapermen 
come  to  the  city  with  no  idea 
of  what  competition  means," 
John  P.  Lewis,  managing  editor 
of  PM,  stated.  “To  be  any 
good,  a  newspaperman  should 
know  what  it  is  like  to  have  his 
city  editor  bawl  him  out  for  be¬ 
ing  scooped  by  a  rival  paper." 

The  only  major  New  York 
newspaper  that  is  hiring  a  few 
men  today  is  the  highly-special¬ 
ized  Wall  Street  Journal.  For 
more  than  15  years  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  had  a  policy  of  hiring 
a  limited  number  of  men  with 
interests  in  economics  and  busi- 
ne.'S  who  have  been  recently 
graduated  from  college.  During 
the  war,  it  was  impossible  to 
employ  as  many  of  these  men 
as  usual.  As  the  result  of  this 
i  nd  because  the  Journal  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  expand  its  domestic  and 
foreign  news  coverage  force,  a 
number  of  men  have  been  hired 
during  the  last  few  months. 

Journal  executives  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Journal  to  absorb  only  a  limited 
number  of  young  writers,  and 
that  dozens  have  applied  for 
every  one  who  has  been  hired. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  ever  will  be  any 
better  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  There  never  have  been 
mass  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  New  York  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
situation  will  be  changed  when 
present  maladjustments  are  al¬ 
leviated. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Record 
Announces  Changes 

Philadelphia  —  Changes  in 
business  management  of  the 
Record  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Philadelnhia  Record,  were 
announced  thi.s  week,  following 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  staff. 
Gilbert  J.  Krause,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel,  announced. 

Richard  M.  Fishel,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department,  is 
promoted  to  become  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident.  Vincent  B. 
Fuller,  now  assistant  business 
manager,  is  assigned  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 
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CHARLES  E.  SEELIG,  65,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  died  Feb.  9.  He  had 
b^n  a  newspaperman  for  50 
years. 

WouAM  L.  Bland,  44,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  died  in  that  city  Feb.  2 
as  the  result  of  a  skull  fracture 
suffered  when  he  fell  in  the 
street. 

Eugene  H.  Agnew,  58,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Leslie 
(Mich.)  Local  -  Republican,  died 
recently  in  his  office  of  a  heart 
attack.  Survivors  include  the 
widow,  Mary,  co-publisher  of  the 
paper. 

Clifton  L.  Sherman,  79,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  at  his 
home  at  Miami,  Fla.,  Feb.  6. 

John  R.  Dunphy,  long  Identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Associated  Coun¬ 
try  Newspapers,  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  who  worked  at  one  time  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
died  recently. 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Becker,  73, 
book  reviewer  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  died  Feb. 
5.  A  poet  of  note,  amateur  play¬ 
wright,  author  and  book  critic 
of  wide  repute,  she  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  News  nearly  25 
years. 

Lt.  Cou  Justus  Karl  Hetsch, 
50,  former  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post,  died  at  his  home  in 
Columbus.  He  entered  the  Army 
Air  Corps  three  years  ago  after 
over  20  years  with  the  Post  and 
served  in  England  as  an  opera¬ 
tions  officer. 

George  D.  Lindsay,  83,  for  21 
years  editor  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  on  Feb.  9. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Gay  Dies 

Pasadena,  Cal. — Dr.  Edwin 
Francis  Gay,  78,  chairman  of  the 
research  staff  of  Huntington 
Memorial  Library  at  San  Ma¬ 
rino,  Cal.,  former  president  of 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  at  Harvard 
University,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  Feb.  8.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Edward  R.,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Davies  of  Pasa¬ 
dena. 

■ 

Posthumous  Award 

Lt.  Comm.  Arthur  C.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  on  leave  as  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  ( O. )  Dispatch  when 
he  was  killed  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  May,  1944.  has  been 
posthumously  awarded  a  1946 
certificate  by  the  Ohio  Forestry 
Association  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  forest  con¬ 
servation.  His  father,  Arthur  C. 
Johnson,  Is  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

■ 

Heads  Mexico  Group 

John  Evans,  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  association  of  Mexico 
City  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
week. 


L.  A.  Pritchard  Dies 

Galesburg,  Ill.  —  Lester  A. 
Pritchard,  49,  publisher  of  the 
Galesburg  Register-Mail,  died  of 
heart  disease  on  Feb.  8.  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law,  the 
late  Omer  N.  Custer,  former  Il¬ 
linois  state  treasurer  and  Re¬ 
publican  candiate  for  governor, 
as  publisher. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 
(Cash  wifh  Ordar) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  tine  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  par  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  par  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  bayinK.  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  er  weeklies,  sny- 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency.  Nashrllle.  Mich. 
MAT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

end  Mold  without  piihU«-i»T _ 

#  A  30  years  on  the  Facitic  Coaet. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

KBWSPAPEBS  FOB  SALE 
First  offer  of  chain  of  5  California 
weeklies  in  fastest  growing  suburban 
and  rural  area;  increasing  at  rate  of 
24%  per  year;  health  of  owner  re¬ 
quires  sale;  price  $75,000  with  down 
payment  of  $26,000;  quick  action  im¬ 
portant. 

AI.so  have  profitable  legal  notice  pub¬ 
lication  for  $35,000;  weekly  in  city 
of  20,000  for  $35,000;  other  good 
properties. 

J.  R.  OABBEKT.  Newpaper  Broker, 
Box  512,  Riverside,  Calif. 
WBSTEBN  DAILT,  never  before  sold, 
now  offered.  Cash  required  $125M. 
Balance  on  easy  terms.  Net  about 
$80,000. 

Midwest  daily,  initial  payment  $40M. 
Includes  real  estate.  Terms  easy. 

Eastern  daily,  initial  payment  about 
$60,000.  Terms  easy.  Quick  action 
es.<>ential  In  all  cases. 

W.  H.  Dlovsr  Oo.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

oonro  cAn^  newspaper  in  Sonthern 
Connecticut  for  sale.  Established  75 
years;  fully  equipped  Plant.  Write, 

Box  3686.  Editor  A  Pnhllsher. _ 

SPLENDID  Investment  opportnnity  In 
one  of  Southeast’s  best  small  daily 
fields.  $10,000  to  $25,000  for  minority 
interest  or  $50,000  to  $75,000  for  ma¬ 
jority  interest.  Box  3763,  Editor  * 

Publisher. _ 

LIQUOR  TRADE  MASAZlim 
For  Hale.  Esablished  10  years.  Certi¬ 
fied  circulation  in  Mid-West.  Excep¬ 
tional  potentials.  Address  Box  3742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILT  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
New  York  City.  Hper-alixed  medium. 
Big  money  maker.  Address  Box  3743, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nowtpaptrs  WaateJ 

AFTERNOON  DAILT  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  initial 
down  payment.  Particulara.  Box 
3.478  Kd'tnr  Pohtteher 
NEW  JEBSET  or  Connecticut  Weekly. 
Detired  ^  two  brothers,  pre-war  pub¬ 
lishers.  Cfapital  immediately  available. 
Write  all  details.  Box  3760,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Weekly  or  Trade  Paper  wanted.  Box 
3741,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mtckukal  Equipawt  Far  Salt 

OOSS  80  PAOE,  2  deck  preas,  22)4" 
cut-off,  with  extra  color  cylindar  on 
reversible  tup  deck,  2  extra  color  foun¬ 
tains;  curved  casting  box;  tail  cutter, 
motor;  shaver,  motor;  fiiiiahing  block; 
curved  router,  motor;  prea»  motor. 
DUPLEX  Metropolitan,  20  page  press, 
1  unit,  with  motor  aud  full  stereotype 
machinery. 

HUE  32  page.  4  plate  wide  preas, 
2214’*  cut-off,  motor  and  controls, 
curved  casting  box;  tail  cutter,  motor; 
shaver,  motor;  finishing  block. 

GOSS  32  page,  2  deck  ’  ‘  Straightline” 
press,  2214'  ent-off,  motor  and  full 
stereotype  machinery. 

OOSS  High  Speed,  4  nni,  64  paM 
press  with  A.C.  drive  equipment.  AND 
OTHER  PRESSES. 

George  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico, 

Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. _ 

64  PAOE  OOSS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units — double  folder.  23  0/16  cut¬ 
off,  AC  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAOE  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
2114  cut-off.  double  folder.  DO  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereti. 

24  Page  Hoe  Double  Supplement 
Long  cut-off.  AC  drive,  complete  stereo 
including  turtles  end  chases. 

BEN  SHUT  MAN 

552  E.  Msin  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 

HOE  SEXTUPIE  PRESS:  2  collars; 
ran  be  installed  in  1.  2  or  3  units; 
double  web  folder,  each  unit  capable 
of  8  pages  straight  run  or  16  paees 
eolleet.  Will  do  48  pages  at  IS. 000 
PH;  24  pages  at  26.000  PH.  Photo 
and  detailed  information  on  reqnest. 
Rot  368.4.  Editor  A  Ptlhlisher. 
i  DUPIEX  rieht  angle  Octuple  Press 
with  single  fnider.  set  nliis  extra  ruh- 
her  rollers.  50  HP  DC  Drive  with 
Motor  Generator  set  to  eonvert  from 
AC.  Patter  rolls  fed  from  pressroom 
Ic'vel.  Press  esn  he  seen  In  operation 
in  plant  of  Oklahoman -Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma. 

16  PAOE  STAimARD  Diiprex  Tuhnlar 
Press  for  sale  with  Stereotyping  eqnlp- 
ment.  Can  be  Inspected  in  W'eatern 
color  plant.  Bneesin  for  Immediate 
sale.  San  Diego  Color  Piihlishine  Co., 

1245  Broadway.  San  Diego.  Calif. _ 

MONOTTP^ QIANT  Caster  Mats.  Per- 
feet  Condition.  1  Foot  each  42.  48, 
60.  72  pt.  Oentn-v  Bold  Italic  Face 
-Vo.  1181.  W.  E.  Haniel,  58  E.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mackanical  EqnipnMnt  WawtaJ 

NEWSPAPER  and  Magaxine  Rotary 
Presses.  With  or  without  stereo.  AO 
or  DO  driyes  For  tmmedlste  or  fntnre 
remoTal.  Tonr  eqnipment  offered  In 
conffdence  to  interested  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHUT  MAN 

553  E.  Ma|p  St.  Roehesfer  4.  N.  T. 
WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1344  Inch  printing  diameter — 
21  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Oiye  fall  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  T’nhlisber 

GOOD  USED  Sta-Hi  Scorcher  wanted 
Send  foil  informstion  to  Newa-Dia- 

DTIPT.EX  MOTveL  E  wnted.  Flat  bed 
press,  preferahle  near  Vew-  Tork.  Box 
3728,  Editor  A  PnMIaher. 

Newspapers  Press  Eatipeers 

MACHTWTSTS  —  Dismantling  moving, 
assemhiinr  ewtlre  newspaner  plants,  ra- 
palrs  malatensoee  seevlee  nationwide. 

i,ORirv*  prtvtew*  MArmxiwr*  ro. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N  T 


Halp  Wanted — Art 

ADVERTISING  ABTTST  and  layout 
man  with  Newspaper  experience.  Send 
samples.  Tribune,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Halp — Admiaistrative — Exccatiyc _ 

INK  SALESMAN.  Outstanding  ink 
manufacturer  has  excellent  opening 
for  aggressive  salesman  scoiiainted 
with  printing  trade  New  York  Olty, 
Metropolitan  area;  give  fnll  details; 
salary  basis;  replies  confidential.  Box 
3793.  Editor  A  Publisbtr. 


Hal»  WiPtad— Adeartiaii 

OLASSiriBp  ADVBBTI8INO 
Eaatam  daily  is  leekiaa  asaa  wka 
through  experience  guinea  in  yenre  of 
selling  or  Irani  buperviaury  position 
in  Uleseified  Advertuiug  feela  anaU- 
fied  to  aaauine  res pouaibi lily  of  Aa- 
sistant  to  O.A.M  This  is  a  one-paper 
city  where  Claseified’s  importance  la 
appreciated  by  management.  Good 
chance  for  advancemeut.  Our  etaff 
knows  of  this  Adv.  Write  stating 
starting  salary  desired,  age.  experi¬ 
ence  and  relereucea.  No  references 
will  be  investigated  without  appli¬ 
cant's  permission.  Box  360U,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVEBTISING  SALESMAN,  fully 
experienced,  to  handle  our  major  ac¬ 
counts  and  build  linage.  Preferably 
over  30  years  of  age  aud  bas  good 
references  and  sound  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  An  important  opening  on  this 
staff  assures  permanent  well  paid 
berth  on  New  York  State  O-Uay  eve¬ 
ning  unopposed  paper  in  5U,0U0  mar¬ 
ket.  Fine  plant,  ideal  city  aud  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  is  enviable  position 
for  right  man.  Write  fully,  age,  fam¬ 
ily,  salary  requirements,  experience, 
references  and  phone  anmber.  Box 
3653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTISING  MANAGER 

There  ia  an  opening  on  one  of  the 
Midwest's  best  known  newspapers  for 
an  advertising  manager  who  is  a  good 
salesman,  can  lead  a  staff  of  good 
salesmen,  who  is  willing  to  work  hard 
and  not  afraid  of  competition.  Should 
be  over  35  years  of  age  and  bavs  both 
local  and  national  experience. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  veteran 
getting  out  of  service. 

Please  give  complete  history  of  ex- 
perience.  Box  3777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVEBTXhiNO  SALESMAN 
Wanted  immediately  for  permanent 
position  on  local  staff.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  on  major  accounts  and  one 
knows  how  to  sell  space.  Wire  or 
phone  me  collect  for  interview.  F,  E. 
Katterjohn,  Adverttaing  Director.  Cou¬ 
rier  A  Preas,  Evansville,  Ind. 

ADVEBTISING  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  Weekly  Chain  in  large 
Eastern  city.  Progressive,  growing 
organization.  Real  future  for  Result 
producer.  (Jive  references,  photo,  sal- 
arv.  Box  3774.  Editor  A  Publieher. 
LAYOUT  SKILL  To  handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  .Sales  ability  to  bring  In  ac¬ 
counts  slowed  up  by  war.  Permanent 
position  with  possibilities  In  high  class 
small  Midwest  city.  Box  3726,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

$4,000  FEB  ANNUM 
Advertising  manager  on  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers,  one  who  is  a  real 
salesmaa  himself  and  who  can  manage 
a  staff.  $4,000  aalary  with  bonus  ar- 
rangsment  for  a  crackerjack  nrodneer. 
Writ#  experience.  reference  nnd 
photo.  Box  3606.  Editor  A  Publivhar. 

_ Help  Wanted  ■  CircalatioR _ 

entOULATTON  DIBECTOK 
City  and  Snbarban  Circulation  director 
wanted.  Exeeilent  field :  liberal  salary 
and  bonucee.  Most  have  A-1  refer¬ 
ences,  record  of  performance  building, 
sunervloing  and  maintaininr  carrier 
delivery  circulation.  Can  srranga  hl- 
terview.  ExeeHent  opportnnity.  Box 
3693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  wanted  by  Pacific  North- 
weat  evening  daily,  inland.  Good  boy's 
leadership  essential.  Little  merchant 
plan.  Write  fully  Box  3676,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

OIBCrULATION  MANAGER 
For  daily,  iii  hirhty  competitive  field. 
Must  bo  experienced,  have  ability  to 
direct,  be  familiar  with  ABC;  hava 
plenty  of  drive,  for  paper  that  ia  going 
piacea.  Apply  Box  8700.  Editor  A 
Pnhli.her. 

IP  YOU  CAN  HANDLE  BOYS,  Build 
and  hold  Circulation  by  real  service, 
progressive  Sonthern  daily  has  opening 
for  aggressive  Supervisor.  Opportunity 
to  m^e  $5,000  yearly  if  yon  ran  pro¬ 
duce.  Give  references.  Box  3754,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ClassiieJ  AJt  Cont  Naxt  Faga 


editor 
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Clmui£tJ  Ad»—C0m't  horn  pagt  $1 

_ Htip  Waatti — CircaUtioa _ 

MAH  PB£FC&AB1«T  wih  experience 
in  western  stetes  to  essist  in  menatpe* 
nient  eirculntion  department  on  long 
eatabliahed  growing  seven  day  week 
paper  with  present  average  circulation 
eleven  thousand.  Must  be  experienced, 
reliable,  beet  of  references,  ^ot  look¬ 
ing  for  innovations  or  changes  bat  for 
progressive  conscientious  man  to  work 
with  two  other  good  men  in  general 
management.  Ho  high  pressare  meth¬ 
ods  or  premiums  used.  Prefer  com¬ 
paratively  young  man.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  around  $45  weekly.  Box  37it>. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIBCUIaATION 
MAHAOER 

We  re  going  places  I  If  you  have  the 
aggressive  attitude  and  the  pleasant 
personality  needed  to  be  a  successful 
and  congenial  associate,  you  may  be 
invited  to  join  usl  Progressive  daily 
newspaper  with  plana  for  expansion 
located  in  eeacoaet  resort  area  has 
permanent  position  for  experienced  cir- 
rulator.  Write,  givinfc  full  detail,,  to 
The  Portsmouth  Iferald,  Portsmouth, 
New  Uampjihire. 

COMBINATION  News-Circulation  Men 
to  give  news  coverage  in  near-by 
towns  and  develop  carrier  delivered 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
returned  vets.  $80  per  week  salary, 
plus  20%  eommiaaion  on  revenue. 
Single  men  preferred  because  of  bous- 
Ing.  W.  J.  MU»ett,  Suffolk,  Va., 
Naws-Herald. 

PBOHOTIOV  MANAGED 
Catholic  Magaiine,  New  York  area, 
wants  man  with  experience  for  mail 
promotion,  schools,  and  other  means 
of  secarinK  circulation.  Good  lalary 
to  right  mnn.  Write  giving  experience 
and  qualiflcationa.  Box  8627.  Editor 
A  Publishar. 


Help  Wanted— Mcdixnicnl 

PRINTEK-OPEBATOB 
All  yonnd  good  man  wanted  to  work 
m  shop  of  South  Coast  News,  Laguna 
Hsach,  Oslifornia.  twice  weekir.  Must 
he  good  at  make-np.  Small,  enngenisi 
Union  shop,  good  working  conditions. 
Kental  housing  aTailsbIe  with  job. 
Bonus  over  Union  scale. 

PHOTO-ENORAVBE 
Zinc  etcher,  A-1,  who  can  a^^sist  other 
branches  for  one  of  the  finest  News¬ 
paper-Commercial  Engraving  plants  in 
the  countrj.  Brand  new,  latest  typo 
equipment;  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  open.  Contact  D.  C. 
Jenwick,  Norristown  Times  Herald. 
Norristown,  Pa. 

ASSISTANT  Mochanlcal  Superinten¬ 
dent-Mechanic  wanted.  Permanent. 
South.  $76.  Weekly  bonuses,  hospital¬ 
ization,  etc.  Must  be  sober,  worker* 
competent.  Opportunity  for  advance- 
ment.  Box  8756,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

„  - STEBBOTTPEB - 

5*™. if.  OPPORTDNITT  in 

rta  Mid-West.  Steady  aitnation  on 
Northern  Indiana's  fastest-growing 
newspaper — a  Hvely.  modern  organ¬ 
isation.  Union  shop.  Write  C.  A. 
Herone.  Jonrnal-Oesette.  Port  Wayne. 
Ind. 

PHOTO  ENOBAVEB  WANTED 
For  newspaper  office.  All  around  man 
for  newspaper  halftone,  and  line  cuts. 
No  commercial.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  References.  Apply  Box 
3701,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

TWO  STEBEOTTPEBS  WANTED 
Permanent  Joba,  excellent  working  con- 
^tfonii.  Write.  General  Manager, 
Irnlnth  Herald.  Dulntha  Minn. 

_ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

BDITOB — Experienced  in  Scientific  or 
Medieei  , abject  matter,  for  National 
Health  organisation.  New  York  City. 
Write  fnlly,  stating  age,  background, 
etc.  Box  8550,  Editor  A  Pablisher, 

EDITOB,  New  Englander,  for  4,000 
Afternoon  New  England  ^ily.  Diffl- 
cult  situation  requiring  guts,  humor 
and  good  health.  Profit  sharing.  Box 
3759.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

EDITOB 

Leading  Ohio  daily  will  have  opening 
for  au  editor  thoroughly  experienced 
and  competent  to  direct  staff.  Must  be 
permanent,  loyal,  personable  and  hon- 
est-to-goodness  WORKING  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN.  Mast  stand  investigation 
and  submit  first  rate  references. 

Progressive,  long-established  daily 
new-spaper.  Congenial,  cooperative  per¬ 
sonnel,  best  working  conditions,  good 
salary,  paid  vacation.  Attractive,  stable 
community  with  outstunding  advan¬ 
tages. 

This  is  excepioiial  opportunity  for 
lifetime  job  that  assures  satisfaction, 
security.  Prefer  Ohioan  or  someone 
acquainted  with  Ohio.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  3729,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING 
For  an  editor  of  a  Mountain  States 
daily  newapaper.  The  type  of  man 
we  want  it  one  who  is  able  to  invest 
$10,000.00.  We  also  have  an  opening 
for  a  buiinesa  manager  on  the  tame 
basis  on  a  daily  which  we  expect  to 
purchase  in  the  next  few  months.  Do 
not  answer  either  of  these  positions 
unless  yon  would  care  to  inveat  in  a 
sound,  money-making  newspaper  and 
work  hard  for  a  normal  salary  with 
an  opportunity  for  increased  salary 
and  dividends  based  on  hard  work. 
Box  8484.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHIP 
Open  on  mid-west  MORNING  news¬ 
paper  in  city  of  more  than  200.000 
population.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  keen  interest  in  ail 
sports  including  every  phase  of  out¬ 
doors  sport  activities.  Also  must 
have  good  personality,  write  con¬ 
cisely  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  speak 
In  public  on  sports  topics.  College 
education  preferred.  Box  8305.  Editor 
A  Pablisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
For  City  Desk  and  Copy  Desk  men 
on  progressive  morning  newspaper  in 
Southern  city  having  excellent  post¬ 
war  prospects.  Write  Box  8632,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  Male,  wanted.  Cnpshle 
covering  Sports  snd  general  asaign- 
menfa  on  good  Afternoon  daily,  6,500 
eircnlatlon.  Modern  plant;  ideal  work¬ 
ing  ronditioiia.  Ability  promptly  recog¬ 
nized  and  rewarded.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired.  Daily  Journal. 
Sturgis,  Michigan. 

REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qnslify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
artielea,  edurstlonal  background,  sal¬ 
ary.  etc.  A  M.  paper.  Southern  N.  E. 
Box  8887.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IBdMEDIATE  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Reporter,  rewrite  and  desk  man. 
.Afternoon  Daily,  city  of  15,000.  The 
Tribune,  Albert  I/ca.  Minn. 

TOP-FLIGHT  SPORTS  editor  wanted. 
Knclose  samplea,  column  and  reporting. 
Sonth.  Real  opportunity  for  real  man. 
Box  3755,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

_ liternry  Ag—cy  Servieg _ 

WRITE  ARTICLES.  $76  to  $760  paid 
by  National  Magazines.  Books,  nisvs, 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Klautner,  ISO  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  16. 

Situations — Administrative — ^Execative 

yk  ARfifY  OFFICER  on  terminal  leave 
interested  in  purchasing  newspaper 
with  good  possibilities  or  desires  exec¬ 
utive  position  on  newspaper  looking 
toward  eventually  sharing  in  owner¬ 
ship.  Age  38,  14  years’  experience 
newspaper  reporting  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  three  years’  duty  with  Army 
Intelligence;  mainly  interested  in 
South  but  will  consider  others;  college 
graduate,  native  born  American  with 
strong  feeling  of  responsibility  in  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Very  well  employed  now  but 
seeks  greater  opportunities.  Box  3758, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted.  Any  site  Southern  dally.  Im¬ 
pressive  record.  Highest  references. 
Box  3710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Situations  Wanted — AdvertUing  Sitnationa  Waatad — ^Art 

ADVERTISING  EUCUTIVE,  seven-  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  10  years'  ex- 
teen  years  through  the  ranks  all  do-  porience  in  editorial  work  in  large 
partnients  to  Advertising  Director  eastern  city.  Desires  job  on  midwast 
Publication  daily  and  Sunday,  city  west  coast  paper.  Will  gladly 

400,000 — Assistant  Publisher  Midwest  send  samples.  Box  8719,  Editor  A 
Dailies — Agency  background.  Proven  Publisher 

ability  and  record.  File  of  written  ref-  .  CARTOONIST.  Veteran.  ElSa: 
ureuces  and  recommendations.  Familiar  * 

with  all  phases  of  publication  includ-  8667  e'  A**P 

iiig  promition.  Desires  permanent  and  - 

staple  connectiou  regardless  of  title  or  CARTOONIST,  experienced  in  editorial 
location.  Now  employed.  Wish  to  ro-  work,  reliable  married  man.  No  ob- 
turn  to  newspaper  field.  Box  3778,  jettious  to  a  paper  of  medium  siisd 
Editor  A  Publiaber.  city.  Samples  upon  request.  Walter  B. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  29,  ^ 

6  years’  all-around  experience,  large  troit  to,  n. 

and  small  city  dailies,  weeklies.  De-  .  .  — 

sires  permauent  advertising,  promo-  Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 

tionul  or  public  relations  position,  - - - — 

Western  medium-size  town  preferred.  ABLE  EDITOR-EXEODTIVB 

Box  3790,  Editor  A  Publisher.  leeka  wider  opportunity  after  19  yean 

VETERAN,  32  years  old.  anxious  to  with  suburban,  daily  chain.  'rho^ 
learn  Newspaper  work,  preferably  by  ougbly  experienced  from  "cub"  ts 
starting  in  Advertising  department  of  editor-general  manager.  Accuatomsd 
small  or  middle  size  Mid- West  Daily  ‘o  reaponaibiiity.  Mature  judgmeat. 
under  G.X.  on-thc-job  training  program.  Sncceaslul  in  publm  contact.  Now 
College  graduate,  practical,  excellent  employed.  Box  3545,  E.  A  P. 
pre-war  record  in  other  fields,  ilar-  ,  .  „  T!  !  1  “ 

ried.  Top  references.  Box  3791,  Edi-  AAF  VETERAN — ireeianced  overseas 
tor  A  Publisher.  year.  Busineta  Harvard  BA  Political 

ADVERTismn  MAM — OK — ycieoco  seeks  Newspaper,  magasme  or 
,  38,  married,  publishing  leg  or  desk  work  Editorial 

two  children.  10  years  on  present  job  j^ecialty  writing  domestic 

large  paper.  18  years  experience  politics.  Box  3534,  E.  A  P. 

local,  national,  classified,  wants  change  — - - - - 

to  progressive  small  daily  Kentucky,  AGED  IN  INK.  Eight  years  msrinal- 
Tenuessee,  Miasouri.  Qualify  aa  ad-  ing  iu  magazine  snd  newspaper  jobs, 
vertising  manager  but  consider  staff  editing,  writing,  layout,  make-ups,  pre- 
job.  Box  3617,  Kditor  A  Publisher,  ductioo.  College  degree.  Box  8765, 
MICHIGAN  and  OHIO  buy  acres  of  Editor  A  Publisher, 
advertising  space.  Does  your  publics-  j  j 

tion  get  its  share!  An  alert  REPRE-  CAPABLE  Experienced  Copyreader  ds- 
SENTATIVE  for  exclusive  and  spe-  POiltion  at  once.  Must  give  sp 

cialized  presentations  plus  aggressive  Present  job  for  serviceman  CoUeis 
follow-up  in  this  idea  will  be  pro-  univeraity  graduate.  Also  first- 

ductive  snd  profitable.  Box  8651,  Edi-  '***»  reporter  and  ad  man.  Wire  8002 
tor  A  Publisher.  Ola  Avenue,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 

TOP  FUOHT  Advertislug  Manager,  COLLEGE  EDITOB  wants  practice 
30,  available  immediately.  Daily  5,000-  all  phase  experience  on  amall  paper, 
20,000  circulation.  Layout,  promo-  Work  anywhere.  Salary  livable  but 
tion,  merchandising.  High  character,  secondary.  Box  3663,  Editor  A  Pub- 
proven  record,  top  reference!,  real  lisher. 

producer,  permanency.  Prefer  South.  „„„„  ; - T 

Write  or  wire  P.  O.  Box  93.  Cairo,  COPY  DESK  MAN,  21  years’  experi- 
Illinois  ence,  good  references  from  all  employ- 

.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER -  “i*'  present  position  beesuss 

•>n  <_  of  personal  matter  after  10  years. 

!  Phaw*  in  oan  go  anywhere.  Available  after 
eluding  accounts,  credit,  excellent  March  1st.  Box  3702,  Editor  A  Pub- 
record,  large,  small  staffs;  present  li^her 

employer  9  years.  Prefer  50,000  to  - - ^ - 

100,000  paper.  East.  Box  3626,  Edi-  ir  CHAUiENGING  creative  job  sought 
tor  A  Publisher,  by  experienced  editor,  27.  University 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  graduate,  veteran,  married.  Sunday 

Experienced  newspaper;  open  for  im-  5‘i‘‘°'^  60.000  circulation  daily  bs- 

mediate  connection  due  to  returned  f?J0  entering  Array.  Also  experience 
Veteran  taking  desk.  Box  8645,  Edi-  city,  state  ^itorships.  Box  8800,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ACTIVE,  middle-aged  man,  widower,  COLUMNIST 

experirnred  ns  copywriter,  advertising  BRAND  NEW  COLUMN 

manager,  advertising  salesman,  large  Availabie  to  Syndicate  or  Newspaper, 
and  small  papers.  Write  P.O.  Box  Human  interest;  overwhelming  appeal 
1432,  New  Orleans,  La.  to  girls,  women  and  men.  Send  for 

- =; - : - ^ j - ; — ; -  samples.  Box  3738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCUliTK>N“MANAOEB~  E^^H-  e^etd  ^re^U^^copy^Sdi^'  makeup! 
enced  on  both  MetropoliUu  and  Small  employed’  N.  Y.  Open’  for  ext?s 

Newspapers  Know  all  phases  of  circu-  Box  3745,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lation.  Looking  for  a  connection  with 

a  good  Aggressive  Newspaper,  Box  - ; - — 

3783,  Kditor  A  Pulilisher. _  CUB  REPORTER,  two  years'  expert- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ‘’"'c.:  soine  Radio  writing, 

15  years’  experience.  Home  Delivery,  publicity;  interested  in  any  positiM 
Newsstand.  Street  Salas.  6.000  to  opportunity.  Salary  secondary. 

50.000  circulation.  Two  price  raises.  Box  3747,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Now  employed.  Box  8612.  Editor  *  "DESKMAN,"  sound  experience,  tels- 
Pobitsher.  graph,  city  desks;  reporting,  rewrits, 

OntOULATION  MANAGER  or  assist-  photography,  small,  medium  dailies 
ant.  17  years'  experience  in  all  de-  and  wire  service;  now  employed  st 
partments  including  ABO  records  and  city  ed.  leeka  permanency  and  pleas- 
carrier  promotion.  Best  of  references,  ant  working  conditions;  college  ednes- 
Box  36.52,  Editor  A  Pnhlinher  tion.  family  man;  available  brief  no- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Prefer  west  but  consider  any- 

Thoroughly  experienced.  Age  42,  De-  t®?*,  ?***  offer.  Box  8620, 

sires  change.  Will  consider  city  or  Editor  A  Publisher, 
country — available  30  days.  Best  -—IT — 77! 

references.  Personal  interview  pre-  EDITORIAL  COB — After  one  ywr  of 
ferred.  Box  3720,  Editor  A  Publisher,  combat  determined  to  earn  my  Br^ 

TOP  FLIGHT  circulator  de.irr.--coi-  wTti.7n  co={ 

distance  of  N.  Y.  0..  28.  edited  H.  8.. 
manency.  Familiar  ail  Phases  Inelnd-  oollogo.  army  papers.  Copyboy  N,  Y. 

Box  8627  Editor  A  PnhU.hee, _  rnoiiiner. _ 

W  VETERAN,  26,  married,  desires  cir-  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

culation  experience  in  southwest.  BSJ  Experienced,  want  resume  writing, 
specializing  circulation.  Officer,  intclii-  having  suspended  to  gain  M.A.  degrss 
gent,  common  sense,  ambitious,  thor-  plus  experience  in  economic  research 
ough  ABC,  Insurance,  Little  Merchant,  and  analysis.  Present  pay  $115,  will 
promotion.  References.  R.  W.  Oilli-  accept  $75  to  demonstrate  ability,  si- 
land.  533  Otis  Blvd.,  Spartanburg,  tahlish  career.  Box  8696,  Editor  $ 
S.  C.  Publisher. 
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- EDITOB 

Ready  to  ssiame  complete  or  partial 
retponsibility  for  a  maxazins  in  the 
woman’s,  general  or  picture  field, 
isaetat  Ten  years’  experience  as  a 
itaff  member  of  national  woman’s  and 
picture  magazines;  editor  leading  edu- 
MtionsI  journal,  well  known  by-line 
tontributor  of  non-fiction  articles  and 
picture  stories  to  leading  publications; 
idministrutive  ability  and  wide  profes- 
lionsl  contacts.  Box  3785,  Editor  & 
l^bliaher. _ 


editorial  assistant,  Reporter, 
Veteran,  Male;  single,  24.  A.B.  Mis¬ 
uari;  seeks  opening  on  paper,  maga- 
liue,  publishing  house,  house  organ. 
K.  Y.  C.  General  assignment  experi- 
(uce;  Free  lance  writer,  researcher, 
.tdaptsble.  Art  Training.  Box  3747, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


it  EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Former  naval  lieutenant,  prewar  editor 
of  prospering  weekly.  Eight  years’ 
HKutive  editorial  experience,  inclnd- 
la|  all  mechanical  aspects.  Prize- 
wianing  editorialist;  personable;  ef- 
iKtive  public  speaker.  Married.  33, 
iNking  career-size  Job  in  any  size 
community.  Soundest  references.  Box 

ml.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOPYREADER,  Veteran,  five  years’ 
experience,  desires  job  on  morning  rim. 
References.  Box  3725,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


EX-NAVY  OFFICER— Desires  post  on 
Liberal  paper  North  East-South  West 
refions.  Wide  background  Drama,  Edu¬ 
cation.  Music,  Navy  Public  Relations. 
Experience.  References.  Box  3776, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy-reader  on  metro- 
f’  Mlitan  daily  newspaper  in  eastern  city. 
8ood  wages.  Write  Box  3782,  Editor 
t  Publisher.  _ 

t  HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  VET¬ 
ERAN  SEEKS  EMPLOYMENT  WITH 
PROGRESSIVE  PAPER.  Two  years’ 
experience  as  overseas  Marine  Combat 
Oorreepondent.  Four  years’  experienca 
s  icnersl  assignment,  marine,  poliee  rc- 
porting  large  daily  and  nmvs  magazine. 
1!.  white,  married.  Will  work  in  any 
•ttte.  Phone  Montelair  3-1573  or  Box 
>788,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

k  EX-ARMY  OFFICER  seeks  editorial 
poiillon  Daily  or  Weekly;  single;  Col- 
leie  graduate.  Journalism  courses. 
Soill  experience;  initiative,  enthusi- 
um;  conmetent;  position  first;  Salary 
wtoud.  Box  3444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

♦  MAGAZINE — Former  Army  Public 
Rtlstions  officer,  4  years  reporter,  re- 
^  vrits,  free-lanee,  wants  Editorial  post 
k  ou  Usgsilne.  Alert,  energetic  has 
"  idols  plus  initiative.  Knows  good 
mpy,  etn  edit.  Fully  swsre  of  today’s 
tnndi  and  issues.  Box  3525,  Editor 
8  Publisher. _ 

t|  lAVY  PRESS  officer,  80,  experienced 
roporter,  Chamber  ox  Commerce  Pro- 

iaotlou  director.  Oollepre  graduate 
“oWug  position.  Box  8532,  Editor  & 
PubHiher.  _ 

Need  A  First  Class  Editorial  Writer? 
Columnist,  correspondent,  20  years’ 
domeitic  and  Foreign  experience,  val- 
Jible  connections,  lingxiist,  just  back 
from  Latin-American  survey,  open  for 
fhilicnging  and  responaiblp  position. 
V  JP**!*'I*7-  industry  Labor  Relations, 
^  Foreign  Affairs,  Trade.  Top  organizer, 
promotion  expert.  Box  3760,  Editor  tc 
•‘oblishpr. 


NEW  YORK  IS  TOURSI 
Tailor  Made”  Newa  Feature  cover- 
•8e  Metropolitan  area  to  order  by 
releran  working  newsmen,  writers  ex- 
Pmenced;  Politics.  Labor.  Broadway. 
Jidio.  Sports,  etc.  Box  8706,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


JIWS  EDITOR,  42.  now  employed. 
■’v.OOO  P.M.  desires  change;  slot,  news, 
fr'Wsph  larger  paper.  Managing 
JO'Or  smaller;  sharp,  accurate  copy 
undler,  18  years’  experience.  Avail- 
!,•  Murch  let.  Minimum  $'15.  Box 
j;78.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


M^SH-ENGLISH  PUBLICITY  EX- 
experienced  motion  pictures, 

Jbting  layouts,  dubbing,  export,  abso- 
nnency  both  langnages,  also  fluent 
rtpuch,  understanding  Portuguese,  Ital- 
Single,  26,  American  with  ex- 
“wlve  Enropean  experience,  willing  to 
Wsl.  Lucille  Planehe,  189  Waverly 
P'ms.  N.  Y. 
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NO  SOCIETY  BUT 
Any  other  job,  newspaper,  magasine, 
public  relations,  where  9  years  as 
Woman’s  psge-society  editor  After¬ 
noon  daily  counts,  devious  experi¬ 
ence  included  straight  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  make-up  desk.  College  graduate, 
one  year’s  teaching.  Recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  WAC.  Graduate  A.A.F. 
School  Photography,  Lowry  Field;  year 
Southwest  Pacific.  References.  Hope 
to  combine  photography  with  job.  Sal¬ 
ary  must  offer  cnanco  to  save.  Box 
3666,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

AFTER  18  YEARS  as  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  on  afternoon  daily  of  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  am  anxious  for  chance  on 
larger  newspaper.  Will  go  anywhori, 
or  take  any  as.signment.  Desk  work 
preferred  but  good  leg-man.  Starting 
salary  immaterial  if  job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Available  on 
short  notice.  Can  furnish  ample  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3694,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, 

TEMPORARY  REPLACEMENT 
Experienced  picture  editor,  copy  reader, 
news  writer-editor,  willing  fill  O.I.  or 
other  temp,  vacancy  on  paper,  maga¬ 
zine,  agency,  until  regular  employe  re¬ 
turns.  Applicant  is  30.  married,  wants 
keep  busy  while  awaiting  overseas  as¬ 
signment  that  will  not  develop  for 
indeterminate  time.  Prefer  N.  Y.  area 
but  will  consider  Florida  or  others. 
Box  3771.  Editor  k  Piihlisber. 

MUSIC  AND  ART  REVIEWER 
Job  wanted  by  all-around  newswoman; 
experience  beat,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  feature  writer,  copyreader, 
small  city.  Metropolitan  papers:  Sym¬ 
phony,  quartet  player;  art  atndent  in 
leading  museums.  Able  to  write  pop¬ 
ular  reports,  or  appreciative  and  crit¬ 
ical  reviews;  A.B.  post-graduate.  Con¬ 
servatory  studies;  employed:  refer¬ 
ences,  clippings.  Box  3734,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

★  PHOTO-EDITOR  —  Yale  graduate: 
Veteran.  Thorough  grounding  in  book 
manufacturing:  publishing;  photogra- 
phy.  Box  5,000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN 

Imaginative.  Personable,  Forceful 
Writer.  College  graduate,  age  33,  now 
employed.  Seeks  new  connection.  Best 
reference.  Box  3753,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REFOBTER,  alert,  conscientious.  32. 
married,  small  Eastern  daily  ’’beat” 
experience  in  police,  courts  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  including  one  year 
public  relations  combat  reporting  in 
France  and  Germany,  seeka  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  on  small  Western 
newspaper.  Box  3751,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 

ir  REPORTER  seeks  position  on  Daily. 
Veteran.  Feature  Articles,  Short 
Stories,  Poetry.  Box  3744,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  Feature  Writer,  VA  years 
Navy.  College  graduate,  27;  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  Weekly.  Prefer  Dally  news¬ 
paper.  N.  R.  Lykes,  45  Fleet  Walk. 
Brooklyn  1.  New  York.  Tel.  Main  5- 
5439. _ 

RESEARCH  Editorial  assistant,  young 
lady,  24,  B.A.  Four  years’  experience. 
International,  cultural,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  linguist.  Box  3737,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  . 

REWRITE,  Makeup,  City  desk,  copy 
desk.  Editorial  writer.  Especially 
well-grounded  in  Labor,  Politics.  Ten 
years’  experienoe,  now  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  of  110.000  plus.  Box 
3687,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

★  SPORTS  WRITING  and  editing, 

general  reporting  and  feature  writing 
experience  on  daily  and  weeklies. 
Publicity  writing.  College  graduate. 
Was  S/Sgt.  in  charge  PW  records. 
Want  to  locate  in  10-50,000  city  east 
of  Rockies.  R.  R.  Hsratine,  Box  189. 
Macon,  Mo. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  wants  to  retnm 
to  fall-time  Sports  in  small  depart¬ 
ment  afternoon  daily.  Box  3518,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

VETEBAN,  26.  Married,  2  Vi  years 
pre-army  experience  as  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor  with  New  York  State  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Seeks  post  with  future  any¬ 
where.  Box  8618,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 
ATTENTION  PUBLISHE^T  AvaiT- 
able  as  Executive  or  Managing  Editor 
about  August  1st,  experienced,  force¬ 
ful  and  resourceful  newsman,  who  will 
leave  the  Army  after  five  years,  with 
new  ideas  and  plans,  which  are  the 
result  of  courses  in  Management  En¬ 
gineering  and  Personnel  Management 
easily  adaptable  to  the  newspaper 
business.  Entered  service  as  private, 
was  graduated  Officer  Candidate  School 
and  ending  up  a  Major  with  brilliant 
record  as  Administrator  and  Command¬ 
ing  Officer.  College  graduate,  15  years’ 
newspaper  experience  incliiiling  every 
editorial  position  from  legman  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Can  handle  people  and 
labor  problems.  Desire  connection  with 
publisher  who  is  acting  and  planning 
toward  building  a  great  newspaper  in 
the  future.  If  interested,  write  now. 
Box  3773.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

allTaiwund^^wspaperman 

’Thoroughly  experienced,  hack  after  3 
years’  Pacific  service,  wants  place  with 
future.  Fast,  accurate  copy  desk  man 
capable  handling,  directing  Staff  in¬ 
telligently.  Wide  experience  writing, 
reporting,  makeup.  In  early  forties. 
Excellent  health,  widower,  no  drinker. 
Permanence,  Security  in  live  organiza¬ 
tion  where  initiative,  ability  are  ap¬ 
preciated  most  essential.  Had  enough 
Travel  during  War  for  lifetime.  Goal 
MOW  is  peace.  Webb  Miller,  couldn’t  I 
find  a  place  that’s  going  to  be  home 
from  now  on?  Box  3775,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  Joiirnsl- 
i.<m  training,  wants  reporting  or  edit- 
inb  .fob  on  Weekly  or  small  Daily  in 
South.  Box  3766,  Editor  A  Pniilisher. 
if  VETERAN  12  years  statewide  news¬ 
paper  experience  all  phases.  Overseas 
two  years  editor  service  publications. 
Co-founder  Western  Pacific  paper  118.- 
000  daily  circulation.  Correspondent 
General  MaeArthur’s  headqnartcra. 
Desires  position  promoter,  Public  Re- 
Intions.  Newspaper  work.  Age  32. 

Box  3690.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  VETERAN.  Now  Telegraph  and 
State  editor  daily  20,000  ABC;  know 
make-up;  experienced  all  desks;  able 
reporter,  writer;  AB.  Married,  32;  de¬ 
sires  Midwest  editorial  job  with  fu- 
tiire.  Box  3735,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
★  VETEBAN,  2.5,  pre-war  Journalism 
college  and  small  town  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  desires  reporter- 
photographer  position  on  small  daily 
or  weekly  In  Northwest  Slate.  T.  A. 
Bates.  244  North  Pardee  Street,  Wads- 

worth.  Ohio. _ 

if  VETEBAN,  five  years  editor-report¬ 
er,  news,  sports,  pictures  in  competi¬ 
tive  daily  field,  seeks  spot  in  west.  Ex- 
.\rmy  officer,  30,  married.  M.  J. 
Meiresonne.  Gen.  Del.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR 
N(*wsman.  30,  experienced  dailies, 
weeklies,  wire  and  picture  services, 
wants  take  charge  editorial  dept,  good 
weekly.  Top  photographer  as  well  as 
copy  editor,  etc.  Prefer  N.  Y.  area  but 
interested  others  if  salary  adequate. 
Box  3770.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMAN  REPORTER.  6  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  last  two  as  Telegraph  editor, 
wants  to  reconvert.  Experienced  gen¬ 
eral  news,  features,  photography. 
•Able,  denendable.  Box  3665,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  Industrial  chemical  engi¬ 
neer.  Experienced  chemical,  electronic 
manufacturing.  54  year  copywriting. 
Articles  published.  Seeks  editorial 
opportunity.  Box  3657,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER,  experienced  In  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  make-np.  Excellent  record  on 
newspapers,  national  news  magasine. 
Conselenlions,  initiative;  College.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Seeks  promising  offer;  any 
where.  Box  3538,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Meckanica] 


ASSISTANT  mechanical  snpt.  30 
years  wide  setnal  experience  repairing, 
erecting,  tronble.  Goss.  Hoe,  black, 
color  presses.  Available  May.  Box 
3680.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAKEUP  MAN,  35,  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  both  large  and  small 
dailies.  Best  references;  married.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  3748.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitoatioM  Waotad— Hochaoical 

it  PHOTO-ENORAVER— 
Seryieaman,  aingle,  28,  wanta  appran- 
tieeahip  job  in  phota-aagraviBg.  Pra- 
fara  nawipaper  with  two  ar  thraa  Jov- 
nayman  plant.  Prafera  llUnoif,  Mich¬ 
igan  or  Ohio  bat  will  go  anywhoro. 
Fundamental  knowladga  af  photo-an- 
graying  proeets.  QuaRfied  aa  naiou 
nawspaper  compoaitor.  Can  pineh  hit 
aa  llnotypa  oparator.  Will  ba  abla  to 
start  May  1.  Can  fumiah  axcallent 
references.  This  is  my  bid  for  tho 
futuro.  Write  Johnnie  J.  Borry,  918 
Gordon  Ave.,  Madtsonvillo,  Ky, 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
SUPERINTENDENT — Experieneed  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspapar. 
Capable  of  strong  leadership.  Held 
present  position  18  yosrs  as  mechao- 
ical  superintendent.  Married,  40  years 
of  age,  onion.  Can  guarantee  a  papsr 
of  good  typographical  appearance  and 
controlled  page  costs.  Position  must 
provide  good  salary  and  promise  of 
fntnre  advancement.  Box  8450,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Unusual  Opportunity  If  You  Need 
A  Composing  Room  EzeentiTo 

A  Publisher  writes: 

•’Best  composing  room  foreman  I  havo 
had  in  20  years  of  publishing  in  largo 
and  small  cities.  He’s  yonng,  ambi¬ 
tions,  with  fine  sense  of  cost  snd 
pride  of  craftsmanship.  Unnsnal  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  with  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads.”  Box  8590,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


COMPOSING  BOOM  Supt.-Mechanical 
Supt.  Young,  aggresoivo.  experienced 
in  all  mechanical  department  opera¬ 
tions.  Recently  released  from  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  and  seeking  broader 
field.  References.  I,ocation  no  object. 
Box  3784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRINTER — Equal  experience,  floor  and 
machine  (can  service  latter);  familiar 
with  all  kinds  of  composition :  seeks 
permanent  day  situation  in  small  or 
medinm-sized  one-machine  Union  plant, 
suburbs  of  New  York  City.  Write  Box 
3750,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitwRioM  WanteJ — Pfcotegrapfcer 

if  PHOTOGRAPHER  A-1 
Live  wire  with  ideas,  24.  Completely 
equipped.  4 '4  years’  pre-war  news  ex¬ 
perience;  3 '4  Navy  public  relations. 
Desires  connection  up  snd  eomlng 
Dally.  D.  Phelan.  Plcaeantville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  NEWS  Photographer  wants 
change.  Will  eoneider  area  wage  rate. 
Box  3671.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ SituatioBs — PdHic  RalatioBs 

EDITOB,  Veteran,  12  years  Statewide 
newspaper  experienea  ail  phases.  Orw- 
seaa  two  years  editor  service  publica¬ 
tions.  Co-fonnder  Western  Psedfle 
paper  118,000  daily  eirenlation.  Cor¬ 
respondent  General  MacArthnr’s  head¬ 
quarters.  Desires  position  promoter, 
public  relations,  newspaper  work.  Age 
32.  Box  3691,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Publicity  spot  wanted  by  ex-Army  offi¬ 
cer.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Publicity  and  Advertising. 
Former  night  editor  and  University 
press  director.  Married;  28;  Jonmal- 
ism  graduate.  Box  8740,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
•Experienced  public  relations  man 
backed  by  nearly  15  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Now  employed  by  large 
Industrial  firm  but  voluntarily  seeking 
broader  field.  Industrial  or  agency. 
Married.  37.  go  anywhere.  Box  3732, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEADY  Personable  family  man,  age 
30.  ex-Navy  Lieut.,  now  employed, 
wants  new  sltnatlon.  Strong  baek- 
gronnd.  training  in  all  educational 
public  relations.  Prefer  Midwest.  Mini- 
mnm  $4,000.  Frank  Briggs,  678  Sea- 
bnry  Avc.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICEB 
On  terminal  leave,  seeks  Job  as  re¬ 
porter,  31,  4  years  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  Miaaonri  Journalism 
gradnste.  Write  Box  3678,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THIRTY-FIVE  hundred  striking 

tug  boat  workers  hit  New 
York  City  where  it  hurt,  closing 
the  nation’s  largest  metropolis 
tighter  than  a  drum.  There  was 
less  activity  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday,  following  Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s  health  department 
order  late  Monday  night,  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  Dur¬ 
ing  wartime  blackouts  and 
V-Day  celebrations  the  places  of 
entertainment,  at  least,  were 
open,  and  many  small  shops  op¬ 
erated.  This  time  even  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  houses  were  closed. 
Only  restaurants  served  the 
public. 

Fairly  heavy  traffic  on  some 
commuting  trains  Tuesday 
morning  into  the  city  proves 
one,  or  all,  of  three  things; 
suburbanites  don't  listen  to  the 
radio  either  at  night  or  in  the 
morning;  suburbanites  don’t 
read  their  morning  papers  at 
breakfast;  or  each  suburbanite 
thought  he  was  exempt  from  the 
order. 

Large  crowds  In  Times  Square 
Tuesday  afternoon,  w'here  no 
bars  or  movies  were  open,  either 
proves  the  same  thing  about  city 
dwellers  or  was  the  result  of 
turned-away  employes  gravitat¬ 
ing  to  the  spot  to  see  what  it 
looked  like  on  that  occasion. 

*  *  • 

NO  ONE  stopped  to  consider 

what  this  shut  down  would 
cost  business,  or  if  they  did, 
there  was  apparently  nothing 
they  could  do  about  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  city  officials,  the  fuel 
shortage  was  acute;  something 
had  to  be  done;  the  shut  down 
order  was  the  only  recourse 
and  that  was  for  health  reasons. 

The  department  stores,  for  in¬ 
stance,  took  a  licking  on  Tues¬ 
day.  That  holds  true  for  every 
small  merchant,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  department  stores  they 
had  considerable  money  already 
invested  in  promotion  for  Tues¬ 
day’s  sales. 

One  newspaper  executive  es¬ 
timated  the  larger  stores  spent 
about  $100,000  advertising  in 
Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
morning  newspapers  figuring  on 
heavy  Tuesday  sales.  It  was 
to  be  a  holiday  for  the  banks 
and  most  business  concerns. 

On  Tuesday  the  tables  were 
turned  against  the  newspapers. 
Department  stores  cancelled  all 
of  their  advertising,  except  for 
small  announcements  until  24 
hours  following  resumption  of 
normal  business  in  the  city. 
This  means  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  in  volume  for 
Tuesday  p.m.  and  Wednesday 
a.m.  papers.  As  an  example  of 
how  the  newspapers  suffered 
the  New  York  Daily  Newt  had 
planned  a  72-page  edition  for 
Wednesday  morning.  Loss  of 
advertising  cut  the  planning  to 
36  pages  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
it  finally  was  published  with 
44  pages. 

Lost  circulation  was  some¬ 
thing  else  for  newspapers  to 
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worry  about.  Tuesday  morning 
police  started  closing  up  small 
shops  that  sold  newspapers. 
The  publishers  got  this  ironed 
out  to  their  satislaction  but  that 
did  not  solve  the  drop  off  in 
sales  being  felt  around  town. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  much 
circulation  was  lost,  but  there 
is  an  old  axiom  among  New 
York  circulators;  “When  people 
don’t  move  around  sales  fall 
off.”  And  New  Yorkers  weren’t 
even  going  to  the  movies.  Sales 
normally  go  down  on  a  holiday 
but  this  was  worse  than  any 
holiday  the  newspapers  had 
ever  experienced. 

*  *  * 

JIM  IRWIN,  public  relations 
counsel,  was  frozen  out  of 
his  office  Tuesday  on  one  of  the 
top  floors  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  He  reported  being  so 
incensed  at  his  blaring  radio 
that  morning  telling  him  of 
Health  Commissioner  Stebbins’ 
and  Mayor  O’Dwyer’s  order  to 
stay  home  that  he  wrote  some 
letters  to  the  editors  of  New 
York  newspapers.  His  point; 

If  Mayor  O’Dwyer  can  order 
millions  of  non-striking  workers 
not  to  work,  then  he  can  also 
order  3,500  striking  tug  boat 
workers  to  go  back  to  work. 

*  *  * 

A  STORM  has  arisen  among 
British  Journalists  over  the 
release  of  two  public  documents 
to  Life  magazine  by  Winston 
Churchill.  ’They  were  speeches 
made  by  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons  while  he  was  Prime 
Minister  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  war  and  never  before  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  public. 

The  claims  of  Engli^  news¬ 
papers  are  the  same  made  by 
newspapers  in  this  country 
when  members  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  were  writing  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  for  pay  several 
years  ago.  The  feeling  of  all 
newspapermen  the  world  over 
is  that  the.se  writings,  here  as 
well  as  in  England,  contained 
information  belonging  to  the 
people  and  they  should  be  made 
public  in  the  usual  way  through 
the  normal  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion — press  and  radio. 

Our  British  friends  will  be 
Interested  to  learn  that  Life 
paid  Mr.  Churchill  $68  000  for 

these  two  documents. 

*  *  * 

USUALLY  there  is  a  reason 
(and  it’s  not  a  good  one) 
when  someone  digs  into  the  past 
and  reprints  something  pub¬ 
lished  or  said  years  ago  without 
pinning  down  the  time  element. 
That  has  happened  to  E&P  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  record  we 
want  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Late  in  January  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  about  40  Jewish  week¬ 
lies.  printed  in  Engll.sh,  a  syn¬ 
dicate  column  quoting  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Arthur  T.  Robb  on  the  extent 
of  Jewish  ownership  or  control 
of  American  newspapers.  There 
was  no  date  of  the  E&P  article 


provided  but  it  was  inferred 
the  piece  had  been  written  re¬ 
cently. 

Phineas  J.  Biron.  the  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist’s  nom  de  plume, 
acknowledged  “Mr.  Robb,  who 
obviously  means  well,  and 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  puncture 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  about 
‘Jewish  control  of  America’s 
press,’  ”  then  proceeded  to  point 
to  errors  in  the  figures  conclud¬ 
ing;  “We  thank  you  for  your 
swell  intentions,  Mr.  Robb,  but 
really,  these  statistics  are  fu¬ 
tile  and  meaningless,  and  place 
Jewish  achievement  in  America 
on  a  quota  basis.” 

The  article  was  syndicated  by 
the  Seven  Arts  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York. 

Actually,  the  F&P  article  an- 
peared  Dec.  17,  1938.  Mr.  Robb 
was  editor  at  that  time.  He  was 
motivated  to  write  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  because  propaganda  of  an 
anti-Semitic  nature  emanating 
from  Europe  was  being  echoed 
here.  The  tone  of  his  article 
was;  “There  isn’t  any  Jewish 
question  that  concerns  the 
ownership  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  Nobody  has  been  much 
concerned  about  it  until  the  re¬ 
cent  rabble  rousing  began  prat¬ 
ing  about  ‘Jewish  control  of  the 
channels  of  public  opinion.’ 
There  isn’t  any  such  control. 
We  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
personalities.  This  paper  does 
not  judge  its  friends  by  their 
race,  for  which  they  have  no 
responsibility,  nor  their  reli¬ 
gion,  which  is  strictly  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  each  as  an  individual. 
We  have  no  lists  .of  newspaper 
owners,  classified  as  Jewish, 
Swedenborgian,  Catholic,  or 
Presbyterian,  and  we  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  compile  any.” 

The  dispassionate  account  that 
followed  contained  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  individual  newspapers 
owned  at  that  time  by  outstand¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  effect  of  printing  tho.«e 
remarks  todav  tends  to  dl.«credit 
this  publication  and  attribute 
some  motive  to  our  discussion 
of  this  problem  at  this  time.  If 
that  was  the  aim  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  he  failed. 

■ 

Ne'ivport  Herald  Set 

Newport,  R.  I. — The  Newport 
Daily  Herald  will  resume  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  18,  under  new 
ownership.  Closed  since  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1945  because  of  labor 
troubles  which  have  been 
straightened  out,  the  Herald,  a 
morning  daily,  has  added  comics 
and  features  and  has  retained 
AP  membership. 


Chappell  Marks! 
Quarter  Century. 
InSpeidel  Group 

Columbus,  Ohio — Edward  A. 
Chappell,  publisher  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  New 
""  Yorker,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  WGNY 
and  WKIP 
c  o  m  p  1  e  ted  a 
quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  with  Spei- 
del  Newspapers 
on  Feb.  1.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the 
event,  Merritt  C 
Speidel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Spei¬ 
del  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  himself  a 
former  Ohio 
publisher,  gave 
a  testimonial  dinner  to  Mr. 
Chappell. 

The  dinner  was  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Chappell,  who  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  stop  over  in  Ohio  on 
his  return  to  New  York  after 
attending  the  annual  meetings 
of  Speidel  publishers  in  Colo¬ 
rado  fcprings,  Colo. 

Mr.  Chappell  began  his  serv  I 
ices  with  the  Speidel  organiza- ; 
tion  in  Iowa  when  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  foica 
City  Press-Citizen.  Soon  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager  when 
Mr.  Speidel  was  publisher.  In  ^ 
1935  Mr.  Chappell  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  Go- 
zette. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 
Chappell  taught  mathematics 
and  economics  in  high  schools 
of  that  state.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  For- ' 
est.  Ill.  He  worked  in  the  ad- 
vertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  previous 
to  being  employed  by  the  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen  had  been  city 
editor  on  the  Iowa  City  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Among  the  Ohio  friends  and 
former  associates  of  Mr.  Chap¬ 
pell  who  were  present  at  the 
dinner  in  his  honor  were;  J.  W 
Cullen,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List  of  Daily  Newspapers; 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  of 
the  Athens  Messenger;  J.  K 
Hunter,  publisher  of  the  Chilli* 
cothe  Gazette;  Eugene  T.  Ben- 
ham,  Columbus  architect  who 
designed  buildings  for  both  the 
Chillicothe  Gazette  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  and 
now  is  working  on  plans  for  the 
new  building  of  the  Salifuu 
Californian;  and  Dudley  Fisher, 
note^  artist. 


The  interestinf  lact  about  this  Hatkln 
Information  Service  Newspaper  Depart- 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  that  questions 
sent  in  by  readers  are  Just  as  interesting  to 
all  readers  as  they  are  to  the  individual.  Curiosity 
and  a  desire  for  factual  data  seem  to  attract  every¬ 
body.  Tbe  feature  makes  a  “ten-strike"  wben  It 
comes  to  circulation-building. 


The  Peoria  Star  (M-2a,aS7  S-7r,2S0>  has  rantwaj  Its 
contract  /or  The  Haahin  Service. 


Chappell 
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Chock-full  of  sales  vitamins,  parad*  is  today  the 
biggest  four-year-old  in  publishing  .  .  .  with  over 
2,250,000  circulation  in  16  great  Sunday  newspapers. 

And  what  a  thankful  baby!  parad*  has  upped 
circulation  for  all  16  (nearly  50%  for  one)  and  at 
the  same  time  contributes  bigger  and  bigger  returns 
from  advertising  linage. 

That’s  only  the  beginning  .  .  .  growth  achieved 
in  the  face  of  wartime  restrictions.  Watch  parad* 


Leadership  in  readership  is  the  secret  of 
parade’s  amazing  progress.  Edited  like  a  motion 
picture  in  print,  parade  wins  top  attention 
from  men,  women  and  teenagers  .  .  .  page  by 
page,  week  after  week. 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  publishers  in 
the  first  100  markets  interested  in  the  circulation 
and  revenue  possibilities  of  America’s  best  read 
Sunday  magazine.  Write  paradat 
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go  with  the  wraps  off 


405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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Nmoi  h  u.  •.  a. 


’#  It’s  yours  for  the  asking,  if  you’re  in¬ 
terested  in  this  important  phase  of  the 
Great  Washington  Market. 


AVER  a  year  ago,  before  the  end 
^  of  the  war,  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  DAILY  NEWS  published  the 
first  issue  of  “Appliance  Whole¬ 
salers  and  Distributors  In  The 
Washington  Area." 

So  great  was  the  response  to  the  book¬ 
let,  and  so  many  were  the  requests  lor 
it,  that  we  have  enlarged  it  and  added 
more  information  in  this  second  addition. 
Here,  in  one  pocket  size  listing,  is  the 
information  every  dealer  wants  regarding 
the  all-important  Washington  appliance 
market. 
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FORT  WORTH . Pratt 
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NATIONAL  ADVanSING  DEfAKTMtNT  .  230  PARK  AVBLUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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